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II. COKIITIIIANS. 



The Salutation, vs, 1. 2. TliankagiTiDg to God for the deliverance and eon- 
olation which tlic writer had experienced, vs. 3-1 1 . Defence of himself 
gainst the charge of inconstancy and inconsistency, ts. 12-24. 

PauPs gratitude for tlie deliverance and consolation which he 
had eay>erienced. Vs. 1-11. 

After the apostle had imtten his former letter to the Cor- 
inthians, and had sent Titus, either as the bearer of the letter 
or immediately after its having been sent by other hands, to 
ascertain the effect which it produced, he seems to have been 
ift a state of unusual depression and anxiety. The persecu- 
tions to which he had been exposed in Asia placed him in 
continued dsmger of death, 1, 8 ; and his solicitude about the 
church in Corinth allowed him no inward peace, 7, 5. After 
leaving Ephesiia he went to Troas ; but although the most 

Eromising prospects of usefulness there presented themselves, 
e could not rest, but passed over into Macedonia in hopes of 
meeting Titus and obtaining from him intelligence from Cor- 
inth, 2, 12, 23. This letter is the outpouring of his heart oc- 
casioned by the information which he received. 'More than 
any other of Paul's epistles, it bears the impress of the strong 
feelings under the influence of which it was written. That 
the Corinthians had received his former letter with a proper 
spirit, that it brought them to repentance, led them to ex- 
communicate the mcestuous person, and called forth, on the 
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2 II. COKINTHIANS 1. 

part of the larger portion of the congregation, the manifesta- 
tion of the warmest affection for the apostle, relieved his 
mind fi'oni a load of anxiety, and filled his heart with grati. 
tade to God. On the other hand, the increased boldness and 
influence of the felse teachers, the perverting errors which 
they inculcated, and the iHvoloua and calumnious charges 
which they brought against himself, filled him with indi^ia- 
tion. This accounts for the abrupt transitions from one sub- 
ject to another, the sudden changes of tone and raamier ■which 
characterize this epistle. When writing to the Corinthians as 
a church obedient, affectionate, and pienitent, there is no limit 
to his tenderness and love. His great desire seems to be to 
hea! the temporary breach which liad occurred between them, 
and to asture his readers that all was forgiven and forgotten, 
and that his heart was entirely theirs. But when he turns to 
the wicked, designing corrupters of the truth among them, 
there is a tone of severity to be foand in no other of his writ- 
ings, not even in his epistle to the Galatiaos. Erasmus com- 
pares this epistle to a river which sometimes flows in a gentle 
sti'eam, sometimes mshes down as a torrent bearing all before 
it; sometimes spreading oat like a pla^d lake; sometimes 
losing itself as it were, in the sand, and breaking out in 
its f^nesB in some unexpected place. Though perhaps the 
least methodical of Paul's writings, it is among the most in- 
teresting of his letters as bringing out the man before the 
reader and revealing his intimate relations to the people for 
whom he laboured. The remark must be borne in mind 
(often made before), tliat the fall play allowed to the peculi- 
arities of mind and feeling of the sacred writers, is in no way 
inconsistent with their plenary inspiration. The grace of 
God in conversion does not change the natural character of 
its subjects, but accommodates itself to all their peculiarities 
of disposition and temperament. And the same is true with 
regai'd to the influence of the Spirit in inspiration. 

The salutation in this epistle is nearly in the same words 
as in the former letter, vs. 1. 2. Here also as there, the intro- 
duction is a thanksgiving. As these expressions of gratitude 
are not mere forms, but genuine effusions of the heart, they 
vary according to the circumstances under which each epistle 
was written. Here the thanksgiving was for consolation. 
Paul blesses God as the God of all mercy for the consolation 
which he had experienced. He associates, or rather identifies 
himself with the Corinthians ; representing his afflictions as 
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TI. CORINTHIANS 1, 1.2. s 

theirs and his consolation also as belonging to them, ^-s. 3-1. 
He refei's to the afflictions which came upon him in Asia, so 
that he despaired of life, but through their prayers God who 
had dehvered, still delivered, and he was assured, would con- 
tinue to deliver him, vs. 8-11, 

1. 3. Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the 
will of God, and Timothy (our) brother, unto the 
church of God which is at Corinth, with all the saints 
which are in all Achaia : Grace (be) to you, and peace, 
from God our Father, and (from) our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The sense in which the word apostle is to be here taten, 
the force of the expression Sji the will of God, the scriptural 
meaning of the words church and saints, are all stated in the 
remarks on the first verse of the former epistle. In the first 
epistle Panl associates Sosthenea with himself in the saluta- 
tion ; here it is Timothy who is mentioned. In neither case 
is there any community of office or authority implied. On 
the contrary, a marked distinction ia made between Paul the 
apostle and Sosthenes or Timothy the brother, i. e. the Chris- 
tian companion of the apostle. From 1 Cor. 4, 17 it appears 
that Timothy was in Macedonia, on his way to Corinth, when 
the first epistle was written. From the form of expreaaon 
(if Timothy come) in 1 Cor. 16, 10, and from the absence of 
any intimation in this epistle that Paul had received from him 
the information from Corinth which he was so desirous to ob- 
tain, it is doubtful whether Timothy had been able to reach 
tliat city. At any rate he was now with the apostle at Ni- 
co]>olis or some other city in Macedonia. With all the saints 
which arg in aU Achaia. This epistle was not intended ex- 
clusively for the Christians in Corinth, but also for all the be- 
lievers scattered through the province who were connected 
with the church in Corinth. These believers were probably 
not collected into separate congregations, otherwise the apos- 
tle woald have used the plural form, as when writing to the 
churches of Galatia, Gal. 1, 3. Achaia was originally the 
«ame of the northern part of the Peloponnesus including Cor- 
inth and its isthmus. Augustus divided the whole country 
into the two provinces, Macedonia and Achaia; the former 
included Macedonia proper, Illyricum, Epirus aii4 T^i^ss^ly j 
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4 II. CORINTHIANS 1, 3.3. 

and the latter all the southern part of Greece, It is in tliis 
wide sense Achaia is always used in the New Testament. 
From this it appears that the converts to Christianity in 
Greece were at this time very few out of Corinth, as they 
were all members of the church in that city. Grace and 
peace, the favour of God and its fruits, comprehend all the 
benefits of redemption. The apostle's prayer is not only that 
believers may be the objects of the love of God. our Father 
and of Jesus Christ our Lord, but that they may have the 
assurance of that love. He knew that the sense of tho love 
of God would keep their hearts in perfect peace, God is onr 
Father, Jesus Christ is our Lord. Every one feels the dis- 
tinction in this relationship, whether he reduces it to clear 
conceptions in his own mmd or not. God, as God, is our 
fether because he is the fiither of all spirits, and because, if 
believers, we are bom again by his Spirit, and adopted as his 
children, made the objecte of his love and the heira of his 
kingdom. Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God clothed in 
our nature, is our Lord, for two reasons: first, because as 
God he is our absolute sovereign; and secondly, because as 
Redeemer he has purchased us by his own most precious 
blood. To him, therefore, as God and Redeemer, our alle- 
giance as Christians Is specially due. 

3. Blessed (be) Grod, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and God of all 
comfort. 

This richness and variety of designations for the object of 
his reverence and gratitude, shows how full was the apostle's 
heart, and how it yearned irfler fellowship with God, to whom 
he places himself in every possible connection by thus multi- 
plying the terms expressive of the relations which ©od bears 
to his redeemed people. Slsssed. The word EiXoyrrM 
(filessed)m nsed in the New Testament only of God. (In 
Luke 1, 28, where the Virgin Mary is spoken of, tuXoyijfie'tTj is 
used.) It expresses at once gratitude and adoration. Adored 
be God! is the expression of the highest veneration and 
thanMuhiess, It is not God merely as God, but as the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ who is the object of the apostle* 
adoration and gratitude. The expreswon does not refer to 
the miraculous conception of our Lord, but the person ad- 
dressed is he whose eternal Soft assumed our qature, who, a-S 
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II. CORINTHIANS 1,4. 5 

invested with that nature, is our Lord Jesus Christ. It is he 
who so loved the world that he gave his oiily-tegotten Son, 
that whoso believeth in him might not perish bnt have 
everlasting life. It is therefore the peculiar, characteristic 
Christian dewgnation of God, aa it presents him as the God 
of redemption. Rom. 15,6. 2 Cor. 11, 31. Col. 1,3, 1 Pet. 1,3. 
This God who has revealed himself as the God of love in 
sending his Son for our redemption, the apostle still lurther 
designates as the ^ther of mercies, i. e. the most mercifal 
Father ; he whose characteristic is mercy. Comp. Ps. 86, 5. 15. 
Dan. 9, 9. Micah 7, 18. The explanation which makes the 
expression mean the author of mercies is inconsistent with the 
Mgnification of the word oiKnppk, which always means mercy 
as a feeling. The God of aU comfort. This most merciful 
Father is the God, i, e. the author of all, i. e. of all possible, 
consolation. God is the author of consolation not only by 
delivering us from evil, or by ordering our external circum- 
stances, but also, and chiefly, by his inward influence on the 
mind itself; assuaging its tumults and fiUing it with joy and 
pea«e in believing. Rom. 15, 13. 

4. Who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that 
we may be able to comfort them which are in any 
trouble, by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are 
comforted of God. 

Ua here refers to the apostle himself. Throughout this 
chapter he is speaking of his own personal trials and consola- 
tions. He blessed God as the author of comfort, because he 
liad experienced his consolations. And the deagn, he adda, 
of God in afflicting and in consoling was to qualify^ him for 
the office of a consoler of the afilicted. In this design Paul 
acquiesced ; he was wiUing to be thus afflicted m order to be 
the bearer of consolation to others. A life of ease is com- 
monly stagnant. It is those who suffer much and who expe- 
rience much of the comfort of the Holy Ghost, who live 
much. Their life is rich in experience and in resources. In 
aU our tribulation, i. e. on account of («ri). His tribulation 
was the ground or reason why God comforted him. The 
apostle was one of the most afflicted of men. He suffered 
from hunger, cold, nakedness, stripes, imprisonment, from 
perils by sea and land, from robbers, from the Jews, from the 
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6 II. CORINTHIANS 1, 5. 

heathen, so that his life was a continued death, or, as he ex- 
pressed it, he died daily. Besides these external afflictions 
he was overwhehned with cares and anxiety for the churches. 
And as though aO this were not enough, he had " a thorn in 
the flesh, a messenger of Satan," tohuffethim. See 11, 24-30, 
and 12, 7. In the midst of all these trials God not only sus- 
tained him, but filled him with such a heroic spirit that he 
actually rejoiced in hemg thus afflicted. "I take pleasure," 
he says, " in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in perse- 
cutions, in distresses for Christ's sake ; for when I am weak, 
then am I strong," 12, 10. This state of mind can be experi- 
enced only hy those who are so filled with the love of Christ, 
that they rejoice in every thing, however painful to them- 
selves, whereby his glory is promoted. And where this state 
of mmd exists, no afflictions can equal the consolations hy 
■which they are attended, and therefore the apostle adds, that 
he was enabled to comfort those who were in any kind of 
affliction by the comfort wherewith he was comforted of God. 

5. Por as the sufferings of Christ abound in iia, so 
our consolation aboundeth by Christ. 

This is a confirmation of what precedes. 'We are able to 
comfort others, f<w our consolations are equal to our suffei-- 
ings.' The mfferings of Christ, do not mean 'sufierings 
on account of Christ,' which the force of the genitive case 
does not admit ; nor sufferings which Christ endures in his 
o^s-n members; but such sufferings as Christ suffered, and 
which his people are called upon to endure in virtue of 
their unio^ with him and m order to be like him. Our Lord 
said to his disciples, " Ye shall indeed drink of my cup, and 
he baptized with the baptism wherewith I am baptized with," 
Matt. 20, 23. Paul speaks of his fellowship, or participation 
in the sufferings of Christ, Phil. 3, 10 ; and the apostle Peter 
calls upon believers to rejoice, inasmuch as they are " par- 
takers of Christ's sufferings," 1 Peter 4, 24. Comp. Rom. 8, 
17, Col. 1, 24. Gal. 6, 17. Li many other passages it is taught 
that believers must share in the sufferings, if they are to be 
pai-takers of the glory of Christ. So, i. e. in equal measure, 
our consolation aboundeth through Christ. As union with 
Christ was the source of the afflictions which Paul endured, 
so it was the source of the abundant consolation which he en- 
joyed. This makes the great difference between the sorrows 
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II. COUINTHIANS 1, 6.7. 1 

of believers and those of unbelievers. Alienation from Christ 
does not secure freedom from suffering, but it cuts us off 
from the only source of consolation. Therefore the sorrow 
of the world worketh death. 

6, 7. And whether we be aiBicted, (it is) for your 
consolation and salvation, which is effectual to the en-' 
during of the same sufferings which we also suffer : or 
whether we be comforted, {it is) for your consolation 
and salvation. And our hope of you (is) stedfast, 
knowing that as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so 
(shall ye be) also of the consolation. 

Although the ancient manuscripts differ very much in the 
order in which the several clanses of these verses are ai'- 
ranged, yet the sense expressed in all is substantially the 
same. The text adopted by Beza, Griesbach, Knapp, Meyer, 
&c., on the authority of the manuscripts A, C, and several of 
the ancient versions, reads thus, " Wiether we he aiBicted, 
(it is) for your consolation and salvation ; whether we are 
comforted, (it is) for your consolation, which ia effectual in 
enduring the same sufferings w^hich we also suffer ; and our 
hope of you is stedfast, knowing that as ye are partakers of 
the suffering, so also (shall ye be) of tho consolation." The 
reading adopted by Laohmann, Tischendorf, Kuckert and oth- 
ei's, differs ftom the common text in placing the clause our 
ht^ of you is ste^ast, immediately after the first member 
of the sentence, and before the words, whether we are com- 
forted. For this arrangement are the MSS. B, T>, E, F, G, I. 
The reading of Beza gives the text in its simplest and most 
perspicuous form. In either way the main idea is, ' Whether 
we be afflicted, it is for your good ; or whether we be com- 
forted, it is for your good.' All the rest is subordinate. The 
relation in which tho apostle stood to the Corinthians was 
such that he felt assured that they would share both in his 
sufferings and in his consolation, and therefore experience 
the benefit of berth. It was not that Paul's constancy in suf- 
fering set them a good example ; nor simply that Paal suf- 
ierea in behalf of the Gospel, and therefore for the benefit of 
others ; nor does he mean merely that the experience of the 
Coi-inthians would cones]K)ud to his, if they were similarly 
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afflicted, they would fee similarly comforted; but the main 
idea ia that such was the intimate bond between them and 
him that he had a firm hope they would be partakers both of 
his affliction and of his consolation. Though this appears to 
be the primary idea of the passage, the others are not to be 
excluded. _ Paul no doubt felt, and intended to intimate, that 
his diversified experience would redound to their advantage 
by quailing him more abundantly for his work, and especial- 
ly for the office of consoling them m the afflictions which they, 
as well as he, would be called to endure. Whet/ier we be a/- 
Jlicted (it is) for your consolation and salvation; i. e. my 
afflictions will contribute to your consolation and saJvation. 
To the former, because those whom God afflicts, or, who suf- 
fer for Christ's sake and with Christ's people, God never fails 
to console ; to the latter, becanse suffering and salvation are 
80 intimately connected. " If we suffer with him we shall also 
be glorified together," Eom. 8, 17. It is not of suffering as 
suffering that the apostle here speaks. There is no tendency 
in pdn to produce holiness. It is only of Christian suffering 
and of the sufferings of Christians, that is, of suffering endured 
for Christ and in a Christian manner, that the apostle says it 
is connected with salvation, or that it tends to work out for 
those «'ho suffer an eternal weight of glory. Or whether we 
be comforted it is for your consolation. That is, our consola- 
tion is also yonrs. If we are consoled, bo are you. If we suf- 
fer together, we rejoice together. Or, if you suffer as I do, 
you will enjoy similar consolation. My being consoled ena- 
bles me to console you. Aocordbg to the common text the 
reading here is, " your consolation and salvation.'" But the 
repetition of the words and salvation is not sustained by some 
of the oldest manuscripts, and they do not cohere so well with 
the following clause; as it can hardly be said that "ealva- 
lion is effectual in enduring afiliction." On these grounds, as 
before remarked, Beza and many other editors omit the words 
in question. Which is effectual; that is, which consolation 
is operative or efficacious, not to the enduring, as in our ver- 
sion, but in the enduring (Iv inroiiovg). liiis consolation 
shows its efficacy in the patient endurance of suffering. Ac- 
cording to another interpretation ivipyovfitvijs is taken passive- 
ly, tchich is wrought out. The sense would then be good, 
'This consolation is wrought out or experienced in patient 
endurance.' But as Paul always uses this word actively, the 
J adopted in our version is generally aud properly 
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preferred. The same »u^erings which I also suffer. The 
Bufferings of the Cormthians were the same with those cf the 
apostle, because they sympatliized in his afflictions, because 
they in a measure suffered as he did, and because their suffer- 
ings were " the aufferinga of Christ," in the same sense that 
his were. They were not only such sufferings as Christ en- 
dured, but they were incurred because those who suffered 
were Christians. And our hope of you is stedfast. That is, 
' we have a stedfast hope that yon will be partakers of our 
consolation.' Showing, i, e, because we know, that as ye are 
partakers of the sufferings, so also of i/ie consolation. The 
two go together. Those who share in our sorrows, share in 
our joys. There are two ideas apparently united here as in 
the preceding context, ^lie one is that the sufferings of the 
apostle were also the sufferings of the Corinthians because of 
the union between them. The other is, that his readers were 
in their measure exposed to the same kind of sufferings. In 
this twofold sense tney were the koividvol, the commimicants 
or joint-partakers of his joys and sorrows. 

8. Por we would not, brethren, have you ignorant 
of our trouble, which came to us in Asia, that we were 
pressed out of measure, above strength, insomuch that 
we despaired even of life. 

The apostle confirms from the facts of his recent history, 
what he had said of his afflictions. Asia is probably to be 
understood here in reference to proconsular Asia, which com- 
irehended the western provmees of Asia Minor, viz., Mysia, 
jydia, Caria, and part of Phrygia, What afflictions and dan- 
gers the apostle here refers to is uncertain. It is generally 
assumed that be alludes to the uproar in Ephesus, of which 
mention is made in Acts 19, 23-41. But to this it is objected 
that Paul doM not appear to have been in personal danger 
during that tumult ; that instead of saying in Asia he would 
probably have said in Sphesus, had he referred to that special 
event ; and that the language used seems obviously to imply 
a succession and continuance of severe trials. Others think 
that the reference is to some severe illness. But there is 
nothing in the context to indicate that particular form of af- 
fliction. Neither could iUness naturally be included under 
the " afflictions of Christ," under which head the apostle com- 
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10 II. CORINTHIANS 1, 9. 

preheDds all the afflictions to which in this connection he re- 
fers. The probability is that he alludes to trials of different 
kinds, and especially to plots and attempts against his Jife. 
He waa surrounded by enemies, Jews and heathen, who thirst- 
ed for his blood. And we know, as remarked above, that the 
Acts of the Apostles contains the record of only a small por- 
tion of his afflictions. That we were pressed, i^ap^Syintv, ice 
were burdened. The allnaon is to a wearied animal that sinks 
in despair under a burden beyond its strength. Out of meas- 
ure, above strength/ if thas separated, the former of these 
phrases refers to the character of his afflictions in themselves, 
' they were excessive ; ' and the latter, expresses their relation 
to his ability to bear them. Absolutely, they were too great, 
relatively, they were above his streagth. Many commenta- 
tors make the former qualify the latter, " We were burdened 
far beyond our strengtli" (ko^' irtp^okijv iisip ^va/itv). Inso- 
much that we despaired even of life. The expression is in- 
tensive, i^iropJiS^irai, to be utterly at a loss, or, absolutely 
without a way (iropos) of escape. It seemed imposable to the 
apostle that he could escape from the enemies who beset him 
on every side. These enemies were not only men, but perils 
and trials of all kinds. 



9. But we had the sentence of death in ourselves, 
that we should not trust in ourselves, but in God who 
raiseth the dead. 

So far from expecting to live, the apostle says, on the con- 
trary/ (tcXXti) he had in himself the sentence of death. This 
may mean that he was as one who was actually condemned to 
die. God appeared to have passed upon him the sentence of 
death, from which there could be no reprieve. This supposes 
a-jroKpijia to have the sense of KuraKpiiia. This meaning of the 
word is very doubttul. It properly signifies response, answer. 
' We had in ourselves the answer of death.' That is, when he 
put to himself the question, whether life or death waa to be 
the issue of his conflicts, the answer w^s, Death ! In other 
words, he did not expect to escape with his life, God brought 
him into these straits in order that he might not trust in him- 
self, but in God who raiseth the dead. Ihcse two things are 
so comiected that the former is the necessary condition of the 
lattci'. There is no such thing as inipticit contideuce or reli- 
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ance on God, until we renounce all confidence in ourself. 
When Paul was convinced that no wisdom nor efforts of his 
own could deliver him from death, then he was forced to rely 
on the power of God. God is here described as he loho rais- 
eth the dead, because the apostle's deliverance was a deliver- 
ance from death. It was only that Being who could call 
the dead to life who could rescue him from the imminent peril 
in which he was placed. So when Abraham's ^tb was put 
to the severe trial of believing what was apparently imposa- 
ble, it is said, " He believed God who qnickeneth the dead, 
and oalleth those things which be not as though they were," 
Rom. 4, 1?. Comp, Heb. 11, 19, No man until be is tried 
knows how essential the omnipotence of God is as a ground 
of confidence to his people. They are often placed in circum- 
stances where nothing short of an almighty helper can give 
them peace, 

10. Who delivered ua from so great a death, and 
doth dehver : in whom we trust that he will yet de- 
liver (us). 

Paul's trust in God was not disappointed. He did deliver 
him from such a death, i, e. one so fearful and apparently so 
inevitable. It is evident from the whole context that the 
apostle had not only been in imminent peril, but exposed to a 
more than ordinarily painful death. Whether this was ft'om 
disease or from enemies is a matter of conjecture. The latter 
is the more probable. Though he had been delivered from 
the instant and fearful death with which he was threatened, 
the danger was not over. The machinations of his enemies 
followed him wherever he went. He therefore says that God 
had not only delivered, but that he continued to deliver him. 
He was still beset with danger. He was however confident 
for the future. For he adds, in whom we trust, «« Bi- ^XiriKo/iei', 
on whom we have placed our Jwpe tliat he toilt also henceforth 
deliver. He did, he does, he wiU, deliver, ippva-aro, p-itrai, 
pvaerai. The experience of past deliverances and mercies is 
the ground of present peace and of confidence for the future. 
These words of Paul sound continually in the eai-s of the peo- 
ple of God in all times of emergency. 

11. Ye also lielping together by prayer for us, that 
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for the gift (bestowed) upon us by the means of many 
^^ thanks may be given by many on our behalf. 



Intercessory prayer has great power, otherwise Paul 
would not so often sohcit it on his own behalf and enjoin the 
duty on his readers. Hia confidence in his safety for the fu- 
ture was not founded simply on the experience of God's past 
mercy, but also on the prayers of Christians in his behalfl 
God will yet deliver me, be says, yow also helping together by 
prayer. That is, provided you jom your prayei^ with those 
of otheJ^ for my safety. Selping together probably refers to 
their co-operation in the work of intercession with other 
churches, rather than with the apostle himself. The design 
of God in thus uniting his people in praying for each other 
when in affliction or danger, is that the dehverance may be 
naatter of common gratuiation and pr^se. Thus all hearts 
are drawn ont to God and Christian fellowship is promoted. 
This is expressed in the latter part of this verse ; that, i. e. in 
order that the gift being bestowed onus by means of many 

go. jToAXiuv) thanks may be rendered by many {Ik iroKKiov). 
the Greek it is « ttoAAW irpoiTwrmv, which most commenta- 
tors render as our translators do, by many persons. The 
word TTpoo-unrov, however, always elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment means face or presence, which sense many retain here. 
'That thanks may be rendered from many (nptnmed) faces.' 
According to the interpretation given above, the words Sw 
TToXXSv are connected with rh xapwr/ui, " the ^vour to us by 
means of manyj" and «« ttoXAjov tt/joctcottuiv with ^vjiapuT^^, 
'thanks may be rendered by many persons (or ia«es).' This 
^ves a good sense, and is perhaps better suited to the force 
of the prepositions ix and Sia. It is more correct to say that 
the ' favour was (Sia) by means of many,' i. e. by means of 
their prayer, than that it 'was (Ik) out of, or by,* as express- 
ing the efficient cause. The order of the clauses, however, 
favours the connection adopted by our translators, 'The fa- 
vour was by many persons, and the thanks to be rendered by 
means of many.' This construction of the sentence is also 
sanctioned by the majoiity of commentators. 

The apostle's defence against the charge of inconstajicy 
Vs. 12-24. 
Paul had informed the Corinthians that it was his purpose 
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to go direct from Epheaus to Corintii, thence into Macedonia, 
and back again to Corinth, t. 16. This plan he had been in- 
duced to modify before the former epistle waa eent, as in 
1 Cor. 16, 5 he tells them he would not visit them until he 
*iad passed through Macedonia. On this slight ground hia 
enemies in Corinth represented him as saying one thing and 
meaning another. They seem also to have made this an_ oc- 
casion tor charging him with like inconsistency in doctrine. 
If his word could not be depended on in small matters, what 
dependence could be placed on his preaching? Paul shows 
there was no levity or insincerity involved in this change of 
his plans, and no inconsistency in his preaching; but that to 
spare them he had deferred iiis visit to Corinth, vs. 12-24. 



12. Por our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
in fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have 
had our conversation in the world, and more abundant- 
ly to you- ward. 

The connection between this verae and what precedes, aa 
indicated by the particle for, is, ' I look for your sympathy in 
my afflictions, and for your prayers in my behalf, for my con- 
science bears testimony to the simplicity and sinceriw of my 
conversation among you.' Unless we are conscious of integii- 
ty towards others, we cannot be assured of their confidence in 
us. Our rejoicing, says Paul, is this, the testimony of our 
conseienee. lliis may mean that the testimony of conscience 
was the grovMd of his rejoicing. This assumes a metonymlcal 
sense of the («n!xv)<ns, a meaning which is often attributed^ to 
the word. But as the word may express the inward feeling 
of exultation as well as the outward expression of it, which 
latter is its proper sense, the meaning may be (without assum- 
ing any metonomy), ' My joyful confidence consists in the 
consciousness of sincerity.' The testimony of the conscience 
is consciousness ; and that of which Paul was conscious was 
integrity. And that consciousness sustained and elevated 
him. ri was in its nature a joy. "Wliat follows is explanato- 
ry. His conscience testified that in simplicity and godly siw- 
cerity, &c. The word airXonjs means singleness of mind, the 
opposite of duplicity. The ancient manusci-ipts A, B, C, read 
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ayiarqi, purity or sanctity, which the recent editors generally 
adopt. The former word is much more common in Paul's 
writings, and is better suited to the following term, dXutpLvtia, 
which means translucmce, clearness, sincerity of mind. It is 
called the sincerity of God, which our translators explain as 
meaning^ godly sincerity, either in the sense of religious, as 
distinguished irom mere natural sincerity as a moralvirtue; 
or in the sense of divine, what comes from God. The latter 
is the true explanation. It is the sincerity which God gives. 
The Bihle often uses such expressions as "the peace of God," 
"joy of the Spirit," &c., meaning the peace or ^y of which 
God or the Spirit is the author. There is a specific difference 
between moral virtues and spiritual graces, although they are 
called by the same names. Simplicity, sincerity, meekness, 
long-suffering, when the fruits of the Spirit differ from the 
moral virtues designated by those terms, as many external 
things, though sinular in appearance, often differ in their in- 
ward nature. A religious man and a moral man may be very 
much alike in the eyes of men, thoagh the inward life of the 
latter ia human, and that of the former is divine. What Paul 
means here to say is, that the virtues which distinguished his 
deportment in Corinth were not merely forma of his owji ex- 
cellence, but forms of the divine life ; modes in which the 
Spirit of God which dwelt in him manifested itself. This is 
expressed more clearly in what follows. JHot in Jteshly wis- 
dom, that is, not in that wisdom which has its origin in our 
own nature. The iamiliar meaning of the word jUsh in the 
New Testament, especially in the writings of St. Paul, is hu- 
man nature as it now is, as distinguished from the Spirit of 
God. " To are not in the flesh," says this apostle, "but in 
the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you," Kom, 
8, 9. As our nature ia corrupt, natural or fleshly necessarily 
involves more or less the idea of corruption. The natural 
man, carnal mind, fleshly wsdom, all imply that idea more or 
less, according to the context. Fleshly wisdom, therefore, is 
that kind of wisdom which unrenewed men are wont to ex- 
hibit, wisdom guided by prmciples of self-interest or expedi- 
ency. It stands opposed to the grace of God. Paul was not 
guided by the former, but by the latter. The grace of God 
controlled his conduct ; and by grace ia here meant, as so 
often elsewhere, the gracious influences of the Spirit. We 
have had our conversation^ a.vttrTpa.^-iii>.ev, we moved about, wo 
oonduoted ourselves. The expression includes all the niaui- 
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s of his inward life. In the world, i. e. amon^ mtin 
generally; and more espedaUy to you-ward. That is, the 
evidence of my sincerity is much more abundant to you than 
to others. The Corinthians had enjoyed more opportunities 
of learnmg the character of the apostle, and of seeing his sim- 
plicity and integrity, than the world, or men outside of the 
church, had possessed. He could therefore the more confi- 
dently assume that they confided in him. 



13. 14. For we write none other things unto you, 
than what ye read or acknowledge, and 1 trust ye shall 
acknowledge even to the end; as also ye have ac- 
knowledged us in part, that we are your rejoicing, 
even as ye also (are) ours in the day of the Lord 
Jesus. 

The same smcerity and honesty marked his correspond- 
ence that characterized his life. He never wrote one thing 
and meant another. Tho connection with the preceding verse 
is, 'We are perfectly honest, /or we write none other things 
than what ye read.' The simple, obvious meaning of my let- 
ter, IS tho true meaning. / write, i. e. I mean none other 
things than what you understand me to intend when you 
read my letters, or know from other sources. The word 
cxtyivtoo-KtT* may be rendered as in our version, ye acknowl- 
edge. The sense would then be, 'I mean nothing else hut 
what you read or acknowledge to be my meaning.' But this 
is not so clear. The design of the apostle is to show that his 
purposes really were what his lettera indicated, or what the 
Corinthians, by other means, had been led to understand them 
to be. The words are, "Ye read, or also {v ""Q know," and 
I trust ye shall acknowledge to the end. This clause may be 
connected with what precedes. ' I mean what you know, and 
I trust shall continue to acknowledge, to be my meaning.' 
That is, ' I have confidence that you will not misonderstand 
or misinterpret my intentions until we all come to the end ; ' 
luis Tf'Aous, to the end, either of life, or of the world. A much 
better sense is obtained by connecting this clause with what 
follows, so that the clause (on saux^/ux ifjMV io-iity), that ice are 
your rejoicing, is the object of the verb {km.yi'oKTK.dSf) ye shall 
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acknowledge. ' I trust ye shall acknowledge unto tte end 
(as ye have acknowledged ua in part), that we are your re- 
joicing.' The verb em-^u-ujo-Ktiv combines the ideas of recog- 
nition and of complete knowledge. The words in part are 
most naturally referred to the Coi-inthiana, ye in part, i. e. a 
part of you. Paul knew that there were some in Corinth 
who did not rejoice in him. Others understand them to 
qaaliiy the verb. It was only a partial recognition of him 
that the Corinthians bad as yet manifested. Compare 1 Cor. 
13, 12, "I know in part." This, however, would give a tone 
of reproach to the langnage which is foreign to the charac- 
ter ot the passage. We are yow Tejoieing, i. e. the ground 
of your exultation and delight. Aa ye also ours, in me day 
of the Lord Jesus. Paul believed that in the day of the Lord 
Jesus the Corinthians would rejoice over him as he would re- 
joice over them. In that day they would appreciate the 
blessedness of having had him lor their teacher, aa he would 
rejoice io having had them for his converts. The joy, how- 
ever, which he anticipated in its fulness when Christ should 
come, was in a measure already theirs. ' We are, and shall 
be, your rejoicmg, as ye are and shall be ours, in the day of 
the Lord Jesus.' Instead of rendering Srt in the above clause 
that many commentators render it because. This gives a dif- 
ferent sense to the whole passage. ' We hope you will ac- 
knowledge — because we are your rejoicing, as ye are ours.' 
This, however, leaves the verb acknowledge without an object. 
What were they to acknowledge? We may indeed supply 
from the context the words our sincerity, but it is more natural 
so to construe the passage as to avoid the necessity of supply- 
ing any thing. The sense also is better according to the com- 
mon interpretation. Paul does not design to prove that the 
Corinthians confided in him because he was their rejoicuig, 
which would be to prove a thing by itself. 

15. 16. And in this confidence I was minded to 
come to you before that ye might have a second bene- 
fit ; to pass by you into Macedonia, and to come again 
out of Macedonia unto you, and of you to be brought 
on my way to Judea. 

And in this conjidmce, that is, iti the confidence that we 
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are your rejoicmg, Paul was uot afraid to go to Corinth. 
He md not doubt that the great majority of the church would 
receive him with confidence and affection. The change io the 
plan of his journey arose, as he afterwards states, from very 
different motives. Paul says he was minded, i. e. intended to 
oome to them before, i. e. tefore going to Macedonia ; that ye 
might have a second benefit, i. e, the benefit of seeing me 
twice, once before going to Maeedonia, and again after my 
return. The other explanation of this parage is, that second 
here refers to bis first visit to Corinth. The first benefit was 
their conversion, the second would he the good effects to be 
anticipated from another visit. But it appears from 12, H 
and other passages that Paul bad already been twice in 
Corinth, and therefore he could not speak of his intended 
visit as the second; and the word second here evidently 
refers to the word before. He was to see them before and 
after going to Macedonia. Benefit, x"P'''i. grace, a term 
eeneraUy in the New Testament used of religious blessings. 
The word sometimes signifies joy, so the sense here may 
be, 'That ye might have the pleasure of seeing me twice.' 
The former explanation ia not only better suited to the com- 
mon use of the word, but also gives a higher sense. And 
of you to be brought on rny way to Jitdea. Ilpojre^^vai, 
to be brought on my way, i. e. to be aided in my journey. 
The word often, and perhaps most frequently, means to escort 
on a journey, or to furnish with the means of travelling. 
Acts 16, 3. 20, 38. i&c. In ancient times when there were no 
established modes of travelling, it was customary for the 
friends of the traveller in one city to send him forward to the 
next, or at least to escort him on his way. This office of 
friendship Paul was willing and desirous to receive at the 
hands of the Corinthians, He was not alienated Irom them. 
And his purpose to seek this kindness from them was a proof 
of his confidence in their affection for him. 

17. When therefore I was thus minded did I use 
hghtness ? or the things that I purpose, do I purpose 
according to the flesh, that. with me there should be 
yea, yea, and nay, nay ? 

Paul did not execute the plan of his journey above indi- 
pftted. His having changed his purpose was made the ground 
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of a twofold charge against him ; first, of levity, and secondly, 
of inconsistency; saying one tiling, and doing another; or 
saying one thing at one time, and the opposite at another, so 
that he was utterly untrustworthy either as a man or as a 
teacher. This was indeed a slight foundation on which to 
rest such a charge. It is no wonder therefore that it excited 
the apostle's indignation. The first charge is that he itaed 
lightness, i. e. that in purposing to visit Corinth and in an- 
nouncing his -purpose he had no serious intention of doing 
what he promised. It was a caieless, inconsiderate avowal 
such as none but a man of levity would make. In the Greek 
the article is used (t^ iXa<j>pl^) the hghtness, which may mean, 
the lightness with which they charged him ; or that which 
belongs to our nature ; or it may have no more force than 
when used in other eases before abstract nouns. Or the things 
that I purpose, do I purpose according to the flesh ? The 
first charge related to the past, did I use lightness? This 
relates to his general character. 'Am I habitually governed 
in my plans by the flesh,' i. e. am I influenced and controlled 
by those considerations which govern ordinary men, who have 
nothing to guide them but their own corrupt nature? The 
word ^fosA here, as in v. 12, stands for our whole nature, con- 
sidered as distingnished from the Spirit of God. AH who are 
not spiritual (governed by the Spirit) are, according to the 
Scripture, carnal (governed by the flesh). What Paul there- 
fore intends to deny in these two questions, is that his original 
purpose of visiting Corinth was formed in levity, and second- 
ly, that his plans in general were controlled by worldly or 
selfish condderations. That with me there should be yea, yea, 
and nay, nay. That {Iva) here expresses the result, not the 
deagn. ' Do I so act after the flesh that the consequence 
is,' t£e. The repetition of the particles yea, yea, and nay, nay, 
is simply intensive, as in Matthew 6, 37, "Let j^our comrauni- 
cation be yea, yea, and nay, nay." The moaning, therefore, 
is, ' Do I affirm and deny the same thing 'i Do I say both 
yes and no at the same time and in reference to the same 
subject ? Is no dependence to be placed on my word ? ' This 
is the common interpretation and the one demanded by the 
contest. Many commentators fi'om Chrysostom downwards* 
give a very different view of the passage. They understand 
the apostle to defend himself for his change of plan by saying 
that he was not like men of the world who obstinately ad- 
hered to then- purposes, without regard to the manifested wil} 
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of God, so that with him a yea should he yea, and a nay, nay, 
lot what would be the consequCDCe, But in the 18th t. this 
interpretation is impossihle, because it is there simply " yea 
and nay," That verse therefore determines the meaning of 
this. Bewdes, what he goes on to defend himself against is 
not a charge of obstinacy, but of saying iirst one thing and 
then another. Lather's translation assumes still another in- 
terpretation. "Are my purposes carnal? Hot so, but my 
yea is yea, and my nay is nay." But this arbitrarily intvo- 
due«a into the text what is not expressed, and thus changes 
the whole sense. 



18. But as God is true, our word towards you was 
not yea and nay. 

That is, ' My preaching, or the doctrine which I preached, 
was not inconsistent and contradictory. I did not preach first 
one thing and then another.' This sudden transition from the 
question as to his veracity as a man to his consistency as a 
preacher, shows two things; first, that his enemies had 
brought both charges against him, founding the latter on the 
former ; and secondly, that Paul was much more concerned 
for the gospel than for his own reputation. They might ac- 
cuse him, if they pleased, of breaking his word ; but when 
they charged him with denying Christ, that was a very differ- 
ent af^r. He therefore drops the first charge and turns ab- 
ruptly to the second. * Whatever you may think of my ve- 
racity as a man, as God is true, my preaching was not yea and 
nay,' i. e. unworthy of confidence. As God is true. The 
words are, Grodis faithful, that, &c. Comp. 1 Cor. 1, 9. 10, 
13. 1 Thess. 5, 24. They may be understood as an appeal to 
the fidelity of God as the ground and evidence of the truth 
and reliableness of his preaching. ' God is faithful, that our 
preaching is not yea and nay.' That is, his fidelity secures 
the trustworthiness of the gospel. It is his word and there- 
fore is unchangeably true. It abideth forever, ' If,' says the 
apostle, ' there is no dependence to be placed on my word, 
God ia trustworthy. My preaching, which is his word, is to 
be relied upon. That is not yea and nay, but flrm and true.' 
It taust be admitted, however, that this interpretation is con- 
strained ; it is not the simple meaning of the words. The 
passage must be paraphrased to get this sense out of it. It is 
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perhapa better with our ti'anslators, after Calvin, Beza, and 
many otiier commentators, ancient and modern, to take the 
words as an asseveration. So true as God is faithful, so true 
m it, that, &c. Comp. II, 10, fxmv ^ aX-ij^ao. XpiirroB iv ifioi, 
oTt, Rom, 14, II, fiS eyto — ori, as I live — every knee shall bow 
to me. Judith 12, 4, (,■§ 17 ^x^ tfov — oti. It is therefore ac- 
cording to the usage of the language to understand ttiotos o 
5(01 — OTI as an oath, and the sense given is much more natu- 
ral. An oath is an act of worship. To predict that men shall 
eveiywhere swear by the name of Jehovah, Is. 65, 16, is to 
predict that Jehovah shall everywhere be worshipped. Men 
may, therefore, appeal to God for the truth of what they say 
on any solemn occasion, if they do it devoutly as an act of 
worship. It is a formal recognition of his being, of his om- 
niscience, of his holiness and power, and of hia moral govern- 
ment. Our Lord himself did not refuse to answer when put 
upon his oath. Matt. 27, 63 ; and the aijostles often call on 
Gfod to witness the truth of their declarations. "When, there- 
fore, our Saviour commands us, " Swear not at all," he must 
be understood to forbid profane swearing, that is, calling on 
God in an irreverent manner and on trivial occasions. That 
our word towards ymi was not yea and nay ; 6 Xoyos tjhSiv. 
This may mean our preaching, I Cor. 1, 17. 2, 1, 4, and often ; 
or, our word generally, i. e. what I said. The apostle may he 
understood to assert the truth and consistency of his instruc- 
tions as a teacher, or the trustworthiness of his declarations 
and promises as a man. The decision depends on the context. 
In fevour of the latter it is urged that the charge against him, 
as intimated in v. 17, was that of breaking his promise, and 
therefore to make this verse refer to his preaching is to make 
him evade the point entirely. But the following verses, which 
are intimately connected with the one before us, clearly refer 
to matters of doctrine, and therefore this verse must have the 
same reference. The sudden transition fi-om the charge of 
levity in v. 17, to that of false doctrine in v. 18, as before re- 
marked, is sufficiently accounted for from the association of 
the two charges in the minds of bis enemies. They said he 
was not to be depended upon as a preacher, because be had 
shown himself to be untmstworthy as a man. " As God is 
true, my preaching is true," The one is as true as the other. 
Hence in Gal. 1, 8 he pronounces an angel accursed should he 
preach another gospel. Paul's confidence in the truth of the 
gospel as he preached it was one and the same with his confi- 
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dence in God. To tell him that his preaching waa not to be 
depended upon, was in his mind the same aa to say that God 
was not to be believed ; for he knew that he was the infallible 
organ of God in all his teaching, 1 John 5, 10. 

19. Pbr the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was 
preached among you by us, (even) by me and Silvanus 
and Timotheus, was not yea and nay, but in him was yea. 

My preaching is true, for Christ ia true. There is no con- 
tradiction, DO yea and nay, in him, therefore there is no con- 
tradiction in my doctrine. There waa no room in Paul's mind 
for doubt as to hia preaching being a trustworthy exhibition 
of the person and work of Christ, and therefore if Christ be 
one and the same, i. e. self-eonsl stent truth, so was hia doo- 
trine or teaching. With such self-evidencing light and irre- 
sistible conviction does the Spirit attend his conunumcations 
to the human mind. Even in ordinary religious experience, 
the testimony of the Spirit becomes the testimony of conscious- 
ness. Much more was this the case when plenary inspiration 
was combined witb the sanctifying power of the truth. The 
Son of God, Jesus Christ/ that is, Christ, who is the Son of 
God, the same in nature with the eternal Father, and because 
he ia the Son, and, therefore, eternally and immutably true, 
was not yea and nay. There was nothing in him contradicto- 
ry or untrustworthy. This Christ iBas preached in Corinth 
by Paul, Silvanus and Timotheus. These persona are men- 
tioned because the apostle probably refers to hia firat visit to 
Corinth when they were his companions. Acts 18, 5. His 
appeal is to the experience of his readers. They had found 
Christ to be the way, the truth and the life. He had been 
made unto them wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and re- 
demption. 1 Cor. 1,32. By Christ here the apoatle does 
not mean the doctrine of Chi'ist. He does not intend to as- 
sert simply that there was perfect consistency in his own 
preaching, and that it agreed with the preaching of his associ- 
ates. Tie truth asserted is that Christ, the Son of God, had 
not been manifested among them, or experienced by them to 
be unsatisfying or uncertain, bat in Mm was yea. That is, 
he was simple truth. In him, i. e. in Christ, was truth. He 
proved himself to be all that was affirmed of him. He was 
and continued to be (yeyoi/ev) all that they had been led to 
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expect. Let, therefore, what will become of me and of my 
reputation for veracity, Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. 

20. For all the promises of God in him are yea, 
and in him amen, unto the glory of God by us. 

This verse is the confirmation of what precedes, Christ 
was, and is, not yea and nay, not uncertain and inconsistent, 
for in him all the promises of God were fulfilled. All that 
God had promised relative to the salvation of man met its full 
accompli^ment in him. Instead ot^ aU the promises, the 
Greek is, as many promises. That is, as many promises as 
had from the beginning been made as to what tne Messiah 
was to be and to do. fn him were the yea. That is, in him 
they found their affirmation or accomplishment. The ai-ticle 
(to vat), the yea, has reference to the promises. Christ, as re- 
gards the promises of God, was the yea, i, e. their affirmation 
and accomplishment. And in him the Amen. This ia say- 
ing in Hebrew what had just been said in Greek ; Am.en be- 
ing equivalent to yea. It is not unusual with the sacred 
writers to give solemn or impressive formulas in both lan- 
gnages. The promises of God are amen in Christ, because he 
is the sum and substance of them. He says in a sense wliich 
includes the idea here expressed, " I am the truth," John 14, 
6 ; and in Rev. 3, 7 he is de^gnated as " He that is true ; " 
and in Rev. 3, 14 he is called, " The Amen, the faithful and 
true witness." The common text, which is expressed in our 
version, has the support of the manuscripts D, E, I, K, which 
read Kal iv airS, and in Mm. A, B, C, F, G have Sw ™i 81 
avTov, wherefore also through him the Amen. This reading, 
which most recent editions adopt, was preferred by Calvin, 
who renders the passage, quare et per ipsum sit Amen. The 
Vulgate has the same reading, ideo et per ipsum Afnen. The 
sense thus expressed is certainly better and fuller. The vei-se 
then teaches not only that the promises of God receive their 
coufimiation in Christ, but also that we experience and assent 
to their truth. We say Amen, it is even so, to all God had 
promised, when we come to know Christ. To the glory of 
God by us. As these words are commonly pointed the natu- 
ral interpretation is, that hy us, i. e. by the preaching of the 
apostles, men are brought thus to say Amen to the divine 
promises, to the glory of God. God is gloritied by the feith 
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m his promises tlius expressed, Tbe words, however, admit 
of a different construction. By us niay be connected with 
the first part of the ciav^e. ' The Anaen is said by us to the 
glory of God,' This may mean, ' We Christiaoa render a glad 
assent to the promises thus ratified in Christ.' But ua in the 
immediate conte.Yt refers to the apostles, and therefore cannot 
be naturally here made to refer to Christians generally. Or, 
the meaning may be, * By us apostles testimony is given to the 
truth of the promises, to the gloiy of God.' Tliis last-men- 
tioned interpretation, however, is inconsistent with the scrip- 
tural use of the expression " to say Amen,'' which means sim- 
ply to assent to, or to sanction. 1 Cor. 14, 16, The apostles 
did not say Amen to the promises by preaching the gospel ; 
but through their preaching men were brought to say Amen ; 
that is, they were led to the joyful experience and avowal of 
faith in what God had promised. In Christ, therefore, the 
promises were fulfilled; and in him also men were brought, 
through the apostles, joyfully to assent to them. Bengel'a 
pithy comment on this verse is : Nae respectu Dei promitten- 
tis, amen respectu credentium. " He that hath received his 
testimony, hath sot to his seal that God is true." John 3, 33. 
1 John 5, 9, 10. To receive God's testimony concerning his 
Son, to say Amen, aud to believe, all mean tlie same thing. 

21. 23. Now he which stablisheth us with you in 
Christ, and hath anointed us, (is) God; who hath also 
sealed us, and given the earnest of the Spirit in our 
hearts. 

In the preceding verse the apostle had spoken of Christ as 
the truth and substance of all the divine promises, and of the 
cordial assent which believers gave to those promises ; he here 
brings into view God as the author and preserver of their 
faith, who would assuredly grant them the salvation of which 
he had already ^ven them the foretaste aud the pledge. N'ov) 
ne; or, but he who stablisheth us with you in. Christ. The 
word is o ^t^aiiav, who renders firm or sled^ctst ; i. e. who 
causes us with you to stand firm, eis Xpumiv, in raferenee to 
Christ, so that we adhere to him with unshaken constancy. 
As by the pronouns we and us, in what precedes, the apostle 
had meant himself and Silas and Timothy, here where he has 
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reference to all believers he unites them with himself, us with 
you. The constancy in faith whicli God gave ■was not a gilt 
peculiar to teachers, but comnaon to all true Christians. And 
hath anointed ua. Kings, prophets, and priests were anointed 
rt'hen inaugurated in their several offices ; to anoint may there- 
tore mean to qualify by divine influence, and thereby to au- 
thorize any one to discharge the duties of any office. In 
Luke 4, 18 owr Lord appHes to himself the language of Isaiah 
61, 1, "The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor." Acts 4, 27. 
10,38. "God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost." In like manner Christiana are spoken of as anointed, 
because by the Spirit they are consecrated to God and quali- 
fied for his service. 1 John 2, 20, 27. When Paul says here, 
hath anointed ms, he means by ws all Christians, and of course 
the anointing to which he reters is that which is common to 
all believers. This is plain, 1. Because the object of the two 
participles, ^(jSailov and wVns, here used, must be the same ; 
' who establisheth us, and hath anointed us.' But with the 
former Paul expressly associates the Corinthians. lie says, 
us with you. They as well as he were the subjects of the 
oonflrmation, and therefore also of the anointing, 2. What 
follows of sealing and i-eceiving the earnest of the Spirit, can- 
not with any propriety be restricted to ministers. 3. In the 
New Testament official anointmg is spoken of only in relation 
to Christ, never of apostles or preachers; whereas believers 
are said to receive the imction of the Holy Spirit. The de- 
sign of the apostle is not, as some of the later commentators 
say, to assert that God had given to Mm the assurance of the 
Spirit as to his fidelity in preaching the gospel ; but to show 
that believers were indebted to God for their laith, and that he 
would certainly cause them to persevere. Is God; God it is 
who confii-ms and anoints his people. Comp. 5, 5 for a simi- 
larly constructed passage. This is the common and natural 
explanation. Billroth and Olshausen render it thos: 'God, 
wlio establishes and anointed us, also seated us,' But this 
makes the first part of the verse too subordinate ; the sealing 
is not the dominant idea. It is only one of the several bene- 
fits specified, It is God who establishes, anoints, seals and 
gives the earnest of the Spirit. Who also hath sealedus, A 
seal is used, 1. To indicate proprietorship. 2. To authenti- 
cate or prove to be genuine, 3, To preserve safe or inviolate. 
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The Holy Spirit, which ia one view is an nnction, in another 
view is a sea!. He marks those in whom he dwells aa belong- 
ing to God. They bear the seal of God npon them. Rev. 7, 
2. 2 Tim. 2, 19. Act. Thorn. § 26, o 5(os 6ta t^s avrov o-^oyZ- 

8o! hnyivuurKei to. iSia n-pofSara, God knOWS by ku Seol his OWU 

eheej>. He also bears witness in the hearts of believers that 
they are the children of God, He authenticates them to 
themselves and others as genuine believers. And he effectu- 
ally secures them from apostasy and perdition. Eph. 1, 3. 4, 
30. This last idea is amplified in the next clause ; and hath 
ffiven the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. The Holy 
Spirit is itself the earnest, i, e. at once the foretaste and pledge 
of redemption. The word a^pa^iav, pledge, is a Hebrew word, 
which passed as a mercantile term, probably from the Pheni- 
cian, into the Greek and Latin. It is properly that part of 
the purchase money p^d in advance, as a security for the re- 
mainder. The indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
his people, is that paat of the Wesangs of redemption, which 
God gives them as a pledge of their tall and final salvation. 
So certain, therefore, as the Spirit dwells in us, so certain is 
our final salvation. " If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his. . . But if the Spirit of him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also qaicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you," Rom. 8, 9-11. The indwelling 
of the Spirit is therefore called the first-fraits of redemption. 
Rom. 8, 23. Comp. Eph. 1, 14. 2 Cor. 5, S. There is but one 
thing stated in these verses, and that is that God establishes 
or renders his people fii-m and secure in their anion with 
Christ, and in their participation of the benefits of redemption. 
How he does this, and the evidence that he does it, is ex- 
pressed or presented by saying he hath anointed, sealed, and 
given us the earnest of the Sjjirit, The indwelling of the 
Spirit, therefore, renders the believer secure and steadfast; it 
is his anointing ; it is the seal of God impressed upon the soul, 
and therefore the pledge of redemption. The fruits of the 
Spirit are the only evidence of his presence ; so that while 
those who experience and manifest those fruits may rejoice in 
the certainty of salvation, those who are destitute of them 
have no right to appropriate to themselves the consolation of 
this and similar declarations of the word of God. The perse- 
verance of the saints is a perseverance in holiness. 
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23. Moreover, I call God for a record upon my 
soiol, that to spare you I came not as yet unto Corinth. 
Paul here returns to the original charge. The compliunt 
against him for not having executed his purpose of going at 
once from Epiiesus to Corinth, he had leil on one side to meet 
the more serious charge of inconsistency in his teaching. 
Having answered that accusation, he here says, JBwt I sparing 
you, i. e. for the salce of avoiding giving you pain, came not 
again to Corinth. The obvious implication is, that such was 
the state of things in Corinth that had he ^one there immedi- 
ately on leaving Ephesus, as he had originally intended, he 
would have heen obliged to appear among them with a rod, 
1 Cor, 4, 21. It was to avoid that necessity, and to give them 
the opportunity to correct abuses before he came, that he had 
deferred his visit. As there was no available testimony by 
which the apostle could prove that such was his motive, he 
confirms it by an oath. I invoke God as a witness, i. e, I 
call upon the omniscient God, who is the avenger of all perjn- 
ry, to bear testimony to the truth of what I say, "An oath 
for confirmation is the end of all strife," Heb. 6, 16. All the 
bonds of society are loosened, and all security of life and prop- 
erty is lost, if men are not to be believed upon their oaths. 
This shows that human society depends on the sanctity of 
an oath ; and aa the oath derives all its sacredness fi-om faith 
in God, as the providential and moral governor of the world, 
it is obvious that society cannot exist without religion. Su- 
perstition and false religion, although great evils, are far bet- 
ter than atheism. The words eVl ttjv iniiv ipvx^y, rendered ort 
my soul, may mean against my soul ; or, I summon God to 
me as a witness. The latter idea mcludes the former, for, aa 
Calvin says, " He who uses God as a witness, cites the punish- 
er of fe 



24. Not for that we have dominion over your faith, 
but are helpers of your joy : for by faith ye stand. 

This is intended to moderate and explain what precedes. 
' When I speak of sparing you, I do not wish to intimate that I 
consider myself the lord over your feith.' Not for that, oix oti, 
equivalent to, I do not say that we have dominion over your 
faith. Some Ba.-^ faith is here used for believers, (the abstract 
for the concrete,) we have not dominion over believers ; or, aa 
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St. Peter says, are not lords over God's heritage. 1 Pet. 5, 3. 
Others say faith here means faithJife; we have not dominion 
over your Christian life. Both of these interpretations are 
unnataral and unnecessary. The word is to be taken in ita 
ordinary sense. Paul disclaims all authority over their feith, 
either a^ a man or as an apostle. . It was not for him, and if 
not for him, surely for no other man or set of men, to deter- 
mine what they should believe. He called upon the Galatiana 
to denounce him, or even an angel from heaven, as accursed, 
J'he preached another gospel. Gal. 1, 8. Faith rests not on 
the testimony of man, but on the testimony of God. When 
we believe the Scriptures, it is not man, but God whom we 
beheve. Therefore iaith is subject not to man but to God 
alone. This is perfectly consistent with the plenary inspira- 
tion of the apostles, and with our confidence in them as the 
iufellible witnesses of the truth. When a man speaks through 
a trumpet, it is the man and not the trumpet that we believe. 
Or when we read a printed page, we have confidence in the 
trustworthiness of the words as symbols of thought, but it is 
the mind expressed by those symbols with which we are in 
communion. So the apostles were but the organs of the Holy 
Ghost ; what they spoke as such, they could not recall or 
modify. What they should communicate was not under their 
control ; they were not the lords, bo to speak, of the gospel, 
BO that they eoold make it what they pleased. Not at all ; 
Ehey were as much subject to the communication which they 
received, and as much bound to believe what they were made 
the instruments of teaching, as other men. Pmil therefore 

Silaces himself alongside of his brethren, not over them as a 
ord, but as a joint-teliever with them in the gospel which he 
preached, and a helper of their joy. That is, his office was to 
co-operate with them in the promotion of their spiritual wel- 
fiire. It was not the end of the apostleship to ^ve pain or to 
inflict punishment, but to promote the real happiness of the 
people. For ly faith ye stand. The meaning of this clause 
is doubtful. Taken by themselves the words may mean, 'Ye 
stand firm or independently as to faith,' This would suit the 
connection as indicated hjf&r. ' W^ are not lords over your 
faith, but merely helpers, tor you stand independently as to 
faith.' Or the meaning may be what is expressed in our ver- 
sion, 'Te stand by faith.' Then the connection, as explained 
by Calvin, is, ' Since it is the eifect and nature of iaith to sus- 
tain or cause you to staml, it is absurd tliat it should be sub* 
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ject to man, or that we should have dominion over your 
IJiith.' This, however, is rather an obsoui'e argument. Ac- 
cording to Meyer the connection is with the immediately pre- 
cedina; words, ' We are helpers of your joy, because ye are 
steadtast as to faith.' That is, steadfastness m laith is necessa- 
ry to joy. The most natural interpretation probably is that 
given by Erasmus; fidei nomine nallam habemus in vos domi- 
nium, in qua perseveratis ; sed est in vita quod in vobis cor- 
rectum volebam. ' Over your taith I have no dominion, for in 
that ye stand ; but, when I speak of not sparing, I had refer- 
ence to your conduct.' He had authority in matters of dis- 
cipline, but not in matters of faith. As to the latter, he and 
they were equally under subjection to the revelation of God. 
He indeed, as the organ of the Spirit, could declare infallibly 
what that revelation was, but he could not go counter to it, 
and was to be judged by it. If the inspired apostles rciMg- 
nised not only their subjection to the word of God, but also 
the right of the people to judge whether their teachings were 
in accordance with the supreme standard, it is most evident 
that no church authority can make any thing contrary to 
Scripture obligatory on believers, and that the ultimate i-ight 
to decide whether ecclesiastical decbions are in accordance 
with the word of God, rests with the people. In other words, 
Paul recognises, even in reference to himself the right of pri- 
vate judgment. He allowed any man to pronounce him 
anathema, if he did not preach the gospel as it had been re- 
vealed and authenticated to the church. Qoum eorum fidei 
dominari se- negat, dgniiicat injustam banc esse et minimo 
tolerandam potestatem, imo tyrannidem in ecclesia. Fides 
enim prorsus ab bominum jugo soluta, Uberrimaque esse debet. 
Notandum autem, qiiis loquatur ; nam aquis omnino sit mor- 
taliom qui jus habeat tale dominium sibi vindieandi, Paulus 
certe dignus hae prasrogativa fuit, fotetur autem sibi non 
competere. Itaque coUigimus, fidem non aliam subjectionem 
agnoscere, quam verbi Dei : horoinum imperio minime esse 
obnoxiam, Calvin. 
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ClIAFTEK II. 



Till! first paragraph, vs. 1-4, relates to the change of his plan of going im- 
medialelj to Corinth. Iji vs. B-11 he refers to the case of discipline 
nientioiLcd in liis former letter. In vs. 12*1* he states why he did not 
remain in TroaB. And \a vs. 14-11 he pours ont his heart in gratilude 
to (iod for the continued triuniph of the gospel. 

2Vie true reason ■why the ujiosth did not yo immeditUely to 
Gorinth, and his views in reference to the offender whose 
exeommunication he had insisted -upon in his former letter. 
Thebb is no change of subject in this chapter. The apostle 
after defending himself from the charge of levity in conduct 
and inconsistency in doctrine, had s^d, in v. 23 of the jjre- 
ceding chapter, that he did not go to Corinth before giving 
the church time to comply with the injunctions cont^ned in 
his former letter, because he did not wish to appear among 
them as a judge. He here says, in amplification, that he had 
determiued not again to visit Corinth imder circumstances 
which could only give pain to the Corinthians and to himself. 
lie knew that he could not give them sorrow without being 
himself grieved, and he was assured that if he was happy they 
would share in his joy, vs. 1—4, The soitow occasioned by 
the insestuous person was not confined to the apostle, but 
shared by the church. He was satisfied with the conrae 
which the church had pursued in reference to that case, aiid 
was willing the offender should be restored to their fellowship 
if they were, vs. 5-11. His anxiety about them was so great 
that not finding Titns, from whom he expected to receive 
intelligence, he ^-aa unable to remmn at Troas, but passed 
over into Macedonia to meet him on his way, vs. 12. 13. Tlie 
intelligence which he received from Titus being &vourable, 
the apostle expresses in strong terms his gratitude to God 
who iways caused him to triumph, vs. 15-1 J. 

1. But I determined this with myself, that I would 
not come again to you in heaviness. 

The connection is with what immediately precedes, 'I 
deferred my visit in order to spare you, not that I assume to 
be a lord over your feith, btit a helper of your joy. But the 
true reason lor my not coming was that I did not wish to 
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come with heaviness.' The words tipiva l^taur^, rendered J 
delermimd with myself ^ may mean simply I determine as to 
myself , I had made up my mind ; or, ' I determined yor my- 
self i. e. for my own sake. This perhaps is to be preferred. 
The apostle thus delicately intimates that it was not merely to 
spare them, but also himselij that he put off his visit. The 
word this refers to the purpose which the apostle had formed, 
and which is explained by the following infinitive, /i^ i\$dv, 
not to come. Two explanations are given of the following 
clause. According to the one, the meaning is, ' I detei-mined 
that my second visit should not be with sorrow;' according 
to the other, ' I determined not a second time to visit you in 
sorrow,' In the one case the implication is that Paul had, at 
this time, been only once in Corinth ; in the other, the passage 
implies that he had already (i. e. alter his Si-st visit) been to 
Corinth under circumstances painfiil to himself and to the 
church. There are two reasons for preferring this latter view. 
The first is, that according to the position of the words, aa 
given in all the older mannscripts, (jl^ waXiv h/ XinrTj wpos v/iSs 
iXSetv,) the TrdXo', again, belongs to the whole clause and not 
exclusively to iXSav. The sense, therefore, ia that he deter- 
mmed not a second time to come with sorrow, (he had done 
that once.) The other reason is, that there is evidence from 
other passages that Paul had been twice to Corinth before 
this letter was written. See 12, li. 21. 13, 1. That there ia 
no mention in the Acts of this intermediate joui-ney, ia no suf 
fieient reason for denying it, as the paaaagea referred to are so 
explicit. To make the second visit one by letter, as Calvin 
(venerat enim semel per epistolam) and others have done, ia 
evidently unnatural. Having gone once to correct abuses and 
to exercise severity, he waa aujuous not to have a second pain- 
ftil interview of the same kind, and therefore, instead of going 
to them, as he had intended, directly from Corinth, he waited 
to learn through Titus what had been the effect of his letter. 
With heaviness, iv Xinnj, with sorrow, i. e. causing sorrow to 
you. This explanation is" required by the following verse, 
otherwise the meaning would more naturaDy be in sorrow, 
i. e. in a sorrowful state of mind, as the word Au'tdj everywhere 
else with Paul means a state of grief. 

2. Por if I make you sorry, who is be that maketh 
me glad, but the same that is made sorry by rae ? 
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This is the reason why he did not wish to come bringing 
sorrow with him ; ' For if,' says he, ' I make you sorry, who ia 
there to make me glad ? How can I be happy, if you are 
afliicted ? Unless my visit cause you joy, it can bring no joy 
to me,' As inspiration leaves full play to all the characteristic 
peculiarities of its subject, in readmg the wi'itings of inspired 
men we learn not only the mind of the Spirit, but also the 
personal characterof the writers. The urbanity ofthe apostle 
Paul, his refinement and courtesy, are just as plainly revealed 
in his epistles as his intellectual power and moral courage. 
The passage before us is one of many illustrations ofthe trnth 
of this remark, furnished by this epistle. Who is he thai 
maketh me glad, hut the same that is made sorry hy me. The 
singular is used, not because a pai-ticular individual, mneh less 
because the incestuous person, la specially refen-ed to, but be- 
cause the case ia stated in the form of a general proposition. 
'I cannot expect joy from one to whom I bring sorrow.' 
Such was the apostle's love for the Corinthians that unless 
they were happy he could not be happy. This ia the natural 
and commonly received interpretation of the passage. Chiy- 
sostom, and many ofthe ancient commentators, and some also 
of the moderns, give a different view of its meaning. ' Who 
gives me joy, but he who allows himself (Xtnrou^ievos as middle 
and not passive) to be grieved by me,' That is, no one causes 
me so much joy as he who is brought to repentance by me. 
But this is obviously inconsistent with the context. The 
verse, as thus explained, gives no reason why Paul did not 
wish to go to Corinth bringing sorrow. On the contrary, the 
more of that kind of sorrow he brought with him, or was oo- 
caaioned by his visit, the better. This interpretation would 
make the apostle say, ' I will not come with sorrow, for noth- 
ing ^ves me so much pleasure as to cause (godly) sorrow.' 
To avoid this incongruity Olshausen says the connection is to 
be thus understood : Paul determined that he would not come 
with sorrow, because he feared that few of the Corinthians 
would give him the happiness of seeing that they had been 
made sorry by his former reproofs. But this makes the pas- 
sage itself a reproof, an insinuation that they had not prohted 
by his first letter. This is contrary to the whole spirit of the 
passage, which is overflowing with confidence and afiectlon. 

^. And I wrote this same unto you, lest, when I 
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came, I should have sorrow from them of whom I 
ought to rejoice ; having confidence in you all that my 
joy is (the joy) of you all. 

Having s^d that his motive for not coming at once to Cor- 
inth was to avoid, giving them sorrow, he here adds, ' And I 
wrote what I did in my former letter that, when I came, I 
might not have sorrow.' Instead of going in person to cor- 
rect the evils which existed in the church of Corinth, he wrote 
to them that those evils might be corrected before he came, 
and thus his comiog wonld be a source of joy to both parties. 
It is evident from the preceding context, and from vs. 4 and 
9, that fypai/fo here refers not to this epistle, but to the former 
one. Unis same, toSto airo, that veey thing, that is, tlie very 
thing which I did write respecting the incestuous person. 
Tiie expression seems to have special reference to that case, 
because that is evidently the case to which the following 
verses relate. It appears that the point about which the 
apostle was most anxious was, how the Corinthians would act 
in regard to his command, 1 Cor. 5, 13, to put away from 
among them " that wicked person." lie seems to have feared 
that his enemies might have had influence enough with the 
church, to prevent tieir executing his command. He there- 
fore waited in painful suspense to learn the issue. And when 
Titus, on his return from Corinth, informed him that they had 
not onlj' promptly obeyed his directions, but that the offender 
himseli and the whole church had been brought to deep and 
genuine repentance, his heart was filled with gratitude to God, 
and with love to the people who had manifested such a Chris- 
tian spirit. All this is plain from what is said in ch. 7. Eras- 
mus and several other commentators render toEto afird hae 
eadem de causa, for this very reason. The sense would then 
be, ' I determined I would not come to you with sorrow, and 
for that very reason I wrote to you that I might not.' 
This, although it suits the preceding context, is not so con- 
sistent with what follows as the common interpretation; for 
in the following verses the apostle states the reasons for his 
writing as he had done in his former letter. 

Xesi when I came J should have sorrow from them of 
whom I ought to rejoice. That is, ' I wrote what I did that I 
might not have sorrow from those, who should be to me a 
source of joy.' He wished all painful questions settled before 
' '<- ■ ^ conJidenceinyouaMthatmyJoi/istheJol/ 
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of you all. Paul in saying that he wished all causes of p-iinfiil 
collision might be removed out of the way before he went to 
Corinth, did not isolate himself fi-oni the people, as though 
concerned only tor his own peiice of mind, but was satisfied 
that what made him happy would make them happy. My jov 
will be the joy of you all. This does not mean merely that it 
would give them pleasure to see him happy, but also mat obe- 
dience on their pai-t, and the consequent purity and prosperity 
of the church, were as necessary to their happiness as to his. 
Paul says he had this confidence in them aU, although it ia 
abundantly evident that there were men among them who 
were his bitter opponents. These latter he here leaves out of 
view, and speaks of the majority, probably the great body, of 
the church aa though it were the whole. 

4. For out of iimcb affiietiou and anguish of heart 
I wrote unto you with many tears ; not that ve should 
be grieved, but that ye may know the love wliich I 
have the more abundantly towards vou. 

The connection is either with the nnmediately preceding 
clause, 'I have confidence in you, for otherwise it would not 
have given me so much pain to write as I did;' or, what is 
more natural because more direct, the reference is to the mo- 
tives which dictated his letter. ' I was influenced by the de- 
sire of promoting your happuiess, for to me it was a most 
painfiit duty.' Out of (ix) indicates the source. Hi» letter 
flowed from a broken heart. Affliction and anguish refer to 
hig inward feelings, not to Ids outward cireurastancea, for both 
ai-e qualified by the word Tiea^t. It was out of an afflicted, an 
oppressed heart, tliat he wrote. With many tears, (Sui,) 
through many tears. The imioii of fidelity and love which 
renders parental discipline peculiarly effective, gives also pe- 
culiar power to eccleaiastical censures. When Uie offender is 
made to feel that, while his rin is punished, he himself is loved; 
and that the end aimed at is not his suffering but his good, 
he is the more likely to be brought to repentance. Every 
pastor must see in the ai>ostIe's love for the Corinthians, and 
m the extreme soitow with which he exercised discipline in 
the ease of offendei's, an instructive example for his imitation. 
Not that ye should be grieved, my object va writing was not 
to cause you sorrow, hut that ye may know the love that I 
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Aave the more abundantly towards you. The ends which tha 
apostle desired to accomplish by his former letter were numer- 
ous, and he therefore soinetim.es specifies one, aod sometimes 
another. Here, he saya, it was to manifest his love ; in v. 9 
he saj^s it was to test their obedience ; in ch, 1 he saya it was 
to bring them to repentance. These are not incompatible ends, 
and therefore there is no Inconsistency between these several 
statements. The love which I have the more abimdantly 
towards you. This naturally means the special love which I 
have for you. His love for them was more abundant, or 
greater, than that which he had for any other church. This 
view is borne out by numerous other passages in these two 
epistles, which go to show that Paul's love for the Corinthian 
cnurch was, for some reason, peculiarly strong. As vs. 5-11 
have direct reference to the case of the incestuous person, it is 
the more probable that all that he says in the preceding verses 
as to his reasons for not coming sooner to Corinth, and as to 
the sorrow and anxiety which he felt about the state of the 
church there, had special reference to that case. 



5. But if any have caused grief, Ke hath not grieved 
me, but in part, that I may not overcharge you all. 

The connection between this paragraph, vs. 5-11, and 
what precedes is natural and obvious. Paul had been speak- 
ing of his motives for writing his former letter. It was not 
intended to give them sorrow. If sorrow had been occasioned, 
it had not come from him. This led him to speak more pai-- 
tieularly of the case which had occasioned so much distress. 
The proper interpretation of this paiticular verse is, however, 
a matter of great doubt. The translation is of necessity, in 
this case, an exposition, and therefore the grounds of doubt 
do not appear to the English reader. Our translators, after 
Luther, assume that diro ^qjovs, in part, are to be connected 
with the preceding clause, and xatras v/xas, you all, with hn- 
fiapai, ov&rcharge. Thus construed the sense can only bo, 
' If any one has caused giief, be has not gi-ieved me, but in 
part, that is, I am not the only person aggrieved. I say this, 
lest I should bear hard upon you all. It would be a severe 
reflection on you to say that you did not feel any sorrow for 
the offence in question.' According to this view, the design 
of the passage is to guai'd against the impression that he 
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meant to charge tliem with indifference. But to this it is ob- 
jected that to express this sense d ^itij, and not oXXo, would be 
required. "Ilehatli not grieved me except in part." And 
secondly, that the idea thus expressed is not suited to the 
context. The main idea evidently is, ' He hath not grieved 
me but you.' The subordinate words and clauses therefore 
must be aceomi.iodated to that idea. Hence tSXA,' «xo (ii«pou4 
must be connected with what follows, and -n-avra^ £^s with 
AeXvTnjKO'. Then the sense will be, 'He hath not grieved me, 
but in part, or, to a certain extent, (lest I should bear too 
hard on kim,)^ you all.' The design of the passage, according 
to this view, is to soften the charge agiunst the penitent Of- 
tender of having been the cause of son-ow. This the apostle 
does, first, by saying, " he did not grieve me," i. e, it was no 
personal offence against me that he committed ; and second, 
that all the Corinthians were not afflicted, it was not a uni- 
versal sorrow that he caused. This substantially is the inter- 
pretation given by Calvin after Chrysostom, and is the one 
adopted by the great majority of modem commentators. It 
has the advantage of being not only suited to the meaning of 
the words, but to the whole tone of the following context, 
which is eminently mild and conciliatory. The apostle's heait 
was overflowing with the tenderest feelings towards his Co- 
rinthian brethren, and he was evidently solicitous to heal the 
salutary wounds inflicted by his former letter. There is still 
another view of the passage which should be mentioned. It 
may be pointed so as to read thus : ' He hath not grieved me, 
but in part (that I may not overcharge aD) you,' This, how- 
ever, unnaturally separates the words Travms v/ifis, pou all. 



6. Sufficient to such a man is this punishment, 
which (was inflicted) of many. 

I do not wish to be severe towards him, for the punish- 
ment which ho has received is sufficient. The word ^ lirniiua, 
rendered punishment, occurs only in Wisdom 3, 10 in this 
sense, and therefore many assume that it here does not mean 
punishment, but reproof. The word rendered sufficient, ucavov, 
is used substantively. "This punishment is a sufBciency, or a 
satisfaction," Comp. Matt. 6, 34 for a similar construction. 
Paul says the punishment or reproof was administered v?™ rJui' 
Trktiovuiv, by the majority, intimating that all did not concur in 
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it. ThJs, however, is not a necessary icferonce, because oi 
ttAhoves may mean the many, the whole body considered aa 
many, because composed of many members. There are three 
views taken of this verse in connection with what follows. In 
his former letter the apostle had not only commanded the 
church to excommunicate the person here referred to, but de- 
clared his own determination to deliver him to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesli. 1 Cor. 5, 5. Grotius supposes that 
in consequence of that judgment he was seized with some 
bodily malady, for delivery from which Paul, in this connec- 
tion, declares his wilimgnesa that the Corinthians should pray. 
Of this, however, the passage gives no intimation. A second 
view IS that the sentence of excommunication had not been 
canied mto effect, but as the reproof administered by many 
had had the effect of leading the offender to repentance, the 
apostle here intimates his satisfaction with what tlie church 
had done, although his injunctions had not been fully complied 
with. This is the view of Calvin, Beza, and of many others In 
favour of this explanation it is urged that the expression " this 
pu^i^ent " naturally refers to that punishment or reproof 
which the Corinthians had administered aa distinguished from 
that which he had enjoined; and his saying "(Ajs punish- 
ment," of which he had heard, was enough, implies that he 
did not wish them to proceed any further, but rather that 
they Khould console the penitent by the assurance of their 
love. On the other hand, however, v. 9 (as well as ch 7) 
clearly intunates that the church had rendered a prompt obe- 
dience to the apostle's directions. The great majority of 
commentators, therefore, understand the passage to mean that 
Paul did not wish the excommunication to be continued any 
longer. As it had produced its desired effect, he was willing 
that the offender should be restored to the commmiiou of the 
church. The whole passage indicates that Paul was more 
lenient than the church, for he exhorts his readers not to be 
too severe in their treatment of their offending brother. A 
I^sage, says Calvin, himself a severe disciplinarian, well to be 
observed, as it teaches with what equity and clemency the dis- 
ciphneof the church is to be attempered; qua (equitate et 
clemetUia temperanda sit discipUna ecdeaioB. Paul, he adds, 
was satisfied with the repentance of the offender ; whereas the 
ancient bishops gave forth their canons requiring a penance 
ot three, or seven years, or even for a life-time, without regard 
to the contrition of the unhappy victims of their severity. 
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7. So tliat contrariwise ye (ought) rather to forgive 
(him) and comfort (him), lest perhaps such a one should 
be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow. 

The consequence of what in expressed in v. 8 is indicated 
by the words so that. ' The punishment being sufficient, the 
consequence is that, instead oi^its bein* increased or continued, 
you should for^ve and comfort the offender.' As the apostle 
seems to indicate what ought to be done, most commentators 
snpply before the infinitives )(afiCa-aa-SoJ. km irapaKaAerai the 
word Set or Sdv, ' it is necessary to forgive and comfort.' The 
infinitive itself, however, often expresses, after verbs of saying, 
and the like, not what is, but what should be, e. g. Xeyovrts 
'r£pi.7iu.ve<rdai. Saying you ougJii to be circumcised. Acts 15, 
24. 31, 4. 21. Winer, p. STl, says that neither of these 
modes of explanation is necessary, as the infinitives may be 
connected immediately with Eicavov, ' The reproof is sufficient 
— in order to yoar pai'doning and comforting him.' The deli- 
cacy of the apostle towards this offiinder is indicated by his 
abstaining either from naming him, or designating him as he 
had before done, 1 Cor. 5, 13, as that wicked person. He re- 
fers to him simply as such an one, without any appellation 
which could wound his feeUngs. The apostle eombmed, thei-o- 
fore, the strictest fidehty with the greatest tenderness As 
long as the offender was impenitent and persisted in hia of- 
fence, Paul insisted upon the severest pumsbment. As soon 
as he acknowledged and forsook his sin, he became his earaeat 
advocate. Lest he should he swaUowed up v>ith overmuch 
smrow, that is, lest he should be driven to desp^r and thus 
destroyed. Undue severity is as mnch to be avoided as undue 
leniency. The character which Paul here exhibits reflects the 
imt^e of our heavenly Father. His word is filled with de- 
nunciations against impenitent sinners, and at the same time 
with assurances of unbounded pity and tenderness towards 
the penitent. He never breaks the bruised reed or qnenchea 
the smoking flax. 

8. "Wherefore I beseech you that ye would confirm 
(your) love towards him. 

The connection is either with v. 6, ' His punishment is mf- 
&dent— wherefore confirm your love tuwards hiro ;' or with 
wliat immediately precedes. 'There U danger of his bemg 
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swallowed up with overmuch sorrow unless you for^ve him, 
wherefore confirm your love to him.' The latter method ia 
to be preferred, though the sense is substantially the same. 
I beseech you^ vapoKaXS,, the same word which in the preced- 
ing verse is nsed in the sense of consoling. Paul not unfre- 
quently uses the same word in the immediate connection in 
^fferent senses. 1 Cor. 3, 17. ii,23. That ye would c<m- 
Jirm, literally, to confirm, KvpSioni. The word properly means 
to ratify with authority by some pubhc or formal act. Gal. 
S, 15. And this sense is generally adopted here. The apostle 
IS tmderetood to call upon them by a formal act to reinstate 
the offender in the communion of the church, to assure him 
of their love, so that be might not have to infer it merely 
from_ their treatment of him. The word, however, may mean 
nothing more than is expressed in our version. ' I exhort you 
to make your love towards Him a matter of certainty.' But 
as the impUcation ia that they had already begun to manifest 
their brotherly affection for him, the probabSity is that the 
apostle wished them to give their love a foi-mal ratilication. 

9. For to this end also did I write, that I might 
know the proof of you, whether ye be obedient in all 
things. 

Verses 9 and 10 are sometimes regarded as a parenthesis, 
so as to connect the 11th verse with the 8th. 'Confirm your 
love towards him, lest Satan get an advantage over us.' But 
a parenthesis is never to be assumed where the gi-ammatical 
constraction continues unbroken, and the logical connection is 
uninterrupted. The -11th verse is naturally connected with 
the 10th, and the 9th with the 8th. 'Confirm your love to 
him, for the object of my writing to you to exclude him from 
your fellowship, has been accomplished.' To this end means 
the end specified m the latter part of the verse. I wrote, 
iypaij/a, a form of the verb which is often in the epistolary style 
used of the letter in the process of being written. Rom 15 
15. iCor. 9, 15. 1 Pet. 6, 12, &c. The whole context, how- 
ever, shows that Paul refers to his fonaer letter. See vs. 3. 4. 
He did not write this letter to test their obedience, though 
that was one of the objects of his former epistle. Paul says, 
'I also wrote.' This also may indicate that it was the object 
of his former letter as well as of the exhoitation which he had 
just given them, to test their obedience. But sudi was not 
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the object of that exhortation. It is better therefore to un- 
derstand the (koX) also, as simply intended to give prominence 
to the words Twrote, as something additional to other thinM 
which he had done with the same general object. 'To this 
end I also wrote, as well as did many other things,' &c. "The 
end (although not the only one), which the apoatle had in view 
in enjoining on the church the excommunication of the person 
here referred to, was, as he says, that I might know the proof 
of you. The word used is Soki^^, which means trial, 8, 2, 
" trial of affliction ; " or, ^oi^ (es(, 13,3, "As ye seek a proof 
of Christ speaking in me ; " or, the result of trial, what is ap- 

E roved, integrity that has heen tested. Phil, 2, 22, "Ye know 
is tried integrity." The last meaning is the best suited to 
this place. ' That I might know your integrity, i. e, your true 
Cluistian temper.' This is exphuned by saying he wished to 
see whether they would be obedient in aU things, eli Trdvra, 
in reference to all things. These latter words stand first, 
' Whether as to all thin^ ye ai'e obedient,' which is more em- 
phatic. Obedience to legitimate authority is one of the fruits 
and evidences of Christian sincerity, A rebellions, self-willed, 
disobedient spirit is a strong indication of an unsanctified 
heart. As the Corinthians bad proved themselves obedient 
to the apostle's directions, and as the offender was truly peni- 
tent, the object of his letter, both as it related to them and to 
him, had been attained, and therefore there was no reason for 
the oontinuanse of the punishment. 

10. To whom ye forgive any thing, I (forgive) also ; 
for if I forgave any thing, to whom I forgave (it),* for 
your sakes (forgave I it) in the person of Christ. 

The apostle having exhorted the Corinthians to forgive 
their repentant brother, says he was ready to join in that for- 
giveness. 2'o whom yeforgim any thing, I also. Although 
this is stated generally, as though he meant to say that he 
would forgive any one whom they were ready to forgive, yet 
it is obvious from the contest that he intended lo be under- 

* The receJTed text here reads nol yip lyii tl ti xfx^pi"!^'' ^ lex^P'"''"'^ 
for also I if I have forgieen any thing, to whom I forgave. Griesbath, Lach- 
maun, TiBcheudorf, BHekert, Meyer, and others, after the majoritj of anuieut 
MS8. read, kuI yltp iyii S ictj(i.ptanai, tl ti xtxipis/iai, for aim 1 what 1 havt 
forgiven, if I have furgiven aay tiling. 
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stood aa referring to that particular case. He was satisfied 
with their course, and also with the evidence of the repentance 
of the offender, and therefore ho was ready to sanction his 
restoration to their communion. His reason for this is stated 
in what follows, he did it for their sake. His forgiving, how- 
ever, was suspended upon tlieirs. He would not interfere to 
restore the person in question unless they were satisfied to re- 
ceive him. He therefore says, If I have forgiven any thing, 
that is, if thfi forgiveness expressed in the foregoing clause is 
to take effect and to be considered as already done, I have 
done it for your sake. He was influenced by no personal con- 
sideration either in the censure originally pronounced, or in 
his present course, but solely by a desire to promote their 
best interests. In thep^son of Christ, or, in the presence of 
Christ, Tliis latter interpretation is the more consistent with 
usage, and is generally adopted. The meaning is that he act- 
ed in this matter as ia the presence of Christ, i. e. as though 
Christ were looking on. The other explanation, which is pre- 
ferred by Luther and many others, is consistent with the 
meaning of the words, and g^ves a good sense. He acted iu 
the person of Christ, i, e. as his representative and by his au- 
thoiity. This idea, however, is commonly expressed by the 
phrase m the name of Christ. 1 Cor. 5, 4. Caivin prefers 
the former view, and adds, Christ is to be placed before us, or 
we " are to act as in his presence, for nothing is better adapt- 
ed to incline us to mercy." No mail can be severe in his 
judgment who feels that the mild eyes of Christ ai-e fixed 
upon him. 

The word x«P''^'>/^'i rendered to forgive in this verse, is a 
deponent verb, but is, in several of its Ibrms, used in a passive 
sense. It is so taken here by Rfiokert and Meyer, who give 
au entirely different explanation of the passage. They adopt 
the reading of fJriesbach, given iu the margin, and render it 
thus: 'I forgive — for what I have been forgiven, if I have 
been forgiven anything, it is for your sake.' That is, if God 
has really pardoned my great sin in persecuting Christ, it was 
for your sake. Comp. 1 Tim. 1, 16. But this interpretation 
is uioonsistent with the common use of the word, with the 
whole context, and with Paul's manner of speaking. His hu- 
mility manifested itself in deep remorse and repentance for his 
past conduct, but not in doubting whether he had been for- 
given. Besides, this interpretation would require a very un- 
natural explanation of the following clause. ' If I have been 
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for^ven for your Bate in the presence of Chrisi,' that is, 
Christ is the witness of my being forgiven. This is contrary 
to all scriptural representations. God is said to for^ve for 
Christ's sake ; and Christ is s^d to forgive, but he is never 
represented as the mere witness or spectator of our for- 



11. Lest Satan should get an advantage of us : for 
we are not ignorant of his devices. 

This verse, as above remarked, is by some made to depend 
on V, 8, the vs. 9 and 10 being parenthetioat. ' Confirm your 
love towards him — lest Satan should get an advantage of us.* 
Others make it depend on the preceiBng words, 'We should 
act (or, I was pardoned) ia the presence of Christ, lest,' &c. 
The most natural connection is with the first clause of v. 10, 
ivhich contains the main idea of the context. 'I will join you 
in pardoning the offender lest Satan get an advant^e of us,' 
i. e. make a gain of us. The expression is ^^ TrAeoi'eKnj5ui(aa' 
imo Tou oaTova, lest we shovid be made^nin qf, or defrauded, by 
Satan. It was a gain to Satan if either an individual soul 
could be driven to despair, or the peace of the church could 
be disturbed. Both of these evUs were to be apprehended if 
discipHne were carried too fh,r. This dread of Satan was not 
chimerical or unreaaonable, for lie really does seek to turn 
every thing to the disadvantage of Christ and his kingdom. 
We arc not ignorant, save the apostle, of his devices. This 
and similar passages of the Word of God teach that Satan is 
a personal being; that he exerts great influence over the 
minds of men ; Mat although finite, and, therefore, not ubiqui- 
tous, he is nevertheless represented as operating on the minds 
of men generally, and not merely on those in any one place. 
His powers of intelligence and agency therefore must be gi'cat 
beyond our conceptions. No individual and no community 
can ever be sure that he is not plotting their destruction. 
Paul might have said to the Romans or the Ephesians, as he 
did to the Corinthians, that they must take heed lest Satan 
make a gain of them, and in some way secure them as his own. 

12. 13. T'urthermore, when I came to Troas to 
(preach) Christ's gospel, and a door was opened to nie 
of the Lord, I had no rest in ray spirit because I found 
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not Titus my brother ; but taking my leave of them, 1 
went from thence into Macedonia. 

Furthermore, when I came ; literally, Sut having come. 
The particle Se (5w?) serves to resume the connection brok^ 
by the digreasion, vs. 6-11. In v. 4 he said he had written 
his former letter in great anguish and distress of heart, to 
manifest his love for them. And as a etill further proof of 
the deep interest which he took in their welfere, lie refers to 
the incident mentioned in these verses. In execution of hia 
plan of going from Ephesus through Macedonia to Corinth, 1 
Cor, 16, 5, Paul came to Troas, literally, to the Troad («« r^ 
TptociSa), a name ^ven to the whole district around the site of 
ancient Trojr. Tlie city itself was on the coast of Mysia oppo- 
site to the island of Tenedos. It had been made a Roman 
colony by Augustus, and was a place of considerable impor- 
tance, in constant commercial interconrse with the cities of 
Macedonia and Greece. Paul did not intend to make a rapid 
journey to Corinth, but a regular misaooary tour; he there- 
fore says he came to Truas to preach Christ's gospel, i. e. the 
gospel of which Christ is the author. It is also called the 
gospel of God, and Paul speaks of it as his gospel, i. e. the 
gospel which lie preached. When spoken of as the gospel 
^the kingdom of God, Matt, 4, 23, the gospel of salvation, 
Eph. 1,_1S, of peace, Eph. 6, 15, the genitive expresses either 
the subject of which the gospel treats or the effects which it 
pi-oduces. And a door was opened to me, i. e. a way of ac- 
cess, an opening to labour with effect. Of the Zord, accord- 
ing to this interpretation the words, iv xvpii^, are to be connect- 
ed with the immediately preceding participle, " door opened 
by the Lord." See 1 C^r. 15, 68. Gal. 5, 10. Eph. 2, 21. It 
is, however, more in accordance with Paul's style, who so 
freqttently uses these words in such expressions as ' work in 
the Lord,' * temple in the Lord,' ' fellow-labonrer in the Lord,' 
to refer them to the whole clause. "There was an open door 
in the Lord." The kind of door is thus indicated, or the 
sphere of labour pointed out. It was an opportunity for la- 
bouring successfully in the Lord's service. Inough the pros- 
pects were so favourable, Paal says, X Jiad no rest in my 
spirit; no irptvixaTi (mo, for my spirit. The word spirit ii 
here used because it is the highest term to designate the soul, 
Rom, 8, 16, and the anxiety or distress which the apostle ex- 
perienced con^^emed the highest feelings of his nature. .Bs- 
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cause Ifotmd not Titus my brother. He calls Titus hia broth- 
er, both because of his relation to bim as a fellow-Christian, 
and because he was a joint labourer with him in the gospel. 
He expected to meet TituB at Troas, and to learn from him the 
state of things in Corinth, and especially the effect produced 
by his former letter. It seems that he regarded this as a 
taming point in the histoiy of that ehnrch. If they submitted 
to his authority and con'ected the abases which he had point- 
ed out, and especially if they exoommnnicated the member 
guilty of the anheard-of offence so often referred to in this 
chapter, then he had hopes of their stabihty in feith and prog- 
ress in holiness. But if they refused to regard his injunctions, 
and pei-sisted in the coarse on which they had entered, then he 
foresaw their speedy destruction. So much was at stake that 
he could not endure the state of suspense which he was in ; 
and therefore, taking leave of them, that is, of the brethren in 
Troas, he passed over into Macedonia. On his first visit to this 
city, Faul was prevented from remaining by a vision, from which 
he gathered that the Lord called him to preach the gospel in 
Macedonia. Acts 16, 8. And on his return from his present 
jouraey, it is said, he sailed ii-om PhiUppi and came in five days 
to Troas, and abode there seven days. Acta 20, 6. From the 
circumstances connected with tills last visit it is evident that 
there was an established church at that time in Troas, The 
word dircn-oo-iro/Mii, to take leave of, means to separate onesdf 
from, to bid ferewell to. Lute 16, 61._ Acta 18, 18. 21. 1 
went from thenoe into Macedonia ; t^K^ov, I went forth. 
He crossed over the northeastern comer of the Mediterranean 
sea to one of the ports of Macedonia; the same voyage which 
he made on his return, which then required fivedays. As 
Titus was to return from Corinth through Macedonia to Troas, 
Paul thus went to meet him on his journey. 

14. Now thanks (be) unto God, which always caus- 
eth us to triumph in Christ, and maketh mantfcst the 
savour of his knowledge by us in every place. 

Agreeably to the impulsive character of this epistle, in- 
stead of statmg what was the intelligence which he received 
from Titus, the apostle breaks out into a thanksgiving to God, 
which assumes a form which might be taken for self-commen- 
dation, which he, however, disSaims, and humbly acknowl- 
edges that all his qualifications for his work, and all nia success 
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in it, are to be attributed to God. This leads him to apeak 
of the ministry of the gospel, which he contrasts with that of 
the law, and himself with Moses, so that it is not until the 
seventh chapter that he pauses, as it were, to taie breath, and 
resumes the narrative here broken off. The thing for which 
the apostle gives thanks is hie success; which includes both 
his triumph over obstacles and enemies, and his efficiency in 
spreading abroad the knowledge of the truth. The word 
Spiaiiptvuv, rendered here to cause to triumph, means to tri- 
umph over, to lead in triumph, l%is is its uniform sense in 
the classics, and it is so used by Paul in Col. 2, 5. Meyer 
and others so render the word here, ' Thanks be to God who 
triumphs over us,' i, e. who disappouits our fears and puts our 
anxieties to shame. But this is evidently incongruous. Paul 
does not represent himself as humbled and conquered, but just 
the reverse. Calvin and others retain the literal meaning of 
the word, and say the sense is, ' Thanks be to God who leads 
us in triumph, not as captives, but as sharers of his victory.' 
This gives a suitable meaning, but is not so consistent with 
the use of the word, which means to triumph over, not, to 
make one a sharer in onr triumph. The gi'eat majority of 
commentators therefore modify the sense of the word as is 
done by our translators. This they justify by referring to the 
fact that many verbs which in ordinary Greek are neuter, in 
the Hellenistic dialect are used in a causative sense ( Winer, 
p. 304), as iiaSriTevta; to be a disciple, in Matt. 28, 19 and else- 
where, means to make disciples; paa-iXevav, to reign, in I Sam, 
8, 22, and often in the Septuagint, means to cause to reign/ 
and thus ^ptaitfiduv, to triumph, may in obedience to the eon- 
text be fdrly rendered, (o cawse to triumph. XwCAn'si, in virtue 
of union with Christ, or, as united to hhn. These words de- 
termine the nature of the triumph of which the apostle speaks. 
It was tlie triumph of a Christian minister in the service of 
Christ. 

And maketh manifest the savour of his knowledge, i. e. 
diffuses or spreads abroad his knowledge, which is compared 
to the savour of a sacrifice (Gen. 8, 21. Eph. 5, 2. PhU. 4, 18), 
or to incense, ffia knowledge ; the pronoun his is commonly 
referred to God, but as this clause ia explanatory of the for- 
mer, or an amplification of the idea therein expressed, it ia 
perhaps better to refer it to Christ. ' He causes us to triumph 
in Christ, and to spread abroad the savour of his knowledge,' 
i. e. the knowledge of Christ. That Christ should be known 
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was the great end of Paul's mission, and is of al! things the 
most acceptable to God. Knowledge here, as so often else- 
where in Scripture, means not merely intellectual cognition, 
but spiritual apprehension and recognition. That men sliould 
know the Lord Jesus Christ in the sense of recognizing, loving 
and worshipping him as God manifest in the flesh, is the con- 
summation of redemption ; the sam of all blessedness and ex- 
cellence. In every place. Wherever Paul went, there the 
knowledge of Christ was spread abroad. Comp. Rom, 15, 19. 
Can this be said of us? 

15. Por we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, 
in them that are saved, and in them that perish. 

We as ministers, and our work of preaching Christ, are ac- 
ceptable to God, whatever may be tiie result of our labours. 
This idea is connected with the preceding as an amplification 
and confirmation, 'God by us diffases the knowledge of 
Christ everywhere as a savonr; for (tn-t, because) it is well 
plea-sing to God whatever be tlie effect which it produces.' 
There is, as is so common in Paul's epistles, a slight change in 
the figure. In v. 14 the knowledge of Christ is declared to 
be a savour as of incense, here the apostle is the sweet savour. 
But it is the apostle not as a man, not the purity or devotion 
of his life ; bnt the apo-stle as a preacher of the gospel, and 
therefore the gospel wliich he preached ; so that the thought 
remains the same. In both verses the diffusion of the knowl- 
edge of Christ is said to he well pleasmg to God, Savour of 
Christ, does not mean a savour of which Chi-ist is the author. 
The idea is not that Christ rendered Paul or his life accepta- 
ble to God. That indeed is true, but It is not what is intend- 
ed. When we speak of the perfume of the rose, or of the vio- 
let, we mean that perfiune which the rose or the violet emits 
and which is characteristic of it. Wiien Paui says, "We are 
a sweet smelling savour of Christ," he means we are the means 
of diffiiwing the knowledge of Christ. When a man's garments 
are perfumed with myri'h or frankincense, he fills with the fra- 
grance every place he enters. So Paul, wherever he went, 
diffused abroad the frs^ance of the name of Christ, and that 
was accepubie to God, In them, L e. amon^ them, that are 
Raved ; and in (among) them that perish. This does not mean 
among them predestined to be saved, and those predestmed 
to peiisli. The idea of predestination is not included. Th« 
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two classes are designated ah eventu. The f^ospel and those 
who preach it are well pleasing to God, whether men receive 
it and are saved, or reject it and are lost. The light is inesti- 
mably precious, whether the eye rejoices in it, or through dis- 
ease Is destroyed by it. Comp. 1 Cor. 1, 18. 2 Thess. 2, 10. 

16. To the one (we are) the savour of death unto 
death ; to the other the savoui' of life unto life. And 
who is sufRcient for these things ? 

The words we are are not in the text, but are necessarily 
implied. The apostle and all faithful ministers are to God an 
eucuSio, a sweet savour, to men an oct-^-^, a savour, salutary or 
destructive according to circumstances. We are, i. e. we as 
preachers. The idea is the same whether we say that preach- 
ers of the gospel, or the gospel itself, or Christ, are the cause 
of life to some, and of death to othei's. As Christ is to some 
a tried comer stone, elect and precious, the rock of their sal- 
vation, to others he is a stone of offence. 1 Pet. 2, 7. 8, So 
the gospel and its ministers are the cause of life to some, and 
of death to others, and to all they are either the one or the 
other. The word of God is quick and powerful either to save 
or to destroy. It cannot be neutral. If it does not save, it 
destroys. "This is the condemnation, that light is come- into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than light," John 
3, 19. " If I had not come and spoken unto them they had 
not had sin," John 15, 22, If a man rejects the gospel, it had 
been iar better for him never to have heard it. It will be 
more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judg- 
ment than for him. This, which is the doctiine of the Bible, 
is plainly the doctrine of this passage. The gospel and those 
who preach it, are either a savour of life or a savour of death. 
If not the one, they must be the other. In the phrase " a 
savour of death unto death," of death expresses the quality, 
unto death, the effect. It is a deadly savour, and it produces 
death. And so of the corresponding clause, "a savour of life 
imto life," is a salutary savour producing life. The Rabbins 
often use a similar expression in reference to the Law, winch 
they say is either an odour of life or of death. 

On the authority of two of the older MSS. ^A and C), and 
several of the more modem ones, Lachmann, Tisehendorf and 
Meyer read e« BavaTou and Ik ^arqi instead of the simple geni- 
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tive. It is then not a savour of death or of life, but a savour 
ai-ising from death, and a savour arising from life. To the 
one class Christ is dead and yields only a savour of death ; to 
the other, he is alive, and yields a savoar of life. According 
to either reading the main idea ia the same. Christ and his 
gospel, and therefore his ministers, are to believers the source 
of life, and to unbelievers the source of death. See Matt. 21, 
44. Lake 2, 34. John 9, 39. The common text has more ex- 
ternal authority, and certainly gives a simpler sense, and is 
therefore preferred by the majority of editors. 

Andwho is m;fficientfor these things? Kai{and) before 
a "Question often indicates a consequence of what precedes. 
It 13 frequently m our version in such cases rendered then. 
" Who then can be saved ? " Mark 10, 26. " How ia he then 
David's son?" Luke 20, 44. So here. Who then is sufficient 
for these things? If the work is so great, if eternal life or 
eternal death must follow the preachmg of the gospel, who 
then ia sufficient (inafds) for so responsible a c^ng? The 
most natural answer to this question would seem to be, 'No 
one in himself.' The following verse, however, which begins 
with {yap) for, and ia derfgned to confirm the implied answer, 
requires that answer to be, " I am." ' I am sufficient for this 
work, for I do not handle the word of God deceitfully.' 
" My sufficiency," however, the apostle immediately adds, 3, 
5, "is of God." Of himself he was not fit or able to do any 
thing. There is, as Calvin remarks, an implied antithesis. 
' The object of preaching is the diffuaon of the knowledge of 
Christ ; the effect of that dilfuaon is life to some and death to 
othora. Wlio then is competent to this work? Not your 
false teachers who corrupt the word of God, but I and others 
who preach the pure gospel from pure motives.' This view is 
Bustamod by what folloivs, for the apostle immediately pro- 
ceeds to vindicate his claim to this suificiency or fitness, which 
he denies to the false teachers. 

17. I"or we are not as many, which corrupt the 
word of God ; but as of sincerity; but as of God, as in 
the sight of God, speak we in Christ. 

The connection indicated by for is obvious. ' We are 
competent to this work, for we are not like the false teachers, 
but are sincere.' We are uot as many, ol wqAAoi, the njany. 
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This Bonie understand to mean the ma^ or majority of those 
who preach the gospel. The apostle wonld thus be made to 
condemn, as corruptersof the faith, the great body of the min- 
isters of the apostolic church. This, however, is unnecessary. 
JTie many, means the definite many known to the Corinthians 
as false teachers, to whom in the course of this epistle the 
apostle so often refers. Which corrupt the word of God. 
The word used is KamjXeucu, to be a hwkster, and then to act 
as one. Paal says, We do not act as hucksters in reference 
to the word of God, The word is frequently used in the 
Greek writers in a figurative sense, to express the ideas of adul- 
terating, and of makmg merchandise of any thing for the sake of 
gain. Both ideas may be united, for both are included in the 
disclaimer of the apostle. He neither adulterated the word 
of God, by mixing it with Jud^sm or false philosophy (i. e. 
with his own speculations), nor did he use it for ajiy selfidi or 
mercenary purpose. JBut as of slnoeeity. The (tis) as, is not 
redmidant. The meaning is, 'We speak as those who are 
wncere,' i. e. those whose characteristic is ukiKpivtia, transpar- 
ent purity, or integiity ; who can bear being looked through 
and through ; all whose motives will sustain inspection. As 
q/* God, not merely sent of God, but godly, influenced by 
God, and belonging to God, and thereJbre like him. Our 
Lord said to the Jews, "He which is of God, heareth Gtod's 
words: ye therefore hear them not because ye are not of 
God," John 8, 47. As in, the sight of God, i. e. as in his 
presence and conscious of his inspection. We speak in Christ; 
not of Christ, nor, according to Christ, but in communion with 
him, as a member of his body and actuated by his Spirit. We 
have here then Paul's description of a iaithful minister, of one 
who is (i«am) sufficient, or qualified for the fearful responsi- 
bility of being a savour of life or of death. He does not cor- 
rupt the word of God by any foreign admixtures, nor use it as 
a means of his own advancement by dispensdng it so as to please 
men ; but he is governed by pure motives, is of God, and 
speaks as in the presence ot God, and a.s a trtie Christian 
man. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

The apostle shows that he does not nerd to commend himself or to be com- 
mended by the Corinthians ; that God had qualified him for the work of 
a minister of the new, and not of the old covenant, ts. 1-11, He ei- 
ercised his ministry in accordance with the peouhar character of the new 
dispensation, is, 12-18. 

Proof of (he Apostle's fMeaa for his wori,, and its nature. 

Vs. I-U. 
Although the concluding paragraph of the preceding chap- 
ter contained a strong assertion of the integrity and fideiity 
of the apostle, he says, it was not wiitten for the purpose of 
self-commendation. He needed no commendation from any 
source, v. 1, The Corinthians themselves were his commen- 
dation. Their conversion was an epistle of Christ authenti- 
cating his mission and his fidelity, which all men could read, 
vs. 2. 3, His fitness or eufiiciency for his wort was due in no 
measure to himself, but to God, who had endowed him with 
the qualifications of a minister of the new covenant, vs. 4-6. 
Tliis covenant and its ministry are far superior to the old 
covenant and the ministry of Moses, because the one was a 
ministry of death, the other of life; the one was of condemnar 
tion, the other of righteousness ; the glory of the one was 
transient, the glory of the other is abiding, vs. 7-11. 

1. Do we begin again to commend ourselves? or 
need we, as some (others), epistles of commendation to 
yon, or (letters) of commendation from you ? 

Many of the peculiarities of this epistle are due to the iact 
that at the time of writing it the apostle's mind was filled 
with conflicting feelings. On the one hand, he was filled with 
gratitude to God and love to the Corinthians ou account of 
their repentance and ready obedience ; afid on the other, with 
feelings of indication at the perverse and wicked course 
adopted by the false teachers in Corinth. Hence oven in the 
expression of the former class of feelings, he is interrupted or 
turned aside by the thought that his opponents were on the 
watch to turn every thin^ to his disadvantage. Thus although 
there was nothing of a spirit of selt^ommendation in his thank- 
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ing God for causing him to triumph, or in the assertion of his 
sincerity, in 1, 15-17, yet he knew that his enemies would put 
that construction on what he had said. He seems to liear 
them say, ' He ia commending himself again.' It is plain from 
the use of the word again in this connection, that the charge 
of praising himself had before been made against the apostle, 
whether founded on his former epistle or what he said on 
other occasions, is uncertain and unimportant. 

The authorities ai'e divided as to whether ^ /ii; or d ^ii is 
the true reading in the following clause. If the former, the 
sense is, "Or do we need," &c. ; if the latter, "Unless we 
need," &c. The latter gives an ironical turn to the passage. 
The apostle sets it forth as certain that his apostolic mission 
and authority were so authenticated, that he did not need, as 
certain people did, letters of commendation either to them or 
from them. These iaise teachers had no doubt gained access 
to Corinth on the strength of certain letters of recommenda- 
tion. They were so little known and had so little character, 
that when they went elsewhere, they would need to be com- 
mended by the Corinthians. With Paul the case was dif- 
ferent. 

2. Ye are our epistle written in our hearts, known 
and read of all men. 

Ye are our epistk, <6c., or, The epistle which we have ye 
are. You as Christians, your conversion is, as it wore, a letter 
from Christ himself authenticating our mission and fidelity. 
Written in ov.r hearts. The plural form, ovr hearts, may be 
explained either on the assumption that the apostle is speak- 
ing of Timothy as well aa of himself; or on the ground that 
he saTO hearts instead of heart for the same reason that he 
Bays We instead of Jy or that the word ia used figuratively 
for the affections. It is not Paul's manner to make his asso- 
ciates the joint authors of his letters, and in no one of his 
epistles does he speak more out of the fulness of his personal 
feelings than he does in this. It was not Timothy who was 
accused of self-commendation, who needed no letters of com- 
mendation, and it was not of Timothy's mission that the con- 
version of the Corinthians was the authentication, and there- 
fore it was not in Timothy's heart that the epistle referred to 
was written. Paul is speaking of himself. A thing is said to 
be written in the heart when it is a matter of consciousness ; 
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when it is a matter of subjective, as distinguished from ob- 
jective knowledge. Thus the law of God is said to be written 
on the heart when the knowledge of it ia inward and not 
merely outward. Jer. 31, 33. Heb. 8, 10. Bom. 2, 15. Any- 
thing of which a man is certain, or of which he has a convic- 
tion founded upon his inward e^erienee, may be said to be 
written on his heart. That the Corinthiana were his epistle 
was to the apostle a matter of consciouaness. It was a fetter 
written on his heart which he coold neither misunderstand 
nor be ignorant o£ Comp. Rom. 10, 8. Any thing also that 
is very dear to ua is said to be written on the heart, or to be 
in the heart. So Paul says to the Corinthians, " Ye are in our 
hearts,'' 7, 3. The apostle therefore may be understood to 
mean either that he was perfectly certain that the conversion 
of the Cormthians was for him a letter of commendation ; or 
that it was most dear to him, A letter cherished in his heart. 
The context ia in fiivour of making the former idea the promi- 
nent one. This letter, however, was not only well known to 
the apostle, it was known and read of aU men. It was a pal- 
pable evidence of his divine mission, which no one could be 
^orant of, and which no one could gainsay. Men could not 
doubt its genuineness, nor could they question its import. 
He expresses the same idea when he says, "The seal of my 
apoetleship are ye in the Lord," 1 Cor. 9, 2, 

3. (Torasmuch as ye are) manifestly declared to be 
the epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with 
ink, but with the Spirit of the hving God ; not in ta- 
bles of stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart. 

Th^ fact that the Corinthians were to Paul an epistle of 
commendation, is here confirmed ; v/xth — '^avepoiii.tvoi. oti tWe, 
ye are conspieuotfs orpublidy known as the epistle of Christ. 
That is, an epistle of which Christ is the author. Ministered 
by us. The conversion of the Corinthians was the work of 
Christ, effected by the ministry of Paul. Considered as a let- 
ter, they were a letter of Christ written by the hand of Paul 
as Christ's instrument. The importance or superior worth of 
this epistle is set forth in what follows by a twofold contrast 
or comparison. First, it was not a letter written with ink, 
but by the Spirit of the living God, Any man could write 
with mk ; Christ alone can write with the Spirit of God. 
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This is a figurative way of expressing the idea that the con- 
versloD of the Corintliians was a divine, supernatural work, 
and therefore an irrefi'agahle proof that Paul, by whose in- 
strumentality the work waa effected, was the minister of 
Christ. This was a letter, therefore, infinitely above any or- 
dinary letter written with ink. Secondly, it was not an out- 
ward, but an inward, spiritual work. Tlie decalogue, written 
on tables of stone by the finger of God, was indeed a divine 
work, and proved the divine mission of Moses; bat what 
was that to writing the law upon the fleshly tables of the 
heart I The work of regeneration and samctification is always 
TOTresented in the Scnptnre as a much higher manifestation 
of divine power and grace than any mere external miracle. 
In predicting the new dispensation in contrast with the old, 
God says, "Behold the days come when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel — not according to the cove- 
nant that I made with their fathers, — but I will put my law 
in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts," Jeremiah 
31, 31-33. To this the apostle evidently refera to show that 
the evidence of his mission was of a higher character than 
that of Moses, and that his ministry was tar more exalted and 
glorious. 

Instead of the genitive, KopSins, the great body of ancient 
MSS. have the dative, KopSiais; on tables which are hearts of 
Jlesh, instead of flesJily tables of tfie heart. The majority of 
editors adhere to the common text on the authority of the 
Greek fathers. The sense is the same, 

4. And such trust have we through Christ to 
God-ward. 

This confidence in the divinity and glory of his mission, 
and in his sufiiciency for the apostleship he had from Christ 
and in the presence of God. It ■was a confidence so strong 
(and yet so humble) that it did not quail even under the eye 
of God ; much less therefore under the scrutiny of the bleared 
eyes of his opponents. Siieh confidence, not merely confi- 
dence in the feet that the Corinthians were to him a letter of 
commendation, but the confidence expressed in the whole 
context, and especiaDy in 2, 16— 17. This confidence he had 
through Chris/. It was not selfconfidence. It was not the 
consciousness of superior excellence ; but a conviction of the 
truth of the gospel and of the reality of that vocation which 
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he had received from Christ. This confideoce of the apostle 
that he was what God had called him to be, an able or fit 
minister of the gospel, was not a trait of natural character ; 
it was not a conclusion from bis mward and outward experi- 
ence ; it was one of the forms in which the Spirit of God 
which was in htm manifested itself; jast as that Spirit mani- 
fested itself in hie humihty, faith, courage, or constancy. It 
is easy to determine whether such confidence ia self-inflation, 
or the strength of God in the soul. If the foi-mer, it has its 
natural concomitants of pride, arrogance, indifference, con- 
tempt of others. If the latter, it is attended by self-abhor- 
rence, meekness, long-suffering, a wUlingness to be the least 
and lowest, and by all other graces of the Spirit. To God- 
ward, wpos Toi' ©toe. This may mean in reference to God, i. e. 
a confidence exercised toward God as its object. Or, jrpoi 
may be used here as in Kom. 4, 3, Abraham, it is there said, 
had no Knuxi/ia, grmimd of boasting, irpos ®t6v, before God ; 
that is, none that conld stand his inspection. Paul says he 
had a confidence before God ; that is, one which could endure 



5. Not that we are sufdcient of ourselvos to think 
any thing as of ourselves ; but our sufficiency (^} of 
God. 

The apostle had strongly asserted his sufficiency or fitness 
for his work. He here tells us what was not, and then what 
was, the source of his sufficiency. JSTot that, i. e. I do not say, 
or, I do not mean, that we are sufficient of ourselves. In most 
of the older MS8. the words o^' ia-vrSiv, of_ ourselves, stand 
after Xoy£J;aa-3cii Tt, " sufficient to think any thing of ourselves," 
instead o^ as in the common text, ' sufficient of ourselves to 
think any thing.' The former order of the words has greater 
authority, and gives perhaps the better sense. There is a dif- 
ference m the prepositions in Greek which is not expressed in 
the English. Paul says his sufficiency or ability to thuik any 
thing was not d</>' ia.mS,v w i$ exurSv, not from himself aa out 
of himself He was not the source of this sufficiency either 
remotely or immediately. We should express much the same 
idea by saying, * Our sufficiency is not in or of ourselves,* 
Comp. GaL 1, 1. What he disclaims is sufficiency or ability 
to think any thing; the implication is any thing right or 
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good._ He had no power of himself to accomplish any thing. 
His fitness for his work, whether consistmg in knowledge, or 
grace, or fidelity, or efficiency, did not arise out of any tbins 
he was in or of himself. The word Xoyi^a^Sa-. does not here 
mean to judge, or to think out or determine. The idea is not 
that Paul was of himself unable to judge what was best and 
right, i. e. to think out the means of rendering his ministry 
successful. The word is to be taken in its simplest sense, to 
think. Thought is the lowest form of our efficiency, in so far 
as it is mnch easier to think good, than either to will or to do 
it. Paul means to say that so far as the subject in hand is 
concerned, he could do nothing, not even think. He was in 
himself absolutely empty and powerless. Our svffidency is 
of God. All our fitness for our work— all our knowledge, 
hohness and power are of God. They are neither self-acquired 
nor self-sustamed. I am nothing, the apostle would say ; God 
ir. ma Jg every thing. The same truth and feeling are ex- 
b 1 Cor. 15, 10. 



6. Who also hath made us able niinisters of the 
new testament ; not of the letter, but of the spirit : 
for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth hfe. 

^ This Terse is a confirmation of the preceding. The relative 
5s is here used as in Luke 8, 13, and elsewhere, as implying 
the cause or reason. Our sufficiency is of God, who; equiva- 
lent to for he hath made us able ministers. The same radical 
word is retimed, Ixdviaa-e, hath rendered us ucavovs, sufficient, 
able,^ weO qualified, ministers of the new testament, Kmi^ji 
SiaS-^KTis, of the new covenant, as the word Shi5^k^ always 
means in the New Testament, unless Heb 9, 16 be an excep- 
tion. The covenant formed between God and the Hebrews 
at JUount Sin^ is called the Old Covenant ; the gospel dis- 
pensation as distinguished from the Mosaic is called the New 
Covenant. Matt. 26, 28. 1 Cor. 11,26. Heb. 8, 8. 9, 15. &c. 
As, however, the promises of the gospel, and especiaJly the 
great promise of redemption by the blood of Christ, underlay 
both the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, the plan of 
salvation or the covenant of grace, is also called the New 
Covenant, although older than the Mosaic covenant, to dis- 
tinguish it from the covenant of works formed with Adam. 
This gives rise to no little obscurity. It is not always easy to 
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determine whether the words "new covenant" refer to the 
gospel dispensation introduced by Christ, or to the covenant 
of grace inaugurated in the first promise made to our fallen 
pai-enta. And in like manner it is not easy always to decide 
whether the words the " old covenant " designate the Mosaic 
covenant or the covenant of works. The context must in 
every case be our guide in deciding these questions. In the 
present case it is plain that by the New Covenant the apostlo 
means the gospel as distinguished from the Law, — the Chris- 
tian as distinguished from the Mosaic dispensation. It was of 
that he was made a minister, and it is that which he contrasts 
with the Old Testament economy, Ifot of the Utter, but of 
the spirit. These words admit of two constructions. They 
may depend on the word covenant, ' Covenant not of the 
letter, but of the spirit,' They thus determine the nature of 
the New Covenant as being not of the letter but of the spirit. 
This is the constrnction adopted by perhaps the majority of 
modem conimentatoi's. The older interpreters, followed by 
our translatora, make the Words in question depend on minis- 
ters. " Ministers not of the letter, but of the spirit." This 
latter is not only more familiar to the readers of the English 
version, but is favoured by the whole context, Paul contrasts 
two dispensations ; one he calls the letter, the other the spirit. 
He says he is minister of the one, not of the other, and after- 
wards, vs. 7. 8, he speaks of the ministry of death 'and min- 
istry of the spirit; the ministry of condemnation and the 
ministry of righteousness. That the words letter and spirit as 
here used mean the law and the gospel is plain, first, because 
it is the law and the gospel which he proceeds to compare in 
the following verses; and secondly, because these are terms 
which he elsewhere uses iu the same sense. Thus in Rom. 7, 
6 he speaks of the oldness of the letter and newness of the 
spirit. Iu Rom. 2, 27 he characterizes the Jew as being of 
the letter, i. e, as having the law. Comp. also Gal. 3, 3. If 
it be asked what is the ground of these designations, why the 
law is called lettef, and the gospel spirit, it may be answered 
in the first place, that the law is called ypdmia, letter, for the 
same reason that it is called ypa.^, scripture. It was some- 
thing written. Not only was the decalogue, the kernel of the 
Mosaic economy, originally written on stones, bat the whole 
law was a volume known as the %critings. And in the second 
place, the law as written was something external and object- 
ive. It was addressett to the eve, to the ear, to the nndcr- 
8* 
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standing. It was not an inward principle or power. It hold 
up the rule of duty to which men were to be conformed, but 
it could not impart the disposition or ability to obey. It was, 
aa it were, a mere writing or book. On the other hand, the 
gospel is spiritual, as distinguished from what was external 
and ritoal. It is the power of God, Rom, 1, 6 ; the organ 
through which the Spirit works in giving life to the soul. 
These words therefore express concisely the oharacterietio dif- 
ference between the law and the gospel. The one was exter- 
nal, the other spiritual ; the one was an outward precept, the 
other an inward power. In the one case the law was written 
on stone, in the other on the heart. The one therefore was 
kUer, tho other spirit. 

Mr the letter (1. e. the law) kiUeth, but the spirit (i. e. the 
prospel) giveth life. This is the reason why God hath made 
Paul the minister of the spirit. 'God had made us able min- 
isters not of the law but of the gospel, for the law tills, but 
the gospel gives life,' This passage and the following context 
present two important questions. First, in what sense does 
the law kill f And second. How is it that the apostle attrib- 
utes to the Mosaic system this purely legal character, when 
he elsewhere so plainly teaches that the gospel was witnessed 
or taught both in the law and the prophets? As to the for- 
mer of these questions, the answer furnished by the Scriptures 
is plain. The law demands perfect obedience. It says, "Do 
this and live," Rom. 10, 5. Gal. 3, 12, and " Cursed is every 
one who ooutinueth not in all things written in the book of 
the law to do them," Gal. 3, 10. As no man renders this 
perfect obedience, the law condemns him. It pronounces on 
him the sentence of death. This is one way in which it kills. 
In the second place, it produces the knowledge or conscious- 
ness of sill, and of course of guilt, that is, of just exposure to 
the wrath of God. Thus agam it slays. And thirdly, by pre- 
senting the perfect standard of duty, which cannot be seen 
without awakening the sense of obligation to be conformed to 
it, while it imparts no disposition or power to obey, it exasper- 
ates the soul and thus again it brings forth fruit unto death. 
All these effects of the law are systematically presented by 
the apostle in the 6th and Tth chapters of his epistle to the 
Romans, and in the 8d chapter of the epistle to the Galatians. 

The second question is more difficult. Every reader of 
the New Testament must be struck with the fiict that the 
apostle often speaks of the Mosaic law as he does of the moral' 
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iaw considered as a covenant of works ; that ia, presenting the 
pi'jmiae of life on the condition of perfect obedience. He 
reprcsentait as saying, Do this and live ; as requiring works, 
and not faith, aa the condition of acceptance. Rom. 10, 5-10. 
Gal. 3, 10-13. He calls it a ministration of death and con- 
demnation. He deni^ that it can give life, Ga!. 3, 21, He 
tolls those who are of the law (that is, Judaizers) that they 
had fellen fi-om grace ; that is, had renounced the gratuitous 
method of salvation, and that Christ should profit them noth- 
ing. Gal. 5, 2, 4, In short, when he uses the word law, and 
says that by the law is the knowledge of sin, that it can only 
condemn, that by its works no fleah can be justified, he in- 
cludes the Mosaic law ; and in the epiatle to the Galatians all 
these things are said with special reference to the law of Mo- 
ses. Onthe other hand, however, he teaches that the plan 
of salvation has been the same from the beginning; that 
Christ was the propitiation for the sins committed under the 
old covenant ; that men were saved then aa now by laith in 
Christ ; that this mode of salvation was revealed to Abraham 
and understood by him, and taught by Moses and the prophets. 
This view is presented repeatedly in Paul's epistles, and is ar- 
gued out in due form in Rom. 3, 21-31, Rom. 4, and Gal, 3. 
To reconcile these apparently conflicting representations it 
■ must be remembered that the Mosmc economy was designed 
to accomplish different objects, and is therefore presented in 
Scripture under different aspects. What, therefore, is true of 
it under one aspect, is not true under another. 1. The law 
of Moses was, in the first place, a re-euactment of the covenant 
of works. A coveiiant is simply a promise suspended upon a 
condition. The covenant of works, therefore, is nothing more 
than the promise of life suspended on the condition of pertect 
obedience. The phrase ia used as a concise and convenient 
expression of the eternal principles of justice on which God 
deals with rational creatures, and which underlie all dispens*. 
tions, the Adamic, Abrahamic, Mosaic and Christian. Our 
Lord said to the lawyer who asked what he should do to in- 
herit eternal life, " What is written in the law ? How readest 
thou f And he answering said. Thou shalt love tho Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thy- 
selfl And he said imto him. Thou hast answered right, this 
do and thou shalt Uve," Luke 10, 26-28, This is the covenant 
of works. It is an immutable principle that where there is no 
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Bin there is no condemnation, and where there is sin there is 
death. This is all that those who reject the gospel have to 
fall back upon. It is this principle which is rendered bo 
prominent in the Mosaic economy as to give it its character 
of law. Viewed under this aspect it is the ministration of 
condemnation and death, 2. The Mosaic economy was also a 
national covenant; that is, it presented national promises on 
the condition of national obedience. Under this aspect also it 
was purely legal. But 3, as the gospel contains a renewed 
revelation of the law, so the law of Moses centred a revela- 
tion of the gospel. It presented in its priesthood and sacri- 
fices, as types of the office and work of Christ, the gratuitous 
method of salvation through a Redeemer. This necessaiily 
supposes that feith and not works was the condition of salva- 
tion. It was those who trusted, not those free from sin, who 
were saved. Thus Moses wrote of Christ, John 5, 46 ; and 
tlius the law and the prophets witnessed of a righteousness of 
feith, Rom. 3, 21. When therefore the apostle spoke of the 
old covenant under its legal aspect, and especially when speak- 
ing to those who rejected the gospel and clung to the law of 
Moses as law, then he says, it kills, or is the ministration of 
condemnation. But when viewing it, and especially when 
speaking of those who viewed it as setting forth, the great 
doctrine of redemption through the blood of Christ, he repre- 
sented it as teaching his own doctrine. The law, in every 
form, moral or Mosaic, natural or revealed, kills. In demand- 
ing works as the condition of salvation, it must condemn all 
sinners. But the gospel, whether as revealed in the promise 
to Adam after his fiJl, or in the promise to Abraham, or in 
the writings of Mosea, or in its full clearness m the New Tes- 
tament, gives life. As the old covenant revealed both the law 
and the gospel, it either killed or gave hie, according to the 
light in whicti it was viewed. And therefore Paul sometimes 
says it does the one, and sometimes the other. But the spirit 
giveth life. The spirit, or the gospel, gives hfe in a sense cor- 
relative to that in which the letter (i. e. the law) kUls. 1. By 
revealing a righteousness adequate to oar justilication, and 
thus dehvering us from the sentence of death. 2. By pro- 
ducing the assurance of God's love and the hope of his glory 
in the place of a dread of his wrath. 3, By becoming, through 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, an inward principle or power 
transibrmitig us into the image of God; instead of a mere out- 
ward command. 
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7. 8. But if the ministration of death, written (and) 
engraven in stones, was glorious, so that the children 
of Israel could not steadfastly behold the face of Moses 
for the glory of his countenance ; which (glory) was to 
l)e done away : how shall not the ministration of the 
Spirit be rather glorious ? 

It was the design and effect of the law to kill. This is 
true, so far as the work of salvation is concerned, of the law 
in aU its forms, whether the moral law as revealed in the 
Scriptures, or as written in the heart, or as the Mosiuc law. 
In all these forms it was designed to bring men to the knowl- 
edge of Bin and helplessness ; to produce a sense of guilt and 
misery, and a longing for redemption, and thas be a school- 
master to bring men to Christ. Gal. 3, 24. This was a neces- 
sary office, and therefore glorious. But how can it compare 
with the gospel ? How can that which only makes us know 
that we are sinful and condemned, be compared with that 
which delivers us from sin and condemnition ? This is the 
idea which the apostl3 expands, and, aa it were with exulta- 
tion, turns over as though be could not let it go, in vs. 7-11. 
Sut if the ministration of death, written (and) graven in 
stones. The Greek is, « Se ^ Skkcovio, toB AavaTov iv ypdfinaiTtv 
JiTfTiwoifitVij iv Xt5o«, but if the ministration of death in letters 
engraven in stones. The simplest interpretation of these 
words is that the ministration of death was in letters, i. e. by 
means of letters, engraven on stone ; which is the sense ex- 
pressed by the free translation given in our common version. 
According to thia view iv ypanfuurw are connected with what 
follows. But more commonly they are connected with what 
precedes ; the ministration of death in tetters, which Lnther 
makes to mean, "the ministration which by means of lettei-s 
(i. e. the written law) produces death." This certainly gives 
a good sense and consistent with the context ; but it is not so 
wmple or natural as the one first mentioned. It wiU be ob- 
served that Paul says that the m/inistration was engraven on 
stone. It was, however, of course not the ministration (the 
office of a minister) but the law itself that was thus engraven. 
There ai'e two things here stated. First, that Moses was the 
minister of a covenant that produced death ; and secondly, 
that that covenant was an external economy or system. 
These two ideas are combined at the expense of mere verbal 
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accura«y_ la a single clause. The word SianovLO, ministration^ 
means eitber (/le service, i. e. the act of minietoring, or the 
office of a Stixnovos or minister. Conunonly the former. In 
what sense the ministry of the law was a ministry of death, 
and the reason why the law is described aa engraven on stone, 
have already been stated. The law is thus exhibited as exter- 
na], as opposed to what is spiritual. 

Was glorious, tyo^ Iv Si^ji, existed in glory; was S'lr- 
rounded, as it -were, bya halo. The reference here is only 
mdirectly to the brightness of Moses's fece, which was but a 
symbol of the glory of his ministration. The glory which per- 
tained to the old dispensation was not the illnmination of the 
countenance of Moses, which was merely an meident. It was 
of the same kind, though l^s in degree, as the glory of the 
gospel. The one dispensation was indeed glorious, but the 
other was more so. So that tJie children of Israel oould not 
steadfmtly b^old the face of Moses. The whole service was 
so glorious that even the fi,ce of Moses was so bright that the 
people could not look upon it. This brightness of the face of 
Moses was in two respects a symbol of the glory of the old 
dispensation. In the first place, it was an outward brightness. 
So too the glory of the Mosaic dispensation was derived in 
large measure from its pompous ritual, its temple, its priest 
hood, its sacrifice, and, above ail, its Shekinah, or visible sym- 
bol of the divine presence. But what was all this to the glory 
of the gospel? What was a bright cloud overhanging the 
cherubim, to the light of God's presence filling the soul? 
And secondly, the brightness of the face of Moses was tran- 
sient. The participle Karapyov/it'tT^ may be taken as imperfect 
—They could not behold it as it was vanishing away ; or as 
present, which is evanescent, or perishable. It was in its own 
nature a mere transient brightness, analogous to the tempora- 
ry splendour of the service committed to him. Sow skaU not 
«Ae ministration of the Spirit be ralher glorious ? If the one 
was glorious, how much more the other 1 The fiitnre skaS is 
not to be understood in reference to the future world. The 
idea is not that hereafter, when Christ's kingdom is consum- 
mated, the ministration of thegospel shall be found more glo- 
rious than that of the law. The future expresses the certain 
sequence. If the ministration of death was glorious, the min- 
istration of the Spirit shall assuredly, if rightly considered, be 
regarded as glorious. This is plam from the feet that the 
things compared are the ministration committed to Moses and 
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the ministration committed to Paul ; and also from the reason 
assigned for the superiority of the latter, ■which is not what is 
to be realized in the future, but what is experienced in the 
present. It was because it is the ministration of the spirit 
that it is more glorious than the ministration of death. The 
ideas of life and life-giving are inseparable from that of spirit. 
Hence the Holy Gliost in the ancient creeds of the church is 
designated as to -mnv/jM to ayuiv, to Kvpuiv, to t,u>oiroiav. And 
heoce the gospel as the source of life is caUed spirit. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the word ^irit here refers to the 
Holy Spirit, or to the gospel. Luther renders the phrase ^ 
StoKwio ToS irreufinTos, das Amt, das den Geist giebt, i. e. the ol- 
fice which gives the Spirit ; because it is by the ministration 
of the gospel the Holy Spirit is imparted to men. This view 
is perhaps commonly adopted. But as in v. 6, spirit, as op- 

esed to letter, evidently nieaas the gospel as opposed to the 
V, and as the things compared are the law and gospel, or 
the ministry of the one and the ministry of the other, the prob- 
ability is that Paul intended the word to be so underetood 
here. The gospel is spirit because it is the source of life. 
Instead of being sometning extei-nal and powerless, it is in- 
ward and saving ; and this is the ground of its superioiity to 
the law, 

9. For if the ministration of condemnation (he) 
gloiy, much more doth the ministration of righteous- 
ness exceed in glory. 

This verse is a confirmation of the preceding. The gospel 
is more glorious than the law, for the ministration of righteous- 
ness is more glorious than the ministration of condemnation. 
The ministration of condemnation is that ministration which 
brings men into a state of conscious condemnation ; that is, 
which makes them know and feel that they are condemned. 
The ministration of righteousness is that ministration which 
reveals a righteousness by which men are justified, and thus 
freed from the condemnation pronounced upon them by the 
law. As much better therefore as justification is than con- 
demnation to eternal death, so much better is the gospel than 
the law. Although the words KOTOKpww, condemnation, and 
8(i«uo<7u'nj, righteousness, are here in antithesis, it does not fol- 
low that tlie latter means Jitstifcatlon, which is a sense it 
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never has in the New Testament. It retains its proper mean, 
ing, righteousness, i, e, tliat wiiich the law demands. It is 
not iustification, but the ground of it; that on account of 
■whicli a man is justified or pronounced righteous. The gos- 
pel, being the ministration of the spirit, is the ministration of 
righteousness, because as what is spirit is life-giving, the gos- 
pel must reveal a righteousness which satisfies the demands 
of the law, and thus free us from judicial death, or it could 
not be the source of life. It is true that the life of which the 
gospel is the source is more than mere justification ; but as 
justification is the necessary condition of spiritual life, Paul 
here exalts the gospel by making it the means of securing 
that righteousness which is necessary to sanctification and in- 
separable from it. The use of the present tense, Trepia-irtud, 
doth abound, in this verse, serves to confirm the explanation 
given of V. 8, Paul in both instances is speaking of the glory 
which now belongs to the ministi-y of the gospel, not of what 
is to be hereafter. 



10. For even that which was made glorious hath 
no glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that 
exceUeth. 



Mr even, koI ycfp, for moreover. Too little was said in 
simply asserting that the gospel excelled the law. The law, 
though glorious in itself^ ceased to be glorious in the presence 
of the gospel, as the moon loses its brightness in the presence 
of the sun. That which was made glorious, to BtSo^aa-fiivoi', 
that whieh was and is glorious, viz. the ministry of Moses, and, 
by implication, the law or dispensation of which he was the 
minister. Math no glory, oi Bdo^cunat, is not glorious, iv 
TovTiji TrJ /xipti, in tMs particular. This is explained by what 
follows. Because of the glory that excelleth. The ministry 
of the gospel so much excels the ministry of the law, that the 
latter ceases in the comparison to be glorious at all. Tliis is 
the common and natural mterpretation of the text. Two other 
explanations have been proposed. First, the words iv romtf 
T^ y,iptt are connected with SfSoSaa-itivov, that which was glori- 
ous (viz, the ministry of Moses), in this particular, viz. that the 
tace of Moses was rendered luminous. This gives a very in- 
significant sense. The shining of the fece of Moses was not 
tile glory of his ministry or of the old economy. It was but 
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a symbol of it. Second, Meyer and others, retaming the ordi- 
nary construction of the passage, make the apostle say, that 
the general truth that the lesser glory_ is eclipsed by the 
greater, was illustrated in this case, i. e. in the case of Moaea 
and his ministry. This brings out the same sense as that 
given hy the ordinary interpretation, but in a less natural 
way. That which was made glorious, to 8eSo^a<r;t«Voc, natu- 
rally refers to the definite subject of which the context treats, 
which is the ministry of Moses. 

11. For if that which was done away (was) glorious, 
much more that which remaineth (is) glorious. 

A new ground of superiority. The old dispensation and 
its ministry were temporary, the new is permanent. There is 
nothing to intei'vene, no new revelation, no new economy, be- 
tween the gospel and its ministry, and the final consummation. 
Whoever are to be converted, whatever nations are to be 
brought in, it must be by the preaching of the gospel, which 
remaineth, or is to continue, according to Christ's promise, 
mitil the end of the world. In the former clause the apostle 
says the law was Sia So^, with glory, in the latter, that the 
gospel was_ ev Sd^, in glory. This is a mere variation of ex- 
preSMon without any difference of meaning, Comp. Rom, 3, 
30. 5, 10. That the binding authority of the law ceased on 
the introduction of the gospel, is a doctrine which the apostle 
had to sustMn against the Judaizing tendency of the early 
Christians, on many occasions. To this point the epistles to 
the Galatians and to the Hebrews are principally directed. 
As Paul's opponents ia Corinth were of this class, there is 
little doubt that what he here says of the inferiority and tem- 
porary character of the old economy had a special reference 
to them ; while his strong assertion of liis divine mission, of 
the dignity and superiority of the ministry which he had re- 
ceived, was intended to counteract the inflnence of their in- 
vidious attacks upon his authority. No less clear is the inenl- 
cation of the other great truth here presented. The gospel 
did away the law, but is itself never to be superseded. These 
are "the last times," the last dispensation, which is to con- 
tinue until the consummation of all things. 
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The clearness and freedom of the Oospel as contrasted with 
the obscurity of the Law. Vs, 12-18. 
The apoatle having referred to the transient brightness of 
Moses's lace, as a symbol of the passing glory of his ministry, 
here employs the fiict that Moses veiled his face as a twofold 
illustration. In the first place, it is symbolical of the obscuri- 
ty of the revelation made under the old dispensation. As the 
brightness of Moses's fece was covered, so spiritual or evan- 
gelical truth wag of old covered under the types and shadows 
of the Mosaic economy. In the second pla^e, it is symbolical 
of the blindness which rested on the minds of the Jews, which 
prevented their seeing the true import of their own institu- 
tions, vs. 12-15. Nevertheless, as Moses removed the veil 
from his face when he tm-ned to the Lord, so both the oh- 
scurity which rests on the law, and the blindness which rests 
upon tlie mind of the Jew, are dispelled when he turns 
towards Christ. The vision of bis glory trunsforras the soul 
into his likeness, vs. 16-18. 

12. Seeing then that we have such hope, we use 
great plainness of speech. 

Seeing then that we have such hope., literally, Hawing then 
such hope, i. e. because we have it. The hope to which he refers 
must be that mentioned in the context, v. 14, that the gospel 
and its ministry were, and would prove themselves to be, lar 
superior to the law and to the ministry of Moses. What in 
V. 4 he calls ireiroi^tj^rK, confidence, he here calls tt.xis, hope, 
because the confidence wliicli he felt had reference not only to 
the present, but also to the future. We nse great plainness 
of speech, i, e. mx^^j/trin, outspokenness. This stands opposed 
to all concealment, whether ti-om timidity or fi'om a desire to 
deceive ; and also to all fear of consequences. It is a frank, 
open, courageous manner of speech. Paul therefore says that 
in his case it was the result of his firm conviction of his divine 
mission and of the truth and glory of the gospel which he 
preached, that he proclaimed it fully, intelUgibly, and with- 
out regard to consequences. Its being to the Greeks foolish- 
ness, ajid to the Jews a stumblingblock, did not prevent his 
declaring the whole counsel of God. The same cause will 
ever produce the same efiect. If Paul's experience of the 
truth and excellence of the gospel led him to declare it with- 
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a similar experience mil produce a similar open- 
ness and boldness in other ministers of the gospel. This in- 
deed is one of the glories of Christianity. It is characteristic 
of error to practise reserve and to seek concealment. In ijl 
the religions of antiquity there was an esoteric and exoteric 
doctrine ; one for the people and the other of the initiated. 
They all had mysterie.'i careftilly concealed from the public 
eye. So in the Romish church, just in proportion aa it is in- 
fected with the spirit of heathenism the doctrine of reserve is 
avowed and practised. The gospel is not preached with 
openness, so that all may understand it, TTie people are kept 
in ignorance. They are told they need not know ; that faith 
without knowledge, a blmd confidence m rites which they do 
not understand, is all-sufficient. But if a man in a church has 
the conviction that the gospel is of God, that it is unspeakably 
glorious, adapted to all and needed by all in order to salva- 
tion, then -the word wiU be preached openly and without 



13, And not as Moses, (wliicli) put a veil over his 
face, that the children of Israel could not steadfastly 
look to the end of that which is abohshed. 

Antl not as Moses, that is, we do not do what Moses did. 
Paul had just said that he used great plamness of speech, that 
he practised no conceahnent or reserve. Of course he means 
that Moses did the reverse. He did use concedment and 
practise reserve. This is no impeachment of the character 
of Moses. Paul is not speaking of his personal character, but 
of the nature of his office. The trutji concerning man's re- 
demption was not "in other ages made known unto the sons 
of men as it is now revealed unto the holy apostles and 
prophets by the Spirit," Eph, 3, 5. It was not conastent 
with the nature of the ministry of Moses to use the vapprjo-ia, 
the^ openness, in communicating the doctrines of redemption, 
which it is the glory of the Christian ministry to be permitted 
to employ. He was sent to speak in parables and in types, to 
set forth truth in the form of significant rites and ceremonies. 
He put a veil over the glory, not to hide it entirely from 
view, but to obscure its brightness. The people saw the 
light, but only occasionally and imperfectly. Paul had alrea- 
dy spoken of the brightness of Moses's fece as a symbol of hia 
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ministry, and therefore he represents him aa veiling himself, 
to express the idea that he comtnunicated the truth obscurely. 
Paul was sent to let the truth shine forth clearly; he did not 
put a veil over it as Moses did, and was commanded to do. 
That the ahildren of Israel coulS not steadfastly/ look to the end 
of that which is abolished. That is, to prevent their seeing the 
ead or feding away of the brightness of his face. TJie word 
mTupyavntviys {that which is molished) is nsed, v. 7, in refer- 
ence to the glory of the face of Moses, and v. 11 in reference 
to his ministry and the dispensation to which it belonged. 
Here the reference is to the former, because his fece is spoken 
of, and its brightness was veDed, and therefore, it was the 
brightness tbe end of which the Israelites were prevented 
from seeing. If this be so, then t(A<k, (Ae end, must mean the 
termination, and not the design or scope. In Rom. 10, 4, 
Christ is SMd to be the end of the law, not only as abrogating 
it, but ^ being the object towards which it tended. He was 
that which it wag intended to reveal. Those commentatora 
who make Karapyovixtvov (that which is abolished) refer to the 
old law and its ministrj', give reXos the sense of end or object. 
They understand the apostle to say that Moses put a veil over 
his ^ee to prevent the children of Israel seeing Christ, who was 
the end of the law. But this ^vea a most incongruous mean- 
ing. How could Moses's veiling his fitce prevent the Israel- 
ites seemg Christ ? The first part of the verse cannot ho 
taken literally, and the latter part figuratively. If the veiling 
was a literal covering of the face, that which the veil hid must 
be something which a literal veil could cover. The majority 
of commentators, therefore, understand the words, that which 
is abolished, to refer to the visible brightness of the face of 
Moses, and (Ae end to mean the termmation of that brightness. 
The whole clause therefore means that Mosea veDed his fiice 
in order to prevent the Israelites seeing how soon its bright- 
ness faded. But what has this to do with the point in hand ? 
In answering this question it must be remembered that the 
apostle had referred to the brightness of the face of Moses as 
a fit symbol of his minbtry, inasmuch as it was external and 
transient. To say, therefore, that Moses veiled his face that 
the people might not see the end of its brightness, is a figura- 
tive way of Baymg that Moses hid the light, or taught ob- 
scurely, that the peof-le might not understand the trae nature 
and intent of his ministry. But how is it consistent with the 
character of God that he should commission Mosea to teach 
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obscurely in order that he might not be understood ? Some 
endeavonr to obviate this difficulty by saying that wpos to ftrj 
oTtiiitTcu. expresses the result and not the design. ' He put a 
veil over his face, so- that (not, in order that) the children of 
Israel did not see the end of that which ia abolished.' Or, to 
drop the figure, ' He taught obscurely, so that the people did 
not understand him.' This explanation, however, is forbidden 
by the force of the preposition n-pM, which in such connections 
properly expresses the design or intention. There is no spe- 
cial difficulty in the matter. Whatever is, God intended 
should be. If Moses taught obsoui'ely or in ty[>es, God in- 
tended that he should do so. If, in point of fact, the Jews 
misunderstood the nature of their own economy, regarding as 
ultimate and permanent what was in feet preparatory and 
temporary, this was included in the divine purpose. It was 
evidently the plan of God to make the revelation of the 
scheme of redemption gradually. The whole was by slow 
degrees evolved Irom the original promise made to our first 
parents. Perhaps the object of their fdth was the simple 
promise of redemption. To Abraham it was revealed that 
the Redeemer was to be one of his descendants. To Moaea it 
was made knon-n that he was to be a prophet like himself^ and 
the nature of his work was obscurely set forth in the priest- 
hood and sacrifices which he ordained. This was enough for 
salvation, so long as nothmg more had been revealed. It was 
in accordance with this plan that Moses spoke in such a.way 
that the people did not understand the full import of his 
teaohing, God having purposed "that they without us should 
not be made perfect," Heb, 11, 40. ITie passage before us is 
parallel, in a measure, to Mark 4, 11, where our Lord says, 
"Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God; but unto them that are without all these things are 
done in parables ; that seeing they may see, and not per- 
ceive." There is, therefore, as just remarked, no special difii- 
culty in this passage, even if it is understood to teach that 
Moses was commissioned so to veil his teachings that they 
should not be clearly understood. There is another difficulty 
connected with this verse. It does not seem to agree with 
Exodus 34, 30, There It is naii that the people were afraid 
to approach Moses on account of the bri^tness of his feee, 
and the implication (according to the Enghsh version, at least) 
is, that it was to calm their fears he put on a veil. Whereas 
here it is said that he pnt a veil over his face that the people 
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might not see the transient nature of that brightness. There 
is no inconsistency between the two accounts. The veiling 
had both effects ; it calmed the fears of the people, and it pre- 
vented their seeing how fleeting the brightness was. As both 
effects followed, both were intended. Paul in this epistle as- 
signs in different places three or four reasons why he com- 
manded the Corinthians to excommunicate the incestuous 
member of their church. That it was meant as a test of their 
obedience, 2, 9, is not incompatible with its being a proof of 
his care for them, 7, 12. There is, however, not even the ap- 
pearance of discrepancy between what the apostle here says 
and Exodus Si, 30-33, as it is rendered both in the Septuagint 
and Vulgate. The English version of that passage is, " And 
when Aaron and all the chDdren of Isi'ael saw Moses, behold, 
the skin of his face shone ; and they were afraid to come nigh 
him. And Moses called unto them ; and Aaron and all the 
rulers of the congregation returned unto him: and Mosea 
talked with them. . . . And till Moses had done speaking 
with them, he put a veil on his face." According to this 
Moses put a veil over his fece when he spoke to the people, 
and the implication is that he did it because they were afraid 
on account of the brightness of his countenance. But the 
Hebrew, in v, 83, is simply, " Moses ceased to speak with 
them, and put a veil over his fece," The natural meaning of 
which is that he did not veil his &ce until he had ceased 
speaking. The Septuagint therefore renders the passage, 
"And when he ceased speaking with them, he put a veil over 
his face." And the Vulgate, impletisque sermonibus, posuU 
velamm super faciem suam. It appeai-s from the following 
verses that when Moses went in before the Lord, he removed 
the veil ; and when he came out his fece shone, and he spake 
to the people, and again resumed the veil. According to this 
intei-pretation of the original, the object of putting on the veil 
was not to calm the fear of the people, but, as Paul says, to 
prevent their seeing how the brightness of his face vanished. 

14. But their minds were blinded ; for until this 
day Tcraaineth the same veil untaken away in the read- 
ing of the Old Testament ; which (veU) is done away 
in Clirist. 

In the preceding vei-so Paul was speaking of his ministry; 
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the same subject in resumed in the following chapter. Versea 
U-18 are therefore a digression, althou^ intimately con- 
nected with what precedes and follows. The pai-ticle dAA»E 
eitlier introduces something just the reverse of what pre- 
cedes, and means on the contrary, or simply something 
different, and is to be rendered but. This verse admits 
of two modes of connection with what precedes. 'The Jews 
did not understand the ministry of Moses, on the contrary 
their mmds were blinded.' Or, the connection may be with 
the mam idea ofthe preceding context. 'We use great plain- 
ness of speech, imt their minds are blinded.' That is noU 
withstaudmg the clearness with which the gospel is presented 
as the substance and true meaning of the old economy, still 
the Jews were so bUnded they did not perceive it. In either 
way the sense is good. But as it is so much the habit of the 
apostle to connect what follows with what immediately pre- 
cedes,_and as the figure of the veil, which is not mentioned m 
V. 12, IS contmued in v. 14, it is most natural to make the con- 
nection with T. 13, where that figure is introduced, especiaUy 
as Paul's immediate object in v. 12 is not to exhibit his plain- 
ness of speech m opposition to the hebetude of the Jews. It 
IS the general fact that nnder the new dispensation the truth 
is exhibited plainly which he asserts. The blindness of the 
Jews IS only incidentally introduced. Their minds, vo^^to, 
thoughts, affections. It means the whole inner man. Were 
blinded, hri^^, properly were rendered hard or caUous. The 
word IS used both of the undei-standing and of the feelm^s. 
It expresses ap inaptitude both 6f seeing and feeling. They 
neither understood nor felt the power of the truth. For un- 
til this day remaineth untaken away the same veil. This is a 
confirmation derived from experience of the fact previously 
stated. That the minds of the Israehtes were thus blinded 
and hardened, is proved from the feet that until this day they 
do not undei-stand the law. The same veil, i. e. the same ob- 
scurity. A veil was thrown over the truth as first revealed 
by Moses, and that same veil is there stiU. The Israelites of 
Paul's day understood their Scriptures as little as their fethers 
did. They remained satisfied with the external, ritual and 
ceremonial, without penetrating to what was beneath, or ask- 
ing the real import ot the types and shadows of the old econo- 
my. In the reading of the Old Testament, that is, when the 
Old Testament (covenant) is read. This metonyraical use of 
the word covenant for the books m which that covenant ia 
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contained, is perfectly familiar to our cans, as we are acena- 
tomed to call the two great divisions of the Scriptures the Old 
and New Testaments or covenants ; but this is the only in- 
stance of this use of the word in the New Testament. The 
English version does not in this passage follow the order of 
the Greek, which reads, " For until this day the same veil in 
the reading of the old covenant remains," Here the sense is 

complete. The following clause, ju^ afaKoXtrrTO/ievov on «• 

XpuTTw KorapyeiTat, admits of three interpretations. 1. The 
first is that adopted by our translators ; /it^ droKoAvTrrd/ieiTiv is 
referred to the precedino; clause [remains untaken away), 
and on {beeause, or that) la read as two words, o ti, which, i. e. 
which veil is done away in Christ, So Lnther, in bis free 
translation : Denn bis auf den beutigen Tag bleibet dieselbige 
Decke nnaufgedeckt iiber das Alten Testament wenn sie es 
lesen, welche in Christo aufhoret. The great majority of 
editors, however, read otl. 2, The word AfOKaXyTrroiievov, un- 
ta&en away, is, as before, refeiTed to KoXvitiA^a, veil, and on is 
rendered because. ' The veil remains untaken away, becatese 
it is removed (only) in Chrkt.' 3. dcoKaXunTojuerai' is taken 
absolutely, and on is rendered that. 'The veil remains, it be- 
ing unrevealed that it (viz. the old covenant) is done away 
in Christ.' In favour of this last-mentioned interpretation it is 
urged, that the old covenant was in fact done aw^ in Chi-ist, 
and that ignorance of that fact prevented the Jews under- 
standing tlieii- own Scriptures. The sense therefore is good. 
Besides, the word KaTopytirai, is done away, is tbe proper term 
to express the abrogation of the law, but not ,so suitable to 
express the idea of the removal of a veil, for which, in v. 16, 
Paul uses the word vipiaipetTai, is removed. The word Korap- 
■ym is used in verses 7. 11 and 13, to express the passing away 
of the brightness of the fa«e of Moses, and of his ministry and 
dispensation, of wliich that brightness was the symbol, and 
therefore it is the more probable that it has the same refer- 
ence here. On the other hand, however, it must be admitted 
that dvoKaXinrro^voc naturally agrees with koXv^/ui, the veil re- 
mains ■untaJcen away, and that avaKoXvTrrio, to wicover or un- 
veil, ia not the common word to express tho idea of making 
known or revealing. See v. 18, avajaxXuiprojuewfi Tr/nxTwtp, with 
unveiled face. The second interpretation, therefore, above 
mentioned, is on tlie whole to be preferred. 'The veil which 
hid the meaning of the Old Testament remained unremoved, 
because it is done away in Christ, whom the Jews rejected,' 
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The Old Testament Scriptures are intelligible only when un- 
derstood as predicting and prefiguring Christ, The present 
KOTapyuTai {ts doTie away) is used as expressing the certain 
consequence. The knowledge of Christ, as a matter of fact 
and as a matter of course, removes the veil from the Old 
Testament. 

15. But even unto this day, when Moses is read, 
the veil is upon their heart. 

But, aXXa, on the contrary, i. e. so far from being taken 
away, the veil remains until this day. Wften Moses is read. 
The word ^Ua, when, is used in the New Testament only 
here and in v. 16. As it occurs often in the Septuagint, and 
is used in Exodus 34, 34, it is the more probable that the lan- 
guage of that version was before the apostle's mind, and de- 
termined the mode in which he presents the incident of Moses 
veiling liis lace, which, as shown above, accords better with 
the view which the Septuagint gives of the original than with 
that presented in the English version. In Acts 16, 21, Moses, 
it is said, was read every sabbath day in the syn^ogues. 
The veil, or, as the article ia wanting, a veil, was, however, 
over his feee. The apostle presents the idea that the Jews 
did not understand their Scriptures in two forms. He says, 
in V. 14, that a veil rests on the Old Testament, and here that 
a veil was over the hearts of the Jews. The true source of 
the want of knowledge was subjective. The revelation of 
Christ, even in the writings of the Old Testament, though ob- 
scure when compared with that contained in the writings of 
the apostles, was sufficiently clear to be understood if the 
Jews had only been in a right state of mind. Hence our Lord 
upbr^ded his disciples, saying, " fook and slow of heart to 
believe aD that the prophets have spoken," Luke 24, 25. Com- 
pare Acts 13, 27-29. The darkness was not so much in the 
Scriptures, as in their minds. 

16. Nevertheless, when it shall turn to the Lord, 
the veil shall be taken away. 

According to the narrative in Ex. 34, 29-35, as understood 
by the Septuagint, and as expounded by the apostle, the face 
of Moses was made to shine by speaking with the Lord ; when 
pnon^ the people (except when delivering his piessage) ha 
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wore a veil ; when he turned to the Lord he removed the 
veil. To this allusion seems to be here made. So long ae tho 
people were turned from the Lord, the veil ivas on their heart ; 
they could not understand the Scriptures ; as soon aa ihey 
turn to the Lord, the veil is removed, and all is bright and 
intelligible. When it shall turn to the Lord; {jvixa S' av <V«r- 
Tpo/Tj, when it has turned, L e. when that conversion is accom- 
plished, and aa often as it occurs. The most natnral subject 
of the verb ^ttrrpf'i/T; (turned) is xapSin (heart). A veil is on 
the heart, but when it turns to the Lord, the veil is removed, 
Aa, however, the apostle is speaking of the heart of the Jews, 
and as the tuniing of their heart is their turning, so the sense 
is the same if the word Israel be supphed. The veil is on the 
heart of the people, but when the people turn to the Lord the 
veil ia taken away. Calvin and others supply Moses as the 
nominative. By Moses, however, Calvin understands the 
Law. ' When Moses ia read, a veil is on the heart of the 
Jews ; but when he, i. e. the law, ia directed to Christ, who is 
the end of the law, then the veil ia removed.' That is, as 
soon as the Jews see that their law relates to Christ, then 
they understand it. This, however, is obviously an unnatural 
interpretation, as iTruTTpiipy expresses the turning of the heart 
or of the people to God, and not giving the law a particular 
interpretation. Stanley, who also says that Moses must be 
the nominative of the verb, makes him, however, the repre- 
sentative, not of the law, but of the people. ' When Moses 
turns to the Lord he strips off the veil.' The word TrtpiaiptiTai 
he gives an active sense, according to its common use in the 
Septuagint. This too is less ample and natural than the com- 
mon interpretation given above. The veil was on the heart 
of the people, and when itf i. e. their heart, turns to tlie Lord, 
*'( *s striked off; Trfpuupiirai. is the word used in Ex. 34, 34. 
By Lord here, as the context shows, we are to understand 
Christ. He is the Lord whom Moses saw faoe to face on 
Mount SiuaJ, and to whom the Jewa and all others must turn 
if they would enjoy the light of salvation, 

17. Now the Lord is that Spirit: and where the 
Spirit of the Lord (is), there (is) liberty. 

The first point to be determined with regard to this diffi- 
cult jjaasage, is the relation in which it stands to what pre- 
cedes. It may be either an explanation or an inference. If 
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the former, then it is designed to show why turning to the 
Lord secures the removal of the veil from the heart. It is 
because the Lord is the Spirit, and where the Spirit is, there 
ia liberty, freedom from the law, from its bondage and ob- 
scurities. If the latter, then the idea is, that since the veil is 
removed by turning to the Lord, it follows as a further conse- 
quence that by thus turning we have liberty. The force of 
the particle St, which so often introduces an explanation, and 
the whole structure of the passage is in favour of the first in- 
terpretation, 2. It is plain that the Lord here means Christ. 
This is clear not only because the word Zord, as a general 
rule, in the New Testament, refers to Christ, but also because 
the context in this case demands that reference. In v. 14 it 
is said that the veil is done away in Christ, and in v. Ifi that it 
is removed when the heart turns to the Lord, and here that 
the Lord is the Spirit. The main idea of the whole context 
is, that the recognition of Jesus Christ as Lord, or Jehovah, is 
the key to the Old Testament. It opens all its mysteries, or, 
to use the figure of the apostle, it removes the veil which hid 
from the Jews the true meaning of their own Scriptures. As 
soon as they tm-n to the Lord, i. e. as soon as they recog- 
nize Jesus Christ as their Jehovah, then every thing becomes 
bright and clear. It is plain, therefore, that the Lord spoken 
of is Christ. This also determines another point, viz. that 
Zord is here the subject, and Spirit the predicate. Paul says 
that "The Lord is the Spirit," and not "The Spirit is the 
Lord." The latter view of the passage is taken by many of 
the Fathers, who regard it as a direct assertion of the divmity 
of the Holy Ghost. Although the words would admit of this 
intei-pretation, it is evidently inconsistent with the context 
It also follows fi-om the fact that " Lord " here moans Christ, 
that it must deagnate his person and not his doctrine. The 
apostle does not mean to say that the doctrine of Christ, or 
the gospel, or new covenant, is the Spirit. It ia true that in 
v. 6, when contrasting the law and the gospel, he caDs the one 
the letter and the other the spirit ; but this does not authorize 
us to make Lord mean the gospel because the Lord is said to 
be the Spirit. As in the preceding verses Christ and Lord 
refer to Christ as a pei-son ; the word Lord mast liave the 
same reference here. 3. When Paul says "The Lord is the 
Spirit," he does not mean to say that 'the Lord is a spirit,' 
agreeably to the analogy of John 4, 24, where it is said " God 
ia a sptiit." This is not only opposed to the force of the arti- 
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cle TO before ttmC/io, the Spirit, but also to tho connection, aa 
Paul is speaking of Christ's office rather than of bis na- 
ture. It is not his object to say that Christ is a spiritual be- 
ing. Neither is the idea that he is replenished witn the Holy 
Spirit, so as to be iu that sense and on that account called the 
Spirit. This is not the meaning of the words, nor is the idea 
demanded by the context. The two interpretations which 
the words admit are either, fli'st, that which our translators 
probably intended to indicate wiien they rendered to wixv/ia 
that ^irit. "The Lord is that Spirit," that is, the spirit 
spoken of in t. 6 ; the spirit which stands opposed to the let^ 
ter, that which gives life and righteousness ; the inner sense 
of the law, the saving truth and power hidden under the types 
and forms of the Mosaic, economy. Christ, says Calvin, is the 
life of the law. Accedat aaima ad corpus ; et fit vivus homo, 
prteditua intelligentia et sensu, ad vitales actiones idoneus: 
tollatur anima a corpore, et restabit inutile cadaver, omnique 
sensu vacuum. Thus if Christ is present in the Mosaic law, 
it is living and life-giving ; if he is absent from it, it is dead and 
death-dispensing, Christ is therefore that spiilt which ani- 
mates the law or institutions of Moses, and when this is recog- 
nized, the veil which hides their meaning is removed. True 
as all this is, it can hardly be expressed by the simple words 
o Kuptos TO TTvtviid eoTi, ths Lofd %B the Spirit. The words to 
m-tOpi, " the Spirit," have in the New Testament a fixed and 
definite meaning, which is not to be departed from unless the 
context renders such departui'e necessary. Besides, this_ in- 
terpretation requires that " the Sphit " should mean one thing, 
and "the Spirit of the Lord" another, in the same verse. 
This, however, can hardly be admitted. If " the Spirit of the 
Lord," in the last clause, means the Holy Spirit, which will 
not be questioned, "the Spirit," in the fii-st clause, must have 
the same meaning. The other interpretation, therefore, must 
be adopted. " The Lord is the Spirit," that is, Chrbt is the 
Holy Spuit ; they are one and the same. Not one and the 
same person, but one and the same Being, m the same sense 
in which our Lord says, " I and the Father are one." It is an 
identity of essence and of power. Christ is the Holy Spirit, 
because, being the same in substance, where Christ is, there 
the Spirit is, and where the Spnit is, there is Christ. There- 
fore this same apostle interchanges the three forms of expres- 
eion as synonymous, "the Spirit of Christ," "Christ," and 
"the Spirit," Rom, 8, ». 10. The Holy Ghost is everywhere 
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in the Bible recognized as tho source of- all life, truth, power, 
holiness, blessedness and glory. The apostle, however, had 
in the context spoken of Christ as the source of life, as deliver- 
ing from the death and bondage of the law. He is and does 
this because he and the Spirit are one ; and therefore wher- 
ever Christ is, or in other words, wherever the Spirit of Christ 
is, or in other words still, wherever the Spirit is, there is liber- 
ty. By turning unto Christ we become partatera of the Holy 
Spirit, the living and life-giving, because he and the Spirit are 
one, and Christ dwells in his people, redeeming them from the 
law and makiiig them the chUdren of Gtod, by his Spirit. The 
Spirit of the Lord, as a deagnation of the Holy Grhost, shows 
that the Spirit stands in the same relation to the Son that he 
does to the Father. Therefore he is called the "Spirit of 
Chiist," Rom. 8, 10, and " Spirit of His Son," Gal. 4, 6. And, 
therefore, also the Son is said to send and give the Spirit. 
John 16, 7. All this of course supposes the supreme divinity 
of our Lord. The liberty of which the apostle here speaks, 
must be that liberty which is consequent on the indwellmg of 
the Holy Spirit, that is, which flows from the application to ua 
of the redemption purchased by Christ. We have not re- 
ceived, says the apostle, the Spirit of bondage again to fear, 
but the Spirit of adoption. Rom, 8, 15, The hberty here in- 
tended is the glorious libeity of the children of God. Rom, 
8, 21. It is the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, 
(ial. 6, 1, This includes, 1, Freedom from the law in all its 
forms, MosMC and moral, Rom, 6, 14. 7, 4, i, e. freedom from 
the obUgation to fulfll the law as the condition of onr justifica- 
tion before God ; which involves freedom from condemnation 
and from a legal, slavish spirit. 2. Freedom from the dominion 
of sin, Rom. 7, 6, and from the power of Satan. Heb. 2, 14. 15. 
8. Freedom from the bondage of corruption, not only as to 
the soul, but as to the body, Rom. 8, 21-23. This liberty, 
therefore, includes all that is involved in being the sons of 
God. Incidental to this liberty is freedom from all ignorance 
and error, and all subjection to the authority of men, except 
BO far as it represents the authority of Christ, and therefore 
liberty of cousdenee or freedom from aU authority in matters 
of rebgion other than that of the Spirit of God. There is not 
only no reason for restricting the idea of the hberty of which 
the apostle speaks to any one of these forms, but the context 
requires that it should include all that liberty of which the 
presence of tho Spirit is the source and the assurance. As no 
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man in tbis life is perfectly and at aJl times filled with ibe 
Spirit of Christ, he js never in this life a partaker of the full 
liberty of which Christ is the author, 

18. But we all, with open face beholding as ia n 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to gloiy, (even) as by the Spirit of 
the Lord. 

Tins verse is connected with the preceding by the simple 

})article of transition 8^ but. The natural eftnsequence of the 
iberty mentioned in v. 17 is what is here stated. We all, i. e. 
all whom the indwelling of the Spirit of tlie Lord has made 
free. They are delivered from the bondage of the law, the 
veil liae been removed from their face, and being turned to 
the Lord, they behold his glory with open/ace, avaKiKakv[iiJ.^if 
Trpoffdwr^, i. e. with a face which has been, and which remains 
unveiled. The darkness arising fi'om alienation, ignorance, 
misconception and prejudice has been dissipated, so tliat we 
can see clearly, lieholding as in a glass or mirror. This is 
probably the proper interpretation of the word here used, 
KarojiTpiXf", in the active voice, means to show in a mirror, 
and in tiie middle, (the form here used,) it generally means, 
to see one's sel^ in a mirror. This is its constant use in the 
classics. But in Philo it is used to express the idea of seeing 
by means of a min'or. As this sense is perfectly suited to this 
passage it is generally adopted by commentators, because the 
other explanations given to the word are either contraiy to 
usage or to the context. Some render it simply beholding. 
Bat to this it is objected that it overlooks the special etjmo- 
lo^oal signification of the word, and that dTeci^oi, which occurs 
twice in this chapter) vs. 7 and 13, is the proper term for that 
idea. Beades, this interpretation loses sight of the figure in- 
volved in the passage. It ia an image we see, and therefore 
we see, as it were, by reflection, or as in a glass. Luther, 
after Chrysostom, renders the word, rejkcting as in a mirror. 
This explanation is adopted by Bengel, Billroth, Olsliausen 
and others. They understand the apostle to say that Chrisi- 
tians reflect, with an unveiled tace, the glory of the Lord. 
ITiey suppose that allusion is had to the glory of God as re- 
flected from the face of Moses, which was transient and veiled ; 
whereas, in the case of Christians, the glory of the Lord is 
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constantly and clearly niaiiifcstea in them and_ by them. 
They reflect his image wherever they go. But, in the first 
place, this explanatioa is iaeonsistent with the signification of 
the word, which never means to reflect ; secondly, it is con- 
trary to the context. The contrast is not between Moses and 
Chi-iatians, but between the Jews, or the nnconverted, and 
Chiistiaus. The former were blinded by a veil, the latter see 
with an unveiled fece. The one see and the others do not. 
This is obviously the antithesis implied, and not that the one 
claM do, and the other do not reflect the glory of the Lord, 
In the third place, the relation in which this verse stands to 
the preceding forbids this interpretation. We have here the 
effect of turning to the Lord. We are delivered from the 
law, we are made free, we are introduced into the presence of 
tiie Lord, and enabled to behold his gloi^. And, finally, this 
interpretation overlooks the causal relation between the two 
clauses of this vei-se. We are transformed into the image of 
the Lord by beholding it, not by reflecting it. The common 
intei-pretation is therefore to be prefen-ed ; beholding ae in a 
mirror. Though in comparison with the unconverted those 
who are turned to the Lord see dearly, or with an nnveiled 
face, still it is only as in a mirror, 1 Cor. 13, 12. It is not 
the immediate, beatific vision of the glory of the Lord, which 
is only enjoyed in heaven, bat it is that manifestation of his 
glory which is made in his word and by his Spirit, whose office 
It is to gloriiy Christ by revealing him to us. John 16, 14. 

The object ■which we behold is the fflory of the Lord, i, e. 
as the context evidently demands, of Christ. The glory of 
Christ is his divine excellence. The believer is enabled to see 
that Jesus is the Son of Crod, or God manifested in the ^flesh. 
This is conversion. Whoever shall confess that Jesns is the 
Sonof God, Goddwellethiu him, and he in God, lJohn4, 15. 
The turning nnto the Lord mentioned in the preceding verse 
is recognizing Christ as Jehovah. This Is not only conversion, 
it is religion. It is the highest state of the human soul. It is 
eternal hfe. John 17, 3. Hence our Lord prays that his dis- 
ciples may behold liis glory, as the consummation of their 
blessedness. John 17, 24. And the apostle John says of all 
who received Christ, that they beheld "his glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father," John 1, 14, The idea here pre- 
sented is more fully unfolded in the beginnmg of the foUow- 
uig chapter. 

Beholding his glory we are changed into tlie same image; 
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Tr)v avTip' tUom /icra/top^oiJ^tE^a, we are transformed into the 
same ima^e. The verb is commonly construed with th, 
into, or koto, aJUr, but sometimes, as here, with the simple 
accusative. The same image, that is, the same which we are 
by the Spirit enahled to behold. ' Beholding we are trans- 
formed ; ' there is a causal relation between the one and the 
other. This is a truth everywhere recognized in the word 
of God. While, on the one hand, it is tanght that the natu- 
ral man cannot see the things of the Spirit, because they are 
spiritually discerned, 1 Cor. 2, 14, and that this blindness is 
the cause of alienation and pollution, Eph.4, 18; on the other 
hand, it is no loss clearly taught that knowledge is the 
source of holiness, Eph. 5, 9; that spiritual discernment 
implies and produces congeniality. We shall be like Christ, 
because we shall see him as he is. I John .■?, 2. The conformi- 
ty to the image of Christ, as it ai-isea from beholding his glory, 
must of coui-se begin here. It is the vision of that glory, al- 
though only.as in a glass, which has this transforming power. 
As the vision is imperfect, so the transform,ition is imperiect ; 
when the vision is perfect, the conformity will be perfect, 
Rom. 8, 29. 1 John 3, 2. Only they are Christians, who are 
like Chi-ist, The conformity of which the apostle speaks, al- 
though it is spiritual, as here presented, is not confined to the 
soul. Of the body it iS said, since we have home the image 
of the earthy, we shall bear the hnage of the heavenly. 1 Cor. 
15, 49. Phil. 3, 21. From glory to glory. This may mean 
that the transformation proceeds from glory (i. e. from the 
glory of Christ as apprehended by us), and results in glory. 
This explanation is adopted by the Greek fothers. Or the ex- 
pression indicates progression from one stage of glory to 
another, Comp. Ps. 84, 7, "They go from strength to 
strength," This is the common and most natural interpre- 
tation. The transformation is carried forward without inter- 
mission, from the first scarce discernible resemblance, to full 
conformity to the image of Christ, both as to soul and body. 
As hy the S^nrit of the Lord. As, i. e. as might be expected 
from such an agent. It is a work which corresponds to the 
nature of its author. By ; the preposition is diro, from, as 
indicating the source whence this glorious efiect flows. Hie 
Spirit of the Lord. The Greek is KvpCou nveij^rt-s, which the 
Vulgate renders Domini Spirita, an explanation which l= 
adopted by Augustin, Calvin and many others, as well as by 
our ti'anslators. But this inverts the order of the words, and 
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is the more unnatural here because in the immediately pre- 
ceding verae the apoatle had said to ureO/ia Kvpiov, ^rit of the 
LoTd; he would therefore hardly express the same idea m the 
same connection by Kvpuw tttoj/^tik. Others render the words 
tM Lord ^irit, I e. the Spirit who is Lord. We have in the 
Old Testament and in the apocalypse the familiar phrase, " the 
Lord God ; " bat this is only the translation of o-'riVs nin-'^ Je- 
hovah Elohim, Jehovah who is God, which the Septuagint ren- 
der KvpuK h St6% the Vulgate Dominus Dens, and the English, 
" Lord God." More analogous to the fiassage in the^teit is the 
Hebrew TTim li-tB, which the Septuagmt render Kiipios Kvpios, 
the Vulgate"Donimas Dens, and the English Lord God. Iq 
Joshua 23, 22, we have the unusual combination, n;.h^ n'rVs Vs; 
Septuagint, o ^eos 5«os Kupuis «rrt; and immediately aiter 6 
3eo^ 5eos; Vulgate, Fortisaunus Deus Dominus ; the English, 
"The LoED God of gods." As then in Hebrew nin^^^ ■<;-t!«., in 
Greek tcuptos KvpuK (or Ki!p«« 6 5ak), in Latin, Dominus Deus, 
and in English, Lord God, all meaning; God who is Zord,_so 
Rvptos BTeCfia may mean the Bpirit who ia Lord, I e. the divine 
Spirit. This is the explanation adopted by Chrysostom, Tbe- 
' odoret and some of the modems, in accordance with the in- 
terpretation which they give of the first clause of v. 17, which, 
as stated above, they understand to mean, the ^irit is Lord, 
jrpos TO Uvfviia hriirrpiijiiav, xpos Kvpiov iirurTpi^is KvptOi yap to 
Uvevua, Kdl afi6$povov, opMrpotrmJi'ijroi' koI ofioouffcoi' Uarpl Kai vi^. 
But as in V. 17 Paul does not say the Spirit is the Lord, but 
on the contrary that the Lord is the Spirit, so it would be 
unnatural to make bun here say we are transformed by the 
Spirit who is the Zord. KZord is the subject m the one 
case, it must be in the other. According to others, the phrase 
in question should be rendered Zord of ths Spirit, i. e. Christ, 
who may be ssud to be Lord of the Spirit, in a sense analogous 
to that m which God is said to be the God of Christ. That 
is as God sent Christ, and was revealed by him, so Chnst 
sends the Spirit and is revealed by him. This ia the interpre- 
tation of Billroth, Olshausen, Me^er and .others. But the 
" Lord of the Spirit " is an expressaon without any scn^tur^ 
authority or analogy. It is only of the incarnate, Son ot God 
that the Father is said to be his God. There is no grammati- 
cal necessity for this interpretation, and it does not accord 
with V. 17. Luther, Beza and others render the phrase dfo 
Kupioip ureiipiTOs, the Zord who is the ^irit. In lavour of this 
interpretation is, lii-st, the analogy of such expressions as otto 
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Seodirarpoi, from God who is Ihther,Ga,]. 1,3; and secondly, 
the authority of v. 1 7. There the apostle had said, ' The Lord 
is the Spirit,' and here lie says, the transforming power by 
which Tve are made like Christ flows from ' the Lord who la 
the Spirit.' The former passara determines the meaning of 
the latter. The Lord who ia the Spirit means, the Lord who 
18 one with the Spirit, the same m sutstance, eqaal m power 
and glory; who is where the Spirit is, and does what the 
Spirit does. 



CHAPTER IV. 

II V3, 1-6 the apostle resumes the theme of 3, la, viz. the open and faithful 
mauner in which he preached the goapel. In vs. 7-lS he shows that his 
own personal iiisuffloiencj and Buffering eerved to manifest more clearly 
tJie power of Ged, who remlered auch a feeble instrument the means of 
produeing so great effacts. Therefore, ts. 16-18, ho was not discoui- 
aged or faint-hearted, but exultinglj looked above the tilings aeen to 



As Paul had heen made a lainisterof the new covenant, in- 
tniBted with the ministration of righteousness and life, he 
acted as became his high commission. He was neither timid 
nor deceitful. He doubted not the truth, the power, or the 
success of the gospel which he preached ; nor did he in any 
way corrupt or conceal the truth, but by its open proclama- 
tion commended himself to every man's conscience, vs. 1. 2. 
It; notwithstanding this clear exhibition of the truth, the gos- 
pel still remaned hid, that could only be accounted for by 
the god of this world blinding the eyes of men. Nothing 
short of this can account for the fact ; for, says the apostle, we 
preach Christ and not ourselves, and Christ is the image of 
God. In him there is a revelation of the glory of God to 
which there is nothing analogous but the original creation of 
light out of darkness, vs. 3-6. This treasure, however, is in 
earthen vessels. The gospel is the revelation of God. It is 
to do for the world what the creation of light did for the cha- 
otic earth. But we mmistera are to have none of the glory 
of the work. We are nothing. The whole power is of God ; 
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who so orders events as to make his power apparent. I am 
so perplexed, persecuted, down-trodden and exposed to death, 
as to render it evident that a divine power is exercised in my 
preservation and continued eiBciency. My continuingto live 
and labour with success is a proof that Jeans lives. This he 
tells the Corinthians is for their benefit, vs. 7-12. Having the 
Barae faith that David had, he spoke with equal confidence, 
assured that God, who raised up Christ, would not only pre- 
serve him while in this world, bot also raise him hereMter 
from the dead. As all Paul endured and did was for the 
benefit of the Church, thanks would be rendered by the peo- 
ple of God for bU preservation and success, vs. 13-15. There- 
fore, adds this great apostle, I do not faint ; although my oul^ 
ward man perishes, my inward man is renewed day by day ; 
for I know that my present afBictions are not only temporally, 
but that they are to be succeeded by an eternal weight of 
glory, vs. 16-lS. 

1. Therefore, seeing wc have this ministry, as we 
have received mercy, we faint not. 

Tfierefore, i, e. on this account. This is explained by what 
follows; seeing we /tave this ministry, that is, because we 
have it. In the former chapter he had prockimed himself a 
minister of the new covenant, not of the letter, but of the 
spirit, 3, 6 ; a ministry far more glorious than that of the law, 
inasmuch as the law could only condemn, whereas the gospel 
conveys righteousnesa and lite. The possession of such an of- 
fice he assigns as tlio reason why he does notfaini ; ovk. Ikko.- 
KoE^ei', Vie do not turn out bad, or prove recreant. That is, 
we do not fiiil in tlie discharge of duty, eitlier through weari- 
ness or cowardice. As we /Mve received merey. The portion 
of these words in the text adnuts of their bemg connected 
either with what precedes or with what follows. In the for- 
mer case, the sense is, having through the mercy of God ob- 
tained this ministry ; in the latter, the meanmg would be, as 
we have obtamed mercy we faint not. The former is almost 
universally preferred, both because his not fainting is referred 
to his having so glorious an office, and because he so often re- 
fers to his call to ttie apostleship as a signal manifestation of 
the mercy and grace of God. Rom. 15, 15, 16, 1 Cor. 15, 
0.10. Eph. 3, 8. 'Having through the mercy of God ob- 
tained such a ministry, we ^nt not.' 
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2. But have renounced the hidden things of dis- 
honesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the 
word of God deceitfully; but by manifestation of the 
truth commending ourselves to every man's conscience 
in the sight of God. 

£ut, dXAji, on the contrary, i. e. so far from proving recre- 
ant to his duty as a minister of the new covenant ho acted in 
the manner set forth in tiiis verse. The apostle in the de- 
scription which he here gives of hia official conduct, ovidentiy 
intends to describe the felse teachers in Corinth. What ho de- 
nies of himself he impliedly affirms of them. First, Paul says, 
we have renounoecl, declared off from, the hidden things of dis- 
honesty, TO. KpvTTTa TTp oXtTX^vifi, Thc word aiajiyvi] {from aur^^oi, 
ugly), means either shame as a feeling, or the cause of shame, 
any thing disgraceful or scandalous. The above plirase there- 
fore may mean either those things which men conceal, or do in 
secret, because they are ashamed of them, or, secret scandals or 
crimes. It may be taken in a general sense, as including any 
course of conduct which men conceal from tear of being dis- 
graced ; or in a specific sense for secret immoralities, or for 
secret machinationa and manoeuvres. The last ia probably the 
true view, because the emphasis is rather on sea-et than shame. 
It was secrecy or concealment, the opposite of openness and 
honest frankness, that the apostle charges on his opponents. 
In the preceding contejct he had spoken of his opemiess of 
speech and conduct, and in the latter part of this verae he 
speaks of the manifestation of the truth, i. e. of its open proc- 
lamation. What therefore he says he renounced, that which 
he represents as characteristic of ialse teachers, is the want of 
openness, adopting secret methods of accomplishing their 
ends, which they would be ashamed to avow openly ; puden- 
das latehras, as Beza says, minime convenientee its, qui tant(S 
dignitatis minieterium tractant. Not tcaScing in craftiness. 
Urn is an amplification of what precedes. A mtvovpyoi is a 
man who can do every thing, and is willing to do any thing to 
accomplish his ends ; and hence vavovpyia includes the ideas 
of shrewdness or acuteness in seeing how things can be done, 
and unscrupulousness as to the character of the means to be 
employed. It is the qviahty manitissted hy Satan when he be- 
guiled Eve, 2 Cor. 11, 3; which the Jews exhibited when 
they endeavoured to entrap our Lord, Luke 20, 23 ; and 
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which false teachers are wont to exorcise when they wouM 
Bedace the unwary into heresy. Eph, 4, 14. All such cunning, 
all such sly and secret ways of accomplishing his parposea Paul 
renounced. iVW han<Ming the word of God deceitfully. The 
wordSoXoai means not only (o rfecetue, but also (o/o!&*^. The 
latter is its meaning here. Not falsifying or cormptmg the 
word of God, i. e. not adulterating it wiWi the doctrines or 
traditions of men. Comp. 2, 17. The gospel which Paul 
preached was the word of Gtod; something divinely revealed, 
having therefore a divine, and not merely human authority. 
The apostles always thus apeak with the consciousness of be- 
ing the mouth of God or organs of the Spirit, so that we can- 
not deny their inspiration without denying not only their au- 
thority but their integrity. -Btri hy the manifestation of the 
truth. This stands opposed to the preceding clauses. In- 
stead of availing ourselves of secret and cunning arts, and 
corrupting the word of God, we declared it openly and pure- 
ly. The truth, therefore, here is not moral truth or integrity, 
nor truth in general, hut revealed tnith, i. e. the word of God. 
Oommending ourselves to every man's conscience. Paul's op- 
ponents endeavoured to recommend themselves and to secure 
the confidence of others by cunning, and by corrupting the 
gospel ; but he relied simply on the manifestation of the truth. 
He know that the truth had such a self-evidencing power that 
even where it was rejected and hated it conrimended itself to 
the conscience as true. And those ministers who are humble 
and sincere, who are not wise in their own conceit, but simply 
declare the truth as God has revealed it, commend themselves 
to the consciences of men. That ia, they secure the testimony 
of the conscience even of wicked men in their favour. Jn the 
sight of God, that is, he acted thus in the sight of God, 
This is an assertion of the purity of the motives which gov- 
erned his official conduct. He acted as in the Mght of that 
God before whose eye nothing unholy or selfish could stand. 
The assertion of conscious integrity is not self-praise, 

3. But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them tliat 
are lost. 

Although the gospel is thus glorious in itself, and although 
it was clearly set forth, yet to some it remained hid. That is, 
its true character and excellence as a revelation from God and 
of God was not apprehended or recognized. The reason oi 
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canse of this fact was not to be sought either in tho jiature of 
the gospel, or in the mode of its exhibition, but in the state 
and character of those who rejected it. The sun does not 
coaac to be the sun although the blind do not see it. And if 
any mao cannot see the sun on a clear day at noon, he must 
be blind. ^ So Paul does not hesitate to say that if any man 
does not receive the gospel when clearly presented, he is lost. 
If our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost, iv rois 
dTroXXu/icvoK, amonff, or be/ore them who are lost. See I Cor. 
1, 18, where it is said that the gospel is foolishness to them 
that perish. The lost are those who are in a stale of perdition 
and who are certain (if they continue to reject the gospel) to 
perish forever. Nothing can be plainer than the doctrme of 
this passage. A man's feith is not a matter of indiiference. 
He cannot be an atheist and yet be saved. He cannot reject 
the gospel and yet go to heaven when he dies. This is not an 
arbitrary decision. There is and must be an adequate ground 
for it. Atheism implies spiritual death, the absence of all that 
constitutes the true life of the sonl, of all its highest and best 
aspirations, instincts and feelings. The rejection of the gospel 
is as clear a proof of moral depravity, as inability to see the 
light of the sun at noon is a proof of blindness. Such is the 
teaching of the Bible, and such \ma ever been the ^th of the 
church. Men of the world cry out against this doctrine. 
Thejr inast that a man is not accountable for his opinions. 
He IS, however, accountable for the character by which those 
opinions are determined. If he has such a cliaracter, such an 
inward moral state, as peimits and decides him to believe that 
there is no God, that murder, adultery, theft and violence are 
right and good, then that inward state which constitutes his 
character, and for which he is responsible, (according to the 
intuitive perception and universal jadgraent of men,) is repro- 
bate. A good infidel is, according to the Bible, as much a 
contradiction as good wickedness or sweet bitterness. It is 
not for nothing that infinite truth and love, in the person of 
our Lord, said, "He that believeth not shall be damned." 



4. In whom tlie god of this world hath bhnded the 
minck of them which beUeve not, lest the hght of the 
glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine utito them. 
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In this verse the apostle assigns the reason why those who 
are lost do not see the truth and excellence of the gospel. It 
is that the god of this world hath blinded their minds. In 
whom {kv ots). The relative is used here as implying a cause 
or reason. ' Our gospel is hid to them who are lost, because 
in them,' &a. See 3, 6. Tlie god of this world, i. e. Satan, 
who is called the god of this world because of the power 
which he exercises over the men of the world, and became of 
the servile obedience which they render to him. They are 
taken captive by him at his will. 2 Tim. 2, 26. It is not 
necessary in order that men should serve Satan, and even 
worship him, that they should intend to do so, or even that 
they should know that such a being exists. 1 Cor. 10, 20. It 
is enough that he actually control them, and that they falfil 
his purposes as implicitly as the good fulfil the will of God. 
Not to serve God, is to sei've Satan. There La no help for it. 
If Jehovah be not our God, Satan is. He is thei'efore called 
the prince of this world. John 12, 31. 14, 30. Comp. Matt. 
4,8.9, Eph. 2, 2. 6,12. This was one of the designations 
which the Rabbins applied to Satan. The true God, they said, 
is Deus primus, Satan, Dens secundus. Or as old Cdoviua 
sdd, Diabolua est simia Dei. As the Arians argued from the 
fact that Satan is called god of this world, that Christ's 
being called God is no proof of hia true divinity ; and as the 
Manicheans qnoted the passage in fevour of their doctrine of 
two eternal principles, the one good and the other evil, 
many of the athers, including even Chrysostom and Angiis- 
tine, in violation of its obvious construction, make it to mean, 
" God hath blinded the minds of this world, i. e. of unbehev- 
ers." On which Calvin remarks, We see how far the spirit of 
controversy can lead men hi perverting Scripture. The word 
god may be used rigarativeiy as well as hterally. That we 
say mammon is the god of the world, or that Paul s^d of cer- 
tain men, " their belly is their god," does not prove that call- 
ing Jehovah God is no assertion of his divinity. And as to 
the Mauichean argument, imless it can be shown that when 
Baal is called god of the Syrians, eternity and self-existence 
are ascribed to him, it cannot be inferred that these attributes 
belong to Satan because he is called the god of this world. 
Satan is s^d to blind the minds of those that believe not / that 
is, he exerts such an influence over them as prevents their ap- 
prehending the glory of the gospel. This control of Satan 
over th.e human mind, although so effectual, is analogous to 
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the influence of one created intellect over another in other 
cases, and therefore is perfectly consistent with free agency 
and responsibility. It should, however, make ns feel our dan- 
ger and need of divhie assistance, seeing that we have to con- 
tend not only agmnst the influence of evil men, but against 
the far more powerful influence of the rulers of darkness ; the 
pantocrators of this world. Eph, 6, 12. The grammatical 
construction of this clause is somewhat doubtful. The words 
are iv olj ^u'^bhte to. vorniaTo. tSv airiariov. The common ei- 
)>lanation makes the genitive, -rSiv amimiv, virtually in apposi- 
tion with iv oil. 'In whom, i. e. in unbelievers, he had lilind- 
ed the minds.' The simple meaning then is, 'The gospel is 
liid to them who are lost, because Satan hath blinded th^ir 
eyes.' The lost and the unbelieving are identical. According 
to this view unbelief is the efieot of the blinding. The same 
idea is expressed ifj according to Fritaache and Billroth, tSp 
aTruTTtav be taken prolepticaUy. 'Whose minds Satan bath 
blinded so that they beheve not.' Oomp, 1 Thess, 3, 13, " To 
establish your hearts unblamable," i, e. so that they may be 
unblamable ; and Phil. 3, 21, (according to the con-ected 
text,) "changed like," i. e. changed so as to be like. Accord- 
ing to Meyer this would require the accusative, rb. I'o^piTa 
ciwHTTu, as the genitive of adjectives taken substantively is 
never thus prolepticaUy used. His explanation is, 'Blinding 
the eyes of unbelievers is the bu^ness of Satan, and this he 
has. done in them who are lost.' According to this view, 
blindness does not precede, but follows unbelief. Those who 
will not believe, Satan blinds so that they cannot see, Comp. 
Rom. 1, 21, "Their foolish heart was darkened." Their inex- 
cusable folly was the ground of their judicial blindness. The 
doctrine thus taught is one clearly recognized in Scripture. 
Those who resist the truth, Gtod gives up to a reprobate mind. 
Rom. 1, 24. 28. The logical connection, however, is here op- 
posed to this interpretation. Paul had said that the gospel 
was hid to the lost. This he accounts for by saying that Sa- 
tan had blinded their minds. The blindness therefore pre- 
cedes the imbeUef and is the cause of it. 

Jjest the light of the ghrious gospel of Christ, who is tlis 
image of God, should shine unto them. This is both the de- 
sign and eSeet of the blindness spoken of. Satan intends by 
the darkness which he spreads over the minds of men, to pre- 
vent thar seeing the gloiy of Christ. Lest the light, t^Tur/ios, 
a word which does not occur in common Greek, but is used 
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in the Septuagint, Ps. 44, 3, it] thu phraae rendered, " in tho 
light of thy countenance," and Ps. 78, 1.4, "He led tlieni all 
night with a light of fire." The word therefore signifies the 
bnghtnesa emitted by a radiant body. Of the glorious gospd 
of Christ, literally, the m^el of the, glory of Christ, i. e. that 
gospel which reveals tlie glory of Christ, The word Z6^, 
glory, is not to be taken as a merely qualifying genitive of 
funyyeXioi', gospel. It is the genitive of the object. The glory 
of Christ is the sum of all the dirine and haman excellence 
which is centred in his pej'son, and makes hitn the radiant 
point in the universe, the clearest manifestation of God to his 
creatures, the object of supreme admiration, adoration and 
love, to all intelligent beings, and especially to his saints. To 
see this glory is to be saved ; tor ive are thereby transformed 
into his likeness from glory to glory, 3, 18. Therefore it ia 
that Satan, the great adversary, directs all his energy to pre- 
vent men becoming the subjects of that illumination of which 
the gospel, as the revelation of the glory of Christ, is the 
source. Who is the image of God, i. e. who being God rep- 
resents God, so that he who hath seen the Son hath seen the 
Father also. John 14, 8. 12, 45. Christ, as to his divine na- 
ture, or as the Logos, is declared to be the brightness of the 
Father's glory, Heb. 1, 3, to be in the form of God and equal 
with God, PhiL 2, i(, and perhaps also Col. 1, 15 ; but here it 
is the ineamate Logos, the exalted Son of God clothed in our 
nature, who is declared to be the image of God, because in him 
dwells the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Col, 2, 9. 

5. For we preacli not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord ; and ourselves your servants for Jesus' sake. 
The connection indicated by tho particle for is with the 
main idea of the preceding verse. ' Our gospel,' says Paui, 
' is the gospel of the glory of Christ, for we do not preach 
ourselves, but him.' To preach one's self is to make self the 
end of preaching ; that is, preaching with the design to at- 
tract to ourselves the admiration, tho confidence or homage 
of men. This Paul declares he did not do, but he preached 
Christ Jesus the J^ord. His object in preaching was to bring 
men to recognize Jesus the son of Mary as Christ, i. e. as him 
whom Moses and the prophets designated as the Messiah, 
and consequently that this Jesus was, had done, is doing, and 
would hereafter do, all that had been asserted or predicted of 
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the Mesaiah ; and fiirtlier that he ia Lord in that sense in 
which eveiy tongue in heaven, and on eaith, and under the 
earth shall confess that he is Lord, The great end of Paul's 
preaehing, therefore, was to bring men to receive and &e- 
knowledge Jeeus of Kazareth as the Measiah and as the su- 
preme Lord, the maker of heaven and eai-th. This is the 
only proper end of preaching. It is the only way by which 
men can be made eitlier virtuous or rehgious. It is the only 
way in which either the true interests ot society or the s.'ilva- 
tionof souls can be secured. To mate the end of preaching 
the inculcation of virtue, to render men honest, sober, benevo- 
lent and faithful, is part and parcel of that wisdom of the 
world that is foolishness with God. It is attempting to raise 
fruit without trees. "When a man i^ brouglitto recognize 
Jesus Christ as Lord, and to love and worship him aa sucli, 
then he becomes like Chiisl. What more can the moralist 
want ? Paul cared little for the clamour of the Greeks that lie 
should preach wisdom and virtue. He knew that by preach- 
ing Christ he was adopting the only means by which men can 
be made wise and virtuous here and blessed hereafter. 

And ourselves your servants (slaves) for Jesus'' sake. 
Paul presented Christ as Lord ; himself ae a servant. A 
servant is one who labours, not for himseli^ but for another. 
Paul did not labour for himself^ but for the Corinthians. For 
Jesus'' sake. The motive which influenced him to devote him- 
self to the service of the Corinthians waa the love of Christ. 
Here s^in the wisdom of the world would say the proper 
motive would be a desire for their good. Paul always puts 
God before man. A regard for the glory of Christ is a far 
higher motive than regard for the good of men ; and the for- 
mer ia the only true source of the latter. The ideal of a 
Christian minister, as presented in this pregnant passage, is, 
that he is a preacher of Christ, and a servant of the church, 
governed and anunated by the love of Jesus. 

6. Eor God, who commanded the light to sliiiie out 
of darkness, hath shined m our hearts, to (give) the 
Kght of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. 

There are two different views taken of the meaning of thia 
verse, B^irst, it may be understood to assign the reason why 
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Paul was the servant of the Corinthians. He devoted himself 
to thcu- aervice, because God had revealed to him the knowl- 
edge of Christ, in order that he might communicate that 
knowledge to othei-s. According to this view the connection 
is with the last clause of v. 5, "I am your servant, ort, be- 
came," &c.; "in our heaits," means in Paul's heart; and 
irpos (fmiriCT/iov (for the light) is equivalent to irpos to •ttorriCtiv, 
to di^kse the light. Second, it may be understood to state 
the reason why Paul preaclied Chrifit. ' We preach not our- 
selves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, ori, because m him is re- 
vealed the glory of God.' In this case the connection is with 
the first clause of v. 5, and not with the last ; " in our heaits " 
means in the hearts of believers; and ?r/jos ^iir/idi' (for light) 
means, as oar veraon expresses it, to give ua the light. The 
end or design of God's shiqing into our hearts is that we 
should apprehend the glory of God in the fiice of Jesus Christ. 
The latter of these interpretations is adopted by Calvin, the 
former by Lnther and by almost all the modem commenta- 
tors. With regai-d to the former it must be admitted that 
the sense is good and consistent with the meaning of the 
words. It accords also with Gal. 1, 16, where the apostle 
saya that God had revealed his Son in him that he might 
preach him among the Gentiles. The following considera- 
tions, however, are in favour of the other view of the passage. 
1. The connection is better. The main idea of the context is 
that Panl preached Christ, and therefore it is more natural to 
understand him to give the reason for so doing, than why he 
seiTcd the Corinthians, which is a subordinate matter. 2, 
The phrase " in our hearts " is much more naturally under- 
stood to mean "in the heaits of behevers" than in Paul's own 
heart. It is indeed possible that here, as in 3, 2, the plural 
(heaits^ may be used in reference to the apostle himself. 
Still this is admiJssible only when the context requires it. Had 
Paul meant himself he would probably have said "in our 
heart," as in the parallel passage in Galatians 1, 16 he says, h- 
ilioi, in me. To expldn the plural form here by assuming 
tliat Paul means himself and Timothy is contrary to his uni- 
form habit of speaking for himself His epistles are his and 
not Timothy's. 3. The former interpretation supposes (fxaTur- 
/ios to have a different meaning here from what it has in v. 4. 
There it means light, here it is made to mean the act of com- 
mimicating light. But if ^•aruTii.hi tcw (wiyytAibu means the 
light which flows from the gospel (or the gospel itself as Inmi- 
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nous), then ^T«r//o'« t^ yvwa-ew means tho light of which the 
knowledge of Christ is the source, (or that knowleilge as 
light.) bi V. i, it is said that Satan hath blinded the eyes of 
Tinbelievers so that they cannot see the light of the gospel of 
the glory of Christ, Here it is said that God has enlightened 
us so that we do see it. In Test. SII. Patr. p. 578, it is said, 
TO ^iiis rou Kotr/uni, to SoStv tc vjuy irpbs i^iurioyioi' wavTos ai'SfKOTrou, 
the light of the world deposited in you^f<yr the {svH^ective) il- 
lumination of every man, 4. It is an additional reason in &■ 
vour of this interpretation that it suits the antithesis between 
vs. 4 and 6. The gospel is hid to one class of men, but God 
has opened the eyes of another class to sue its glory. Here, 
as elsewhere, particularly in 1 Cor. 2, 14, the apostle recog- 
nizes a twofold illumination, the one external by the word, to 
which Satan renders unbeliever^blind ; and the other internal 
by the Spirit, whereby we are enabled to see the glory which 
is objectively revealed. 

The literal translation of this passage is, ' God who com- 
manded the liwht to shine out of darkness, who shined into 
our hearts.' Something must be supplied to complete the 
sense. We may read either ' It is God who commanded, &c., 
who shined into our hearts ; ' or, ' God who commanded the 
light to shme out of darkness, is he who shined,' i&c. There 
is an obvious reference to the work of creation as recorded in 
Genesis, Darkness originally brooded over chaos, until God 
said, Let there be light. So spuitual darkness broods over 
the minds of men, tintH God shines into their hearts, Shined 
into our hearts. The word Xo/i?™, means either, to be lumi- 
notis ; or as here, to illuminate, or cause light, as the analogy 
with the physical creation, just referred to, requires. The 
idea is not that God becomes luminous in ua, but that he pro- 
duces light in our hearts. The design of tliis inward illumina- 
tion is expressed by the words Trpos ^umcrjuiv t^ yvaHrfon, which, 
according to the former of the two interpretations mentioned 
above, means, to the shining alyroad of the knowledge, &o. 
He iUuminates us that we may diffuse light, and thus illumi- 
nate others. According to the second interpretation, the 
meaning is, to give ua the light of the knowledge. God illu- 
minates our minds so that we apprehend that light which 
flows from the knowledge of the glory of God, or which con- 
fdsts in that knowledge. By t/te glory of God is of course 
meant the divine majesty or excellence, which is the proper 
object of admiration and adoration. I?i t/ie face of Jesv^ 
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Christ; the position of these words and the sense require 
that they should he connected with the word glory, notwith- 
standing the omission in the Greek of the connecting article 
(■nj-;). It is the glory of God as revealed in Christ that men 
are by the illumination of the Holy Ghost enabled to see. 
There are two important truths involved in this statement. 
First, that God becomes in Christ the object of knowledge. 
The clearest revelation of the fact that God is, and what he is, 
is made in the person of Christ, so that those who refuse to 
see God in Christ lose all true knowledge of him. "No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath declared hun," John 1, 18. 
" Neither knoweth.any man the Father, save the Son, and ho 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him," Matt. 11, 27. 
" Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father," 
1 John 2, 23. 2 John 9, John 15, 23. Insignis locus, says 
Calvin, unde discimus Dcum in sua altitudine non ease investi- 
gandum (habitat enim lucem inaecessibilem), sed co^oscen- 
Qum quatenus se in Christo patefacit. Proinde quici^uid extra 
Christum de Deo cognosoere appetunt homines, evamdiun est, 
vagantur enim extra viam, . , . Nobis ntiiiua est Deum oon- 
spicere, qualis apparet in Filio unigenito, quam arcanam ejus 
essentiam investigare. The other truth here taught is, that 
this knowledge of God in Christ is not a mere matter of intel- 
lectual apprehension, which one man may communicate to an- 
other. It is a spii-itual discernment, to be derived only from 
the Spirit of God, God must shine into our hearts to give us 
this knowledge. Matt. 10, 17. Gal. 1, 16. I Cor. 2, 10. 14. 
As the glory of God is spiritual, it must be spiritually dis- 
cerned. It is therefore easy to see why the Scriptures make 
true religion to con^t in the knowledge of Chnst, and why 
they make the denial of Christ, or waut of fiuth in him as God 
manifest in the flesh, a soul-deatroying sin. If Christ is God, 
to know him, is to know God ; and to deny him , is to deny 
God. 



7. But we have this treasure in earthen ' 
that the excellency of the power may be of God, and 
not of US. 

This treasure is not the light or inward illumination spoken 
of in V. 6, hut the ministry of the gospd wliich Paul had re- 
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eeired, and of which he had spoken in such exalted terms. It 
was a miniatratiou of life, of power, and of gloiy. It revealed 
the grandest truths. It produced the most astonishing effects. 
It freed men from the condemnation and power of sin; it 
transformed them into the image of Chi-iat; it delivered them 
from the power of the god of tiis world, and made them par- 
takers of eternal life. These are effects which infinitely tran- 
scend all human power ; and to render this feet conspicuous 
God had committed this treasure io earthen vessels. By 
earthen vessels is not meant frail bodies, but weak, suffering, 
perishing men, because it is not on account of the frailty of 
the body merely that ministers are so incompetent to produce 
the effects which flow from their ministrations. The apostle 
means to present the utter disproportion between the visible 
means and the effects produced, as proof that the real efficien- 
cy is not in man, but m God. The excellency of the power, 
i. e. the exceedingly great power, the wonderful efficiency of 
the gospel. May be, i. e. may be known and acknowledged 
to be, of God, i. e, to flow from him as its source, and not 
from us. Although what the apostle here says is true of all 
ministers, yet he had, no doubt, special reference to himse^ 
and to hia own peculiar circumstances. He had magnified in 
the highest degree his office, but he himself was a poor, weak, 
persecuted, down-trodden man. This, he says, only renders 
the power of Grod the more conspicuous, not only in the suc- 
cess of my ministry, hut in my preservation in the midst of 
dangers and sufferings which it seems impossible any'man 
could either escape or bear. It is to show, on the one hand, 
how weak he is, how truly a mere earthen vessel, and, on the 
other, how great and manifest God's power is, that in the fol- 
lowing verses he contrasts his trials and his deliverances. 

8. 9. (We are) troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed ; (we are) perplexed, but not in despair ; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not de- 
stroyed. 

Our version supjtlies the words we are, turning the parti- 
ciples into verbs, which, in the Greek, are all connected with 
the verb ix°l^'^ ('"^ have) in the preceding verse. 'We, 
troubled, pei-plesed, persecuted and cast down, have, <Ssc.' 
On every side, hi muri, in every way and on every occasion. 
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These words belong to all the clauses, and not merely to the 
hrst. He was not only troubled, but perpieied and persecut- 
ed, £1. navri, in every way. Troubled, Init not distressed, 3\t. 
^ofifvoi, dXX oil oTevoxopovi^tvoi, " pressed for room, but still 
havmg room." The figure is that of a combatant sore pressed 
by his antagonist, but still finding room to turn himself Per- 
plexed, but not in despair, constantly doubtful what way to 
take,_and yet always finding some way open. The word djro- 
ptm [avop6<! tl^i) means to be at a loss what to say or do ; iia- 
■Topibi ia intensive, to be absolutely shut op so as to have no 
way or means available. Persecuted, but not forsaken ; that 
IS, although God allowed men to persecute him, and seek to 
destroy his life and usefiilness, yet he never deserted him or 
gave him up to the power of those who thiia followed him. 
Cast ^wn, but not destroyed. The allusion is still to a com- 
bat. Paul was not only persecuted or pursued by his enemies, 
but actually overtaken by thpm and cast to the ground, but 
not killed. When they seemed to have him in their power, 
God delivered him. This occurred so often, and in cases so 
extreme, as to make it manifest that the power of God was 
exerted on his beLilf. No man from his own resources could 
h.ave endured or escai>ed so much. There is in these verses 
an evident climax:, which reaches its culmination in the next 
sticceeding sentenca He compares himself to a combatant, 
first hardly pressed, then hemmed in, then pursued, then ac- 
tually cast down. This was not an occasional experience, but 
his life was like that of Christ, an uninterrupted succession of 
indignities and suffering. 

10. Always bearing about in tbc body tbe dying 
of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our body. 

"We constantly illustrate in our person the sufferings of 
Chiist. "We are ti-eated as he was treated ; neglected, de- 
fined, despised, maltreated; oppressed with hunger and 
thirst, and constantly exposed to death. Always bearing 
about. Wherever he went, among Jews or Gentiles, in Jeru- 
salem and Ephesus ; in all his joumeyings, he met every- 
where, from all classes of persons, the same kind of treatment 
which Christ himself had received. In his body. This is 
said because the reference is to his external trials and suffer- 
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ings, and not to his internal anxieties and sorrows. The dy- 
ing of [the Lord] Jesus. The word Kvpim, of the Lord, is 
not found' in the majority of the ancient manuscripts, and is 
therefore omitted in the later editions of the Greek Testa, 
ment. If this word be left out, the two clauses more nearly 
correspond. The dying ofJestis then answers to tfie life of 
Jesus in the following clause. The word viKfxMns is used 
figuratively in Rom. 4, 19, "the deadness of Sarah's womb." 
Here it is to be taken literally. It means properly a slaying 
or putting to death, and then -violent death, or simply death. 
The death of Jesus does not mean death on his account; but 
such death as he snfFered. Comp. 1, 5. Though the reference 
is principally to the dying of Christ, and the clima;^ ''^'^J' ^"^ 
the preceding verse is here reached, yet his other su^rings 
are not to be excluded. "The mortification of Jesus," says 
Calvin, "includes every thing which rendered him (i. e,_ Paul) 
despicable before men." Paul elsewhere refers to his con- 
stant exposure to death in terms as strong as those which he 
here uses. In Bom. 8, 36 he says, "We are killed all the day 
lonjc," and 1 Cor. 15, 31, " I die daily." Compare also 1 Cor. 
4, 9. 2 Cor. 11, 23. The death or sufferings of Christ were 
eoiislantly, as it were, reproduced in the experience of the 
apostle. In the use of another figure he expresses the same 
idea in Gal. 6, 17. " I bear in my body the marks of the 
Ijord Jpsus." The scars which I bear in my body mark mo as 
the soldier of Christ, and as helon^ng to him as my divine 
Master, and as suffering in his cause. 

That tlie life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our 
body. This expresses the design of God in allowing Paul to 
be thus persecuted and involved in the constant danger of 
death. The treasure of the gospel waa committed not to an 
angel, but to Paul, an earthen vessel, and he was pressed, 
persecuted, cast down, and beset with deadly perils, in order 
that his preservation, his wonderful efficiency and astonishing 
success, should be a constant proof that Jesus lives, and not 
only exercises a providential care over his servants, delivering 
them out of all their perils, but also attends theii- labours with 
his own divine efficiency, Paul's deliverances, and the effects 
of his preaching, made it manifest that Jesus lives. In Rom. 
15, 18 the apostle says, "I will not dare to speak of those 
thmgs which Christ hath not wrought by me, to make the 
Gentiles obedient, by word and deed ; " and in Gal. 2, 8, " He 
that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the cirr 
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cumcision, the same was mighty in me towards the Gentiles." 
As the ]ife of every heliever is a manifestation of the life of 
Christ, (for it is not we that live, but Christ liveth in us, Gal. 
2, 20,) so also was the apostolic life of Paul. As the life of 
Christ, however, is not only manifested in the spiritual life of 
his followers, and in the deliverance and success of bis minis- 
ters, as it is not only made known in rescuing them from 
deadly perils, but is hereafter to be more conspicuously re- 
vealed in delivering them from death itself, it seems from v. 
14 that Paul includes the resurrection in the manifestation of 
the life of Jesus of which he here speaks. We die (daily, and 
at last, literally) in order that the life of Christ may be re- 
vealed. This passage is thus brought into unison with Horn. 
8, 17, "If so be that we suffer with him, that we may be also 
glorified together;" and with 2 Tim. 2, 11, "If we be dead 
mth him, we shall live with him." See 1 Peter 4, 13. 14. 
Rom. 6, 8. 9. John 14, 19, " Becaiise I live, ye shall Kve also," 
The association is natural between deliverance from the dan- 
ger of death, and the ultimate deliverance from death itself 
The following verses show that this association actually exist- 
ed in the apostle's mind, and that both were regarded as 
manifestations of the life of Christ, and therefore proofs that 
he still hves. In our body ; this does not mean simply in me, 
A special reference is made to the body, because Paul waa 
speaiing of bodily sufferings and death. 

11. For we which Hve are always dehvered unto 
death for Jesus' sake, that the Hfe also of Jesus might 
be made manifest in our mortal flesh. 

This is a confirmation and explanation of what precedes. 
Panl constantly bore about the dying of Jesus, for he was al- 
ways delivered to death for Jesus' sake. He was, as he says 
1 Cor. 4, 9, lus hnSavdrios, OS one condemned, and constantly 
expecting death. We which are alive; -ij/ttis ol fSiT<s, we the 
living, i. e, although living, and therefore, it might seem, not 
the subjects of death. Death and hfe are opposed to each 
other, and yet in our case they are united. Though living we 
die daily. The words in this connection do not mean 'as long 
as we live,' or, 'we who are afive,' as in 1 Thess. 4, 17, where 
they designate the hving as a class distinguished from the 
dead. They mark the peculiarity of Paul's condition as living 
^though constantly delivered to death, 
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That the life also of Jesus might he made manifest in <mr 
mortal flesh. The only variation between this and the oor- 
reapontUDg clause of the preceding verse is, that here the 
phrase in our mortal fiesh is substituted for in our body. The 
word body does not of itself involve the idea of weakness and 
moitality, but the word flesh does. Hereafter we are to be 
clothed with bodies, but not with flesh and blood. The con- 
trast, therefore, between the power of the life of Christ, and 
the feebleness of the instrument or organ through which that 
life is revealed, is enhanced by saying it was manifested in our 
mortal flesh. In himself Paul was utter weakness; in Christ 
he could do and suffer all things. 

12. So then death worketh in us, but hfe in you. 

This verse e:x:presse3 the conclusion or the result of the 
preceding exliibitions. So then I have the suffering and yon 
the beneflt, I am constantly dying, but the life of Jesua 
manifested in me is operative for your good. The death and 
life here spoken of must be the same as in vs. 10. II. The 
death is Paul's sufferings and dying ; the life is not his physi- 
cal life and activity by which the life of Christ is represented, 
but the divine life and efficiency of Jesus. Death and life are 
personified. The one is represented as operative in Paul ; the 
other in the Corinthians. The divine power manifested in the 
support of the apostle, and in rendei"ing his labours so success- 
ful, was not primarily and principally for hia beneflt, but for 
the benefit ot those to whom he prea«hed. It was, however, 
to him and to them a consolation that his labours were not in 
vain. There is no analogy between this passage and 1 Cor. 4, 
8-10, where the apostle m a tone of ii-ony contrasts his own 
condition with that of the Cforiuthians, " Now ye are full, now 
Je are rich, yo have reigned as kings without us," &c., and 
therefore there is no propriety in understanding the apostle 
here to represent the Corinthians as living at their ease while 
he was persecuted and afllicted. Accordmg to this view, life 
here signifies a state of enjoyment and prosperity, and death 
the opposite. But it is plain from the connection that the 
life spoken of is "the lite of Jesus" which was manifested in 
the apostle, the fl-uits of which the Corinthians enjoyed. 

13. We having the same spirit of faith, according 
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as it is written, I believed, and therefore have I spoken ; 
we also believe, and therefore speak. 

The afflictions and dangers to which the apostle was ex- 
posed, were adapted to discourage and e^en to drive him to 
despair. He, however, was not discouraged ; but having the 
same feith which of old animated the Psalmist, he also, as Da- 
vid did, proclaimed hia confidence in God. Our version omita 
the oonnecting particle, St, which expresses the contrast be- 
tween what follows and what precedes. 'We are delivered 
unto death, but having,' &a. 2'he same spirit of faith. " The 
spirit of faith " may be a periphrase for faith itself; or the 
word spirit may refer to the human spirit, and the whole mean 
' having the same believing spirit.' It is more in accordance 
with scriptural usage, and especially with Paul's manner, to 
mate spiiit refer to the Holy Spirit, who is so often designat- 
ed from the effects which he produces. He is called the 
Spirit of adoption, Rom, 8, 15 ; the Spirit of wisdom, Eph. 1, 
17; Spirit of grace, Heb. 10, 29; Spirit of glory, 1 Pet. 4, 14. 
The apostle means to say that the same blessed Spirit which 
was the author of &ith m David he also possessed. Accord- 
ing as it is vrritten, i. e. the same feith that is expressed in 
the passage where it is written, 'I believed, therefore have I 
spoken,' This is the language of David in Ps. 116, 10. The 
Psalmist was greatly afflicted; the sorrows of death com- 
passed him, the pains of hell gat hold of him, but he did not 
despair. He called on the Lord, and he helped him. He de- 
livered his soul from death, his eyes from tears, and his feet 
ftom falling, David's faith did not fail. He believed, and 
therefore, in the midst of his afflictions, he proclaimed his 
confidence and recounted the goodness of the Lord, Paul's 
experience was the sam.e. He also was sorely tried. He also 
retained his confidence, and continued to rely on the promises 
of God. The apostle follows the Septnagint in the passage 
quoted. The Hebrew expresses the same idea in a rather dif- 
ferent form. "I believed /iM* I speak." In either way, speak- 
ing is represented as the effect and proof of faith. See Alex- 
ANDEB on the Psalms. 

We also believe, there/ore lee also speak. As Paul's faith 
was the same, its effect was the same. The faith of David 
made him proclaim the fidelity and goodness of God, The 
faith of Paul made him, despite all the suffering it brought 
upon him, proclaim the gospel with full assurance of its trath 
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and of his own participation of its benefits. Tliia olanae, "we 
also believe," depends on the participle at the beginning of 
the verse. 'Having the H0I7 Spirit, the author of taith, we 
fipeat.' The interpretation here given of this passage is the 
common one. Calvin and many other commentators take a 
very different view. They say that by the same faith is to be 
understood, not the same the Psalmist had, bat the same that 
the Corinthians had, Paul, says Calvin, is to be understood 
as saying, ' Although there is a great diiference between my 
circumstances and yours; although God deals gently with 
you and severely with me, yet, notwithstanding this difference, 
we have the same iikith ; and where the faith is the same, the 
inheritance is the same,' But this supposes that the design 
of the preceding part of the chapter is to contrast the exter- 
nal condition of Paul with that of the Corinthians ; and it 
supposes that by we is meant we Christians, whereas the apos- 
tle evidently means himself. 'We are persecuted, oast down, 
and delivered to death, but we, having the same fiiith with 
David, do as he did. We retain our confidence and continue 
to confess and to proclaim the gospel.' It is his own. experi- 
ence and conduct, and not those of the Corinthians, that Paul 
is exhibiting. 

14. Knowing, that he which raised up the Lord 
Jesus, shall raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present 
(us) with you. 

That this is to be understood of the literal resurrection, 
and not of a mere deliverance from dangers, is evident, 1. Be- 
cause wherever a figurative sense is preferred to the literal 
meaning of a word or proposition, the context or nature of 
the passage must justify or demand it. Such is not the case 
here. There is nothing to forbid, but every thing to favour 
the literal interpretation. 2. Because the figurative interpre- 
tatton cannot be carried through without doing violence to 
the passage and to the analogy of Scripture. "To present us 
with you " cannot be made to mean, ' to exhibit us with iron 
as rescued from danger.' 3. The figurative interpretation 
rests on false assumptions. It assumes that Paul confidently 
expected to survive the second coming of Christ, and there- 
fore could not say he expected to be raised from the dead. 
In this very connection, however, he says he longs to be ab- 
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sent from the^ body and to te presoot with tlie Lord ; as he 
said to tLe Philippians, at a later period of liis career, that he 
Lad a desire to depart and to be with Christ, Again, it is 
said that according to the true reading of the parage, Paul 
says he knows we shall be raised up with (not by) Christ, and 
therefore he cannot refer to the literal resurrection. ' But ad- 
mitting the reading to bo as assumed, to bo raised up with 
Christ does not mean to be raised contemporaneously with 
him, bat in fellowship with him, and in virtue of union with 
him. This figurative interpretation, therefore, although at 
first adopted by Beza aud advocated by many of the most dis- 
tinguished modern commentators, is generally and properly 
rejected. 

The apostle here indicates the ground of the confidence 
expressed in the preceding verse. He continued to speak, 
i. e. to preach the gospel, notwithstanding his persecutions, 
knowing, i, e. because he was sure that he and his fellow- 
believers should share in its glorious consummation. The 
word to know is often used in the sense of being convinced or 
sure of. Kom. 5, .1. 1 Cor. 15, 58. It is assumed as a fact 
which no Christian did or could doubt, that God had raised 
up Jesus fiom the dead. What Paul was fully perauaded of 
is, that God would raise us (i. e. him, for he is speaking of hita- 
self) with or hy Jesus. The majority of the ancient manu- 
scripts and vei-sions here read vbv, with, instead of Sia, hy, and 
tiiat reading is adopted in most critical editions. Both tbruis 
of representation occur in Scripture. Believers are s^d to be 
raised up by Christ and with Christ. Our Lord oiten says, 
"I will raise him up at the last day;" and in 1 Cor. 15, 21, 
the resurrection is said to be (Sici) by maa, i. e. jy Christ. 
On the other hand, believei-s are said to be raised up ioith oi 
mhim. 1 Cor. 15, 22. Eph. 2, 6. Col. 3, 3. 4. iThess. 5, 10. 
The two modes of statement are nearly coincident in meaning 
The believer is united to Christ, as a member of his body, and 
therefore a partaker of \a3 life. It is in virtue of this union, 
or of this participation of lile, which, the apostle expressly 
teaches, extends to the body as well as to the soul, Rom. 8, 
8-11. 1 Cor. 6,13-20. 15, 21, 22, that our bodies are raised 
from the dead. It is therefore immaterial whether we say we 
are raised by him, i. e. by the power of his life, or, we are 
raised with, i, e. in union with him, and in virtue of that 
union. As our resurrection is due to this community of life, 
our bodies shall be like his glorious body. Phil. 8, 21. And 
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this congeniality and conformity are iiicluded in the idea 
■wbich is expressed by sayinif, we shall l)e raised up with bim, 
i, e, in his fellowship and likeness. The resurrection, there- 
fore, was the one great, all-abaorbing object of anticipation 
and desire to the early Christians, and should bo to ns. It is 
then that ve shall be introduced into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God; it is then thjtt the work of redemption shall 
be consummated, and Christ be admired in his saints. A.nd 
present us together with you. To present, wapumjui, is to 
cause to stand near or by, to offer to. We are required to 
present our membei-s (Rom. 6, 13,) or our bodies (Rom. 12, 1,) 
unto God ; Paul says he desired to present the Corinthians as 
a chaste virgin unto Christ, 11, 2 ; God is said to have recon- 
ciled ua to present us holy in his sight, Col. 1, 22 ; and Jude 
(v. 24) gives thanks to him who is able to present ua faultless 
before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy. This is 
the idea here. It is true that in the following chapter it is 
said that we must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ, whence many suppose that the apoatle means here that 
hiaving been laised from the dead, believers shall be presented 
before the tribunal of the final judge. But the idea of judg- 
ment is foreign from the connection. It is a fearful thing to 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ, even with the cer- 
tainty of acquittu. The apostle is here exulting in the assur- 
ance that, however persecuted and down-trodden here, God, 
who had raised up Jesus, would raise him up and present him 
with all other believers before the presence of his glory with 
exceeding joy. This it was that sustained him, and Las sus- 
tiuuGd BO many others of the afflicted of God's people, and 
given them a peace which passes all understanding. 

The resui'rection of Christ here, as in other passages, is 
represented as the pledge of the resun-ection of his people. 
"He that raised Chnst from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies," Rom. 8, 11. "God hath both rMsed up the 
Lord, and will also raise us up by hia own power," 1 Cor. 6, 
14. •' Christ is risen from the dead and become the first fruits 
of them that slept ; for ... in Christ shall all be made alive," 
15,19-22. "Forif we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him," 1 Thess. 4, 14. See also John 11, 25. Eph, 2, 6. Col. 
2, 12. in the view of the sacred writers, therefore, the glori- 
ous resurrection of believers is as certain as the resurrection 
of Christ, and that not simply because God who has raised up 
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Jesus lias pvomisecl to raise his followers, but because of the 
union between liini and them. They are in him in such a 
■ sense as to be partakers of his life, so that his life of necessity 
secures theii-s. If he ]ives, they shall live also. Now as the 
fact of Cbi-kt's resurrection was no more doubted by the 
apostles, who had seen and heard and even bandied him after 
lie rose from tlie dead, than their own existence, we may see 
how assured was their eonfidenoe of their own resurrection to 
eternal life. And as to ua no event in the hietoiy of the world 
is better authenticated than the £iet that Christ rose from the 
dead, we too have the same ground of assurance of the resur- 
rection of those who are Chnst's at bis coming. Had we onl^ 
the faith of the apostle, we should have bis constancy and his 
joy even in the midst of the greatest afflictions. 

15. I'or all things (are) for your sakes, that the 
abundant grace might through the thauksgiviug of 
many redound to the glory of God. 

In the preceding verse Paul bad expressed his confident 
hope of being delivered even from the grave and presented 
before Gtod in glory with his Corinthian brethren, fw all 
things are for your sakes. They were to be partakers of the 
salvation which he prodaimed and for which he suffered. All 
he did and all he suffered was for them. According to this 
intei-pretation the aU things are limited to all things of which 
he had been speaking, viz. his sufferings, his constancy, and 
liis deliverance. In 1 Cor. 3, 21, however, he says in a much 
more comprehensive sense, 'All things are yours, whether 
tilings present or things to come.' Hence some understand 
the expreaaon with the same latitude in this passage : ' I ex- 
pect to be presented tcith you, for all things are for your 
sakes," But this does not agree with the latter part ot the 
verse. He evidently means all tliat he did, and suffered, and 
experienced. ' They are for your sake, that {Xva., in order that) 
the abundant grace or favour manifested to me, might, 
through the thanksgiving of many, i. e. through your grati- 
tude, called foi-th by your experience of the blessings flowing 
trom my labour and sufferings, as well as from my deliverance, 
redound to the glory of God.' This is the sense of the pas- 
sage, according to the construction of the original, adopted 
by our translators. Paul says that the fevour shown him re- 
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douiids tho more to the glory of God, because others besides 
himself are led to give thanks for it. This supposes that in , 
tho Greek, Sia tS>v ttXhovwv, k.t.X. are to be connected ■with 
irepura-fvaTi, might abound througli. Those words, however, 
may he connected with jrXeovatrotra, the grace rendered abund- 
ant by many. This may mean either that the favour shown 
the apostle was the more abundant because so many interced- 
ed in nis behalf. Comp, 1, 11, and Phil. 1, 19. " I know that 
this shall turn to my sdvation through your prayer." Or the 
meaning may be, 'The favour shown me, rendered abundant, 
or greatly multiplied, through the participation of many.' In 
the one case, Paul says the grace was the greater because so 
many prayed for him ; in the other, it wse the greater because 
so many enjoyed the fruit-s of it. The passage admits of either 
of these constructions and explanations ; and whichever is pre- 
ferred the general idea is the same. The church is one. If 
one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it. 
If Paul was redeemed from his enemies, all tlie church gave 
thanks to God. A fevour shown to him was a favour shown 
to all, and was thereby multiplied a tliousand-fold and ren- 
dered a thoosand-fold more prolific of thanksgiving unto God. 
Whichever constraction be adopted, jrepurcreiioT) is to be taken 
transitively, as in Eph. 1, 8. 1 Thesa. 3, 12. 'Grace causes 
thanksgiving to abound.' 

IG. Por which cause we faint not ; but though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward (man) is renewed 
day by day. 

For whicft cause, that is, because we are sure of a glorious 
resurrection, and are satisfied that our present sufferings and 
labours will advance the glory of God. We faint not, we do 
not become discouraged and give up the conilict. On the 
contrary, though his outward man, bis whole physical cousti- 
tntion, perish, Sia^eiperai, he utterly worn out and wasted 
away by constant suffering and labour, yet the inward man, 
the spiritual nature, is renewed, i, e. receives new life and 
vigour, day by day. By ' inward man ' is not meant simply 
the soul as distinguished from the body, but his higher nature 
—his soul as the subject of the divine life. Rom, 7, 22, 
Eph. 3, 16, Of no unholy man could it be said in the sense 
of the apostle that his inward man was dtuly renewed. It is 
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not of renewed supplies of animal spirits or of intellectual 
vigour that the apostle speaks, but of the renewal of spiritual 
strength to do and suffer. This constant renewal of strength 
is opposed to feinting. ' We faint not, but are renewed day 
by day^ w^ ""' WW- This is a Hebr^sm, Gen, 39, 10. 
Ps, 68, 19, lamiliar to our ears but foreign to Greek usage. 
The supplies of strength came without fail and as they wei-e 



17. Tor our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding (and) eter- 
nal weight of glory. 

This is the reason why we fiiint not. Our afflictions are 
light, they are momentary, and they secure eternal glory. 
Every thing depends upon the standard of judgment. 
Viewed absolutely, or in comparison with the sufferings of 
other men, Paul's afflictions were exceedingly great. He 
was poor, often without food or clothing ; his body was weak 
and sickly ; he was homeless ; he was beset by cruel enemies ; 
he was repeatedly scourged, he was stoned, he was impiis- 
oned, he was shipwrecked, robbed, and counted as the off- 
scouring of the earth ; he was beyond measure harassed by 
anxieties and cares, and by the opposition of false teachers, 
and the corruption of the churches which he had planted at 
such expense of time and labour. See 1 Cor. 4, 9-13, and 2 
Cor, 11, 23-29. These afilictions in themselves, and as they 
affected Paul's consciousness, were exceedingly great ; for he 
says himself he was pressed out of measure, above strength, 
so that he despaired even of life, 1, 8. He did not regard 
these afflictions as trifles, nor did he bear them with stoical 
indifference. He felt their full force and pressure. When 
live times scourged by the Jews and thrice beaten with rods, 
his phy^cal torture was as teen as that which any other man 
would have suffered under similar inflictions. He was not in- 
sensible to hunger, and thirst, and cold, and contempt, and 
ingratitude. His afflictions were not hght in the sense of giv- 
ing little pdn. The Bible does not teach, either by precept 
or example, that Christians are to bear pdn as though it were 
not pain, or bereavements as though tliey caused no sorrow. 
Unless afflictions prove real sori'ows, they will not produce the 
fruits of sorrow. It was only by braiging these suffering 
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into comparison with eternal gloiy that they dwindled into 
insignificance. So also when the apostle says that his afilic- 
tions wore for a momeDt, it is only when compared with eter- 
nity. They were not momentary so far as the present lite 
was concerned. They lasted from his conTersion to his mar- 
tyrdom. His Christian life was a protracted dying. But 
what is the longest life to everlasting ages ? Leas than a sin- 
gle second to threescore years. The third source of consola- 
tion to the apostle was that his afflictions would secure for 
him eternal glory, i. e. the eternal and inconceivable excel- 
lence and blessedness of heaven. This is all the words xartp- 
ya^tTiu ^/ilv express. Afflictions are the cause of eternal glory. 
Not the meritorious cause, but still the procuring cause. God 
has seen fit to reveal his purpose not only to reward with ex- 
ceeding joy the afflictions of his people, but to make those 
afflictions the means of working out that joy. This doctrine 
is taught in many passages of Scripture. Matt. 19, 29. Rom. 
8,17. 2Tim.2, 12. 18._ 1 Pet. 1,6. 4,13. Rev. 7, 14. It is 
not, however, suffering in itself considered which has this ef- 
fect ; and therefore not aU aufiering ; not self-inflicted suffer- 
ing, not punishment, but only such sufferings which are either 
endured for Christ's sake, or which when imposed for the trial 
of our faith are sustained with a Christian spirit. We are, 
therefore, not to seek afflictions, but when God sends them 
we should rejoice in them as the divinely appointed means of 
securing for us an eternal weight of glory. Our Lord calls on 
those who were persecuted to rejoice and be exceeding glad, 
Matt. 5, 12 ; so does the apostle Peter, 4, 13 ; and Paul often 
asserts that he gloried or rejoiced in his afflictions. Phil. 2, 17. 
Col 1, 24. 

The ejcpression to TrapavriKa eXaijipov rqs SKi^ti-K, the riio- 
m&iUery lightness of affliction, exhibits the adverb (irapavTUa) 
used as an adjective, and the adjective {Ihx^pov) used as a sub- 
stantive. Comp. 8, 8. 1 Cor. 1, 25. Wetstem and other col- 
lectors furnish abundant illustrations of this usage from t)io 
Greek writers. In this carefully balanced sentence, iKa^pov, 
light, stands opposed to ^dpos, weight, and n-apavruici, momen- 
tary/, to aiavutv, eternal. In Hebrew the same word signifies 
to he heavy, and to be glorious, and the hteral meaning of the 
Hebrew word for glory is weight, which may have suggested 
the pecuhar expression " weight of glory." The words «a5' 
{nrtp^oXT)v fk u7r<p/3oXijf, according to excess unto excess, in the 
sense of exceeding exceedinglt/, (one of Paul's struggles with 
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the impotency of language to express his conceptions,) may 
be taiteii as an adjective quaOtlcation of /Sopos So^jjs, weight of 
glory. This is the explaiiiitiou adopted by our trandators, 
who render the phrase, " far more exceeding, and eternal 
weight of giory." There is, however, no Koi (and) in the 
text. If this view be adopted, it would be better therefore 
to take "eternal weight of glory" as one idea. The eternal 
glory exceeds all limits. The words in question, however, 
may be connected adverbially with KaTtpyalerai, aa proposed 
by Meyer and De Wette. ' Our light afllictions work exceed- 
ingly, i, e. are beyond measure efficacious in securing or pro- 
ducing an eternal weight of glory,' 

18. While we look not at t!ie things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen : for the 
things which ai'c seen (are) temporal ; but the things 
which are not seen (are) eternal. 

Tlie participial clause with which this vci-se begins (fi^ 
a-KOKovvTaiv ^/«ui') may have a causal force. ' Our light afflic- 
tions are thus efficacious became we look not at the things 
which are temporal.' This, however, is hardly true. The 
afflictions of Cliristiaiis do uot work out for them eternal 
gloiy, because their hearts are turned heavenward. It is 
therefore better to understand the apostle as simply express- 
ing the condition under which the effect spoken of in v. 17 is 
produced. This is the idea expressed in our version by the 
word whiU. Afflictions have this salutary operation while 
fi. e. provided that) we look at the things which are eternal. 
This clause thus serves to designate the class of persons to 
whom even the severest afflictions are light, and for whom 
they secure eternal glory. It is not for the worldly, but for 
those whose hearts are set on things above. The word trans- 
lated look, (TKOTTfia, is derived from a-mirui (scopus, scope), 
meaning the mark or goal on which the eye is fixed, as m 
Phil. 8, 14, Kara (rxmruv Suoku), I press toward the tnark. 
Therefore looking here means making things unseen the goal 
on which' our eyes are fixed, the end toward which the atten- 
tion, desires and efforts are directed. As is usual with the 
apostle, he states both what is not, and what is, the absorb- 
ing object of the believer's attention. Not the visible, but t/ie 
invisible; i. e. not the world and the things of the world, but 
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the things which pertain to that state which is to us now in- 
vieible. The reason why the latter, and not the former clasa 
of olyeets do thus engross the believer, is that the things seen 
are temporal, or rather, temporary, lasting only for a time ; 
whereas the things unseen are eternal. Few passages in 
Paol's writings e^bit so clearly his inward exercises m the 
midst of sufferings and under the near prospect of death. He 
was, when he wrote what is here written, in great auction. 
He felt that his life was in constant and imminent danger, and 
that even if delivered from the violence of his enemies, his 
strength was gradually wearing away under the uninterrupted 
trials to which he was subjected, IJnder these circumstances 
we see him exhibiting great sensibility to goffering and sor- 
row; a keen susceptibifity in reference to the conduct and 
feelings of others towards him ; a just appreciation of his dan- 
ger, and yet unshaken confidence in hia ultimate triumph ; a 
firm determination not to yield either to opposition or to suf- 
fering, but to persevere in the feithful and energetic discharge 
of the duty which had brought on him all his trials, and a he- 
roic exultation in those very afflictions by which he was so 
sorely tried. He was sustained by the assurance that the life 
of Christ secured his life ; that it Jesus rose, he should lise 
also ; and by the firm conviction that the more he suffered for 
the sake of Christ, or in such a way as to honour his divine 
master, the more glorious he would be through all eternity. 
Suffering, therefore, became to him not merely endurable, but 
a ground of exceeding joy. 



CHAPTER V. 

The confidence expressed in the preceding chapter is justified by showing 
that the apostle nas assured of a habitation in heaven, even if his earthly 
tabernacle should be destroyed, ts. 1-lD. His object in what he bail 
said of himself nae not self-commendatioQ. He laboured only for the 
good of the chnreb, impelled by the love of Christ, whose ambassador 
be vAS, in exhorting men to be reconciled U> God, va. 11-21. 

The State of believers after death. Vs. 1-10, 
pAUi did not fiiint in the midst of his sufferings, because he 
knew that even if his earthly house should be destroyed, he 
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had a house in heaven — not like the present perishable taber- 
nacle, but one not made with hands, and eternal, v. 1. He 
looked forward to the things unseen, because in hia present 
tabernacle he groaned, desiring to enter hia heavenly habita^ 
tlon. He longed to be unclothed that he might be clothed 
upon with his house which ia from heaven, vs. 2-4. This con- 
fidence he owed to God, who had given him the Holy Spirit 
as a pledge of his salvation, v. 5. Having this indwelling of 
the Spirit he was always in good courage, knowing that as 
soon as he should be absent from the body, he would be pres- 
ent with the Lord, vs. 6-8. Therefore hia great desire was to 
please him, before whose tribunal he and ull other men were 
to appear to receive according to their works, vs. 9, 10. 

1. For we know that if our earthly house of (this) 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

The connection between this passage and the precedm^ 
chapter is plain. Our light afflictions, Paul had SMd, work 
out for us an eternal weight of glory, for we know that even 
if our earthly house perishes, we have an everlasting habita- 
tion in heaven. The general sense also of the whole of the 
following pari^raph is clear. The apostle expresses the as- 
surance that a blessed state of existence awaited him after 
death. There is, however, no little diificulty in determining 
the precise meaning of the figurative language here employed. 
Few passages in Paul'a writings have awakened a deepfer or 
more general interest, because it treats of the state of the soul 
after death ; a subject about which every man feels the liveli- 
est concern, not only for himself, but in behalf of those dear 
to him. Where are those who sleep in Jesus before the resur- 
rection? What is the condition of a redeemed soul when it 
leaves the body? These are questions about which no Chris- 
tian can be iniifierent. If Paul here answers those inquiries, 
the passage must have peculiar value to all the people of God, 
This, however, is the very point about which the great^t dif- 
ficulty exists. There are three views taken of the passage ; 
that is, three different answers are given to the question, 
What is that building uito which the soul enters when the 
present body is dissohed? 1. The first answer is, that the 
house not made with hands is heaven itself. 2. That it is the 
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resun-eetion body. If this be the correct view, then the pas- 
sage throws no light on the state of the soul between death 
and the resurrection. It treats solely of what is to happen 
after Christ's second coming, 3. The third opinion is, that 
the honse into which the soul enters at death is, so to speak, an 
intermediate body ; that is, a body prepared for it and adapt- 
ed to its condition daring tho state intermediate between 
death and tlie resurrection. This, however, is not a scriptu- 
ral doctrine. Many philosophers indeed teach that the soul 
can neither perceive nor act unless in connection with a body ; 
nay, that an individual man is nothing but a revelation of the 
general principle of humanity in connection with a given cor- 
poreal organism, as a tree is the manifestation of the principle 
of vegetable life through a specific material organization. As 
therefore vegetable life is, or exists, only in connection with 
vegetable forms, so the soul exists only in connection with a 
body. Thus Olshausen in his Commentaiy, 1 Cor. 15, 42-44, 
says, Wie ohne Leib keine Soele, so ohne Leiblichkeit keine 
Seligkeit ; Leiblichkeit und die dadurch bedingte PersonJich- 
keit ist das Ende der Werke Gottes, " As without body 
there is no soul, so without a corporeal organization there can 
be no salvation; a corporeal organization, as the necessary 
condition of pei-sonality, is the end of God's work." Still 
more explicitly, when commenting on verses 19 and 20 of the 
same chapter, he says, Ein Fortleben als reiner Geist ohne 
korperliches Organ erkennt der Apostle garnicht als Moglich- 
keit an ; die Lehre von der Unsterblichkeit der Seele ist der 
ganaen Bibel, ebenso wie der Name, fremd — und zwar mit 
vollem Recht, indem eiu personliches Bewusstseyn im ge- 
Hchaffenen Wesen die Schrauken des Leibes nothwendig vor- 
aussetzt, "The continued existence of the soul as a pure 
spirit without a body is to the apostle an impoHsibihty. The 
Bible knows nothing of the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul ; the very expression is strange to it. And no wonder, 
for self-consciousness in a created oeing necessarily supposes 
the limitation of a bodily organization." Of course all angels 
must hare bodies, and of course aJso if the soul exists between 
death and the resurrection it must have a body. Strange to 
say, however, Olshauseu, despite his maxim, "no body no 
soul," admits the existence of the soul during the interval be- 
tween death and the resurrection, and yet denies that it has 
a body. His utterly unsatisfactoiy attempt to reconcile this 
contradiction in' his theory is, first, that self-consciousness in 
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departed spirits is very obscure — a mere dreamy state of ex- 
istence ; and secondly, tliat it must be assumed that a relation 
continues between the soul and tbe elements of its dec;iying 
body in the grave. This is a perfect collapse of the theory. 
If it involves either of these consequences, that the soul is un- 
consdous after death, or that its life is in connection with its 
disorganized body, and conditioned by that connection, then 
it comes in direct conflict with the Scripture, and is exploded 
as a mere product of the imagination. If the Bible_ teaches or 
assumes that a body is necessary to the self-conscionsneas of 
the soul, or even to its power to perceive and to express, to 
act and to be acted upon, then it would be not only natural 
but necessary to uoderstand the apostle to teach in this pas- 
sage that the moment the soul leaves its present body it en- 
ters into another. Then it would follow either that the only 
resurrection of which the Scriptures speak takes place at the 
moment of death, or that there is a body specially fitted for 
the intermeiate state, differing both from the one which we 
now have, and from that which we are to have at tlie resur- 
rection. The former of these suppositions contradicts the 
plain doctrine of the Bible that the resurrection is a future 
event, to take place at the second advent of Christ ; and the 
latter contradicts tliis very passage, for Paul says that the 
house on which H'c enter at death is etemaJ. Besides, the 
Bible knows nothing of any body except the (ripj ^vx«oi', the 
natural body, which we have now, and the i^5>it.a. TrvtvtiariKov, 
the spiritual body, which we are to receive at the resurrection. 
We are therefore reduced to the choice between the first and 
second of the three interpretations mentioned above. The 
building of which tie apostle here speaks must be either a 
house in heaven, or the resurrection body. If the latter, then 
Paul teaches, not what is to happen immediately after death, 
but what is to take place at the second coming of Christ. In 
opposition to this view, and in favour of the opinion that tlie 
house here mentioned is heaven itself, it may be argued,^ 1. 
Heaven is often in Scripture compared to a house in which 
there are many mansions, John 14, 2 ; or to a city in which 
there are many houses, Heb. 11, 10. 14. 13, 14. Eev. 31, 10 ; or 
more generally to a habitation, Luke 16, 9. 2. The figure in 
this case is peculiarly appropriate. The body is compared to 
a house in which the soul now dwells, heaven is the house uito 
which it enters when this earthly house is dissolved. Our 
Lord told his sorrowing disciples that they should soon be 
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with liim, that in hia Father's housft, whither he weDt, there 
were many mansions, and that he would receive them unto 
-himself. 3. The description here given of the house of which 
the apostle speaks agrees with the descriptiona elsewhere 
given of heaven. It is a building of God ; compare Heb. 1 1, 
10, where heaven is said to be a city whose builder and maker 
ia God. It is not made with hands, i. e. not of httman work- 
maaahip or belonging to the present order of things. In the 
same sense the true tabernacle in heaven ia said to.be "not 
made with hands," Heb. 9, 11. It ia eternal, because the state 
on which the soul enters at death is unchanging. And finallv, 
thishouse is said to be "in heaven," or, we are said to have 
it " in heaven." This last clause is not consbtent with the 
assumption that the house spoken of is the resurrection body. 
That body is not now in heaven awaiting our arrival there, 
nor is it to be brought down to us from heaven. But the 
mansion which Christ has gone to prepare for his people is in 
heaven ; and therefore the apostle in raising hia eyes heaven- 
ward could appropriately say, 'If this tabernacle be dissolved 
I have a house in heaven.' 4. The principal argument in fa- 
vour of this interpretation is that the house spoken of ia one 
on -which the soul enters immediately after death. This is 
plain because Paul says, that if our earthly house be dissolved 
we have, i. e. we have at once, a house m heaven. The whole 
context requires this explanation to be given to tx"/^^' we 
have. The apostle is apeaking of the grounds of consolation 
in the immediate proapect of death. He says in effect that 
the dissolution of the body does not destroy the soul or de- 
prive it of a home. His consolation was that if unclothed 
he would not bo found naked. While at home in the body 
he was absent from the Lord, but as soon as he was absent 
trom the body he would bo present with the Lord. It is so 
obvious that the apostle is here speaking of what takes 
place at death, that those who maintain that the building re- 
ferred to is the resurrection body, propose vanous methods 
of getting over the difficulty. Some, as Uateri, assume that 
Paul, when he wrote the first epistle to the Corinthians, be- 
lieved that the resuiTection was not to take place until the 
second advent of Christ, but changed his view and here teaches 
that it takes place at death. That is, that the soul when it 
leaves the present body ia furnished with that spiritual body 
which in the former epistle he taught was not to he received 
•mtil Christ comes the second time. To those w!io proceed 
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on the assumption of the inspiration of Scriptare, this unnatu- 
j'al explanation needs no refutation. In his epistle to the 
Philippians, written still later, he teaches the same doctrine 
that we find in First Corinthians. He must, therefore, have 
reverted to his former view. Paul was not thus driven about 
by every wind of doctrine. Even those who deny his inspira- 
tion must admit his consistency. Others say that as the apos- 
tle confidently expected to sui-vive the second advent, he here 
speaks of what he anticipated in his own case. He belie\-ed 
he would not die, but be changed at once as described in 
1 Cor, 15, 51. 52. But even admitting that Paul at this time 
did expect to sunive the coming of the Loi-d, that is not the 
expectation here expressed. On the contraiy, he is speaking 
of what would take place (eav) even in ease he should die. li', 
woi-n out by his sufferings, his earthly house should be dis- 
solved before Christ came, still he knew he should have a 
house in heaven. Others again say that the interval between 
death and the resurrection is not taken into account, but that 
the apostle, after the manner of the prophets, speaks of events 
.as chronolo^cally coincident which in fact are separated by a 
long period of time. But this does not meet the difficulty. 
As the apostle is speaking of the ground of consolation in the 
prospect of death, he must be understood to refer, not to what 
might be expected at an indefinite period after that event, but 
to its immediate consequence. He did not glory in his afflic- 
tions because when his earthly house should be dissolved be 
would sink into a state of unconsciousness until the resun-ec- 
tion; but because he would have another and unspeakably 
better habitation. This is evident, because he speais of his 
being absent from the body as the immediate antecedent of 
his being present with the Lord; which is only another form 
of saying he would be clothed upon with his house which is 
I'rom heaven, 5. A fifth consideration in favour of the inter- 
jiretation in question, is derived from the analogy of Scripture. 
The Bible in other places teaches that the souls of bebevers do 
at their death immediately pass into glory. Our Lord in re- 
futing the Sadducees, who denied the existence of spirits, 
said, " Have ye not read that which was spoken unto you by 
Ood, saying,! am the God of Abi'aham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob ? God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living," Matt. 22, 32, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob there- 
tore are living, and not in a dreamy state of semi-conscious 
existence. In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, we 
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are told that when Lazarus died he was carried by angels into 
Abraham's bosom, i, e. to heaven. On the mount of trans- 
figuration, Moses and Eliaa appeared talking with Christ, 
Our Lord said to the dying thief; "Tbia day ehalt thou be 
with me in paradise," and paradise, as we learn from 3 Cor. 
12, 3 and 4, is the third heaven. In Phil, 1, 22-24, Paul says 
that although he bad a desire to depart and be with Christ, 
yet his abiding in the flesJi was more needftil for them. This 
clearly implies that as soon as he departed from the tlosh he 
expected to be present with the Loi'd. This flows from the 
perfection of Christ's work. As his blood cleanses from all 
sin, there is no process of expiation or purification to be en- 
dured or experienced by believers after death. And as we 
know, as our Lord saya, that they still live, they must enter 
on the blessedness secured by his merits. Accordingly the 
apostle says that the saints on earth and the s^nts in heaven 
form one communion. " We are come unto Mount Zion — and 
unto the spirits of just men made perfect," Heb. 12, 23. 

The d a n ab presented appear decisive in &■ 

vour f nders d n h postle to mean by the house not 
made lid na n in heaven into which "believers 

enter a& ah hly tabernacle is dissolved. It w, 

howe bj I h ew of the passage, that as the 

earthly 1 h p es n body, the heavenly house must 

also b a b dy fh I 'cr, does not foUow. The com- 
parison is not of one body with another; but of one bouse 
with another. We dwell now in an earthly tabernacle ; after 
death, we shall dwell in a heavenly house. This is all that the 
fi^re demands. In the second place, it is urged that in v, 3 
it is said our house is "from heaven," and if from heaven it is 
not heaven itself. But our resurrection body is not ^om 
heaven in the local sense. It is from heaven only in the gen- 
eral sense of being heavenly, and in this sense our house is of 
heaven. It is not of the earth, does not belong to the present 
state of existence, but to that on which we enter in heaven. 
Besides, it is not heaven considered as a state, nor even as a 
place, (in the wide sense of the word heaven,) that is our 
house, but the mansion which the Lord has gone to prepare 
for his people in heaven. The simple idea is that tJie soul, 
when it leaves its eaithly tabernacle, will not be lost in im- 
mensity, nor driven away houseless and homeless, but will find 
a house and home in heaven. This is the consoling doctrine 
here taught. The soul ol' the believer does not cease to exist 
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at death. It does not sink into a state of unconsciousness. 
It does not go into purgatory ; but, being made perfect in ho- 
liness, it does immediately pass into glory. As soon as it is 
absent from the body, it is present with the Lord. This is all 
that is revealed, and this is eoough. What Paul learnt more 
than this when he vas caught up into the third heaven, he 
was not permitted to make known. 

As Paul is speaking of himself in this whole connection, 
when he says toe know, he does not refer to a knowledge com- 
mon to all men, nor to other Christians, but he expresses his 
personal conviction — J know. That if, tav, if as it may / 
(not aMhough). The apostle is speaking of his afflictions, 
whiuh were wearing away hia strength ; and says, ' Even if 
my sufferuigs . should prove fetal, and my eai-thly house 
be dissolved, I have another habitation,' Our eartldy house 
of this tabernacle, i, e. our earthly house which ia a tabernacle, 
o TKrjvoi, a frail, temporary abode, as opposed to a stable, per- 
manent building. See 2 Peter 1, 13. 14. 7s dissolved, i. e. 
its component parts separated either by violence or decay, so 
that it fiills in pieces. We have, i. e. I have, as he is speAing 
of himself. The present tense, ixpM-^''i ^^ used because tlie one 
event immediately follows the other ; there is no perceptible 
interval between the dissolution of the earthly tabernacle and 
entering on the heavenly house. As soon as the soul leaves 
the body it is in heaven. A building of Ood, oixoSo/i^ Ik 
Stav, a building from God, one provided by him, and of which 
he is the builder and maker, Heb. 11, 10, and therefore is 
said to be not made with hands, i. e. not like the buildings 
erected by man. Comp, Heb. B, 11 and Col, 2, 11. The lat- 
ter passage refers to the circumcision of the heart as the im- 
mediate work of God ; it ia therefore said to be axtip<yjroi-^o%. 
The soul therefore at death enters a house whose builder ia 
God. This is said to exalt to the utmost our conceptions of 
its gloiy and excellence. Being made by God it is eternal. 
It is to last forever ; and we are never to leave it. We dwell 
in our present bodies only for a little while, as in a tent ; but 
heaven is an abode which, once entered, is retained foiever. 
The words in the heavens may be connected with house, in 
the sense of heavenly, i. e, a celestial house. This construc- 
tion is assumed in our version where the words " eternal in 
the heavens " are made to qualify or describe the house spoken 
oil The natural connection of the words, however, is with 
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(txoiitv) we have, 'If our earthly house be dissolved, we have 
in heaven a house of God, not made with hands, and eternal.' 

3. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be 
clothed upon with our house which is from heaven. 

This veree must, from the force of the connecting particle 
(yap) for, be a confirmation of what precedes, but whether of 
what is said in v. 1, or at close of preceding chapter, is doubt- 
ful. The words Koi yap may mean either /or also, or for even. 
If the former, this verse is condinate with v. 1, and assigns an 
additional reason why the apostle looked at the things unseen 
and eternal. He thus looked /or he knew he had in heaven a 
house not made with hands, and because he eansestly desired 
to enter that house. If the latter explanation of the particles 
be preferred, the sense is, ' I know I have a house in heaven, 
for even in this I groan, desiring to be clothed with my hoiise 
which is from heaven.' In this case the argument would be, 
'There ia such a house, for I long for it.' This, however, in 
hardly a scriptural argument. Paul's confidence in a state of 
blessedness beyond the grave was not founded on the obscure 
aspirations of liia nature, but on express revelation from God, 
Bom. 8, 22 is not parallel, for there the groaning of the creation 
ia presented, not as a proof of future blessedness, but to show 
that the creature is anoject to vanity, not loiUingly uor tiiuiliy. 
In this, i, e, in this taberaacle, as the word itk^s is used in v. 1, 
and also v. 4. We groan eameaUy desiring, i. e. we groan be- 
cause we desire. The gi'oaning is the expression of this long- 
ing afer his heavenly home ; and not, as in v. 4, of suffering 
caused by afflictions. The (ti in hniroSowm is either inten- 
sive, earnestly desiring, or it expresses the tendency of the de- 
sire. The word and its cognates are always used in the New 
Testament to espi-ess strong desire or longing. What the 
apostle thus longed for was, ^Tre^SiKrao-^ai, to be clothed upon, 
i. e. to put on over, as an outer garment. With our house 
which ia from heaven. As the body is familiarly compared 
sometimes to a house in which the soul dwells, and sometimes 
to a gai-ment with which it is clothed, the two figures are 
here combined, and the apostle speaks of putting on a house 
as though it were a garmefit. Both are a covering and a pro- 
tection. Chir house, oIktjt^iov, i, e. dweUii^, more specific 
than the general term oIkui, a building. Which ia from 
heaven if oipavoE, i. e. heavenly, as distinguished fi'om a 
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dwelling wliicli is tt yr/s, oftlie earth. 1 Cor. 15, *7. It is not 
*'of tliis building," Tnu'njs t^s KTiVeus, Heb. 9, 11. Those who 
understand this whole passage to treat of the change which ia 
to take plaee in those believers who shall be ahve when the 
Lord comes, and which is described in 1 Cor. 15, 51—54, lay 
special stress on this verso. They urge that this house being 
from heaven cannot be heaven ; and that the verb eTrerSuoi, 
meaning to put on over, evidently refers to the putting on of 
the new body, as it were, over the old one ; and therefore can 
be understood only of those who, being in the body when 
Christ comes, are thus clothed upon without being unclolhed. 
It has already been remarked that there is no force in the for- 
mer of these arguments, because the new body is not ^om 
heaven. It is i$ oipavoB only in the sense of being heavenly, 
and in that sense the expression suits the idea of a building as 
well as that of a body. As to the second argument, it may be 
admitted, that if the context demanded, or even naturally ad- 
mitted of our understanding "the house not made with 
hands" to be the resurrection body, there would be a pecu- 
liar propriety in the use of the word iTrcvSv-jaaSai, (to be 
clothed upOTi,) instead of the simple verb iv&viraa-'^ai, to be 
dothed. But the use of this word is not sufficient to deter- 
mine the interpretation of the whole passage, 1. Because 
nothing is more common than the use of compound verbs in 
the same sense as the corresponding simple ones. 2. Because 
in 1 Cor. 15, 53. 54, Paul uses the simple verb (wSuawrJai) four 
times to express the very tiling which it is here urged he must 
refer to because he uses the compound hripSv<raa-$ai. That is, 
he ases the two words in the same sense. He makes no dif- 
ference between "putting on" and bemg "clothed upon." 
We are not required, therefore, by the use of the latter ex- 
pression, to infer that the apostle speaks of the change which 
those who are in the body should experience at the coming of 
Chi-ist. This view, as remarked above, is out of keeping with 
the whole context. Paul was daily exposed to death, his out- 
ward man was perishing. His consolation was that if his 
earthly tabernacle were dissolved, he had a better house in 
heaven. He earnestly longed for that house ; to be absent 
from the body and to be present with the Lord, All ho says 
is said on the hypothesis of his dyiog, and therefore he cannot 
say he earnestly desired to escape death. What he longed 
for was, not that he might be alive when Christ came, and 
thus escape the pains of dissolution, but that he might quit 
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8 It so be that being clothed we shall not be 
lonnd naked. 

Fe»- j-erse. in this epistle lave been more ™rion.ly ei- 
ptaned tlisn this. In the iiist pl.ce the reading is doubtful, 
rhe reoeiTod teit has A,, which the great nSjority of the 
ontioal editions also adopt; LachmannTon the authority of 
the mannscjpts, B, D, E, fr, 6, read. .t^,,,. The latt,? & Z 

oertamty. Tha distinotion, howeyer, is not strietly obseryed 
m Paul's mtings. See 1 Cor. 8, 5. Gal. s, 4. Col. I, 23 2 
IMS.. 1,6. A more important diyersity is that seyerai anoient 
manuscripts and moM of the Fathers read M^if„„ h,l 
clothed) mstead of iOmifmi (dotlitd). The former rendeni 
ixtl^ll ■»"«■> P"?™'- ' We earnestly desire to be clothed 

wo ,h.n^ ;Tb ^°" ^^"'T'T't'e'' ■"" 'f '""g unclothed 
we diall not be fonnd naked.' Tiat is, 'Although despoiled 

Mill, Sender and Ruckort prefer this reading, but the weight 
of authonty I, m farour of the receiyod te«. There are tSee 
SoSS"^ A"! ."'''"'™«,*'''' P'^S" "'•ich haye been 
adopted. 1 Calym among the older commentalois, and Us. 
S3w .?J T"; "°°°? the modems, say that the words 
<*»4«a! and naked must be understood to refer to the moral 
or spmtual state of the sonlj to its being oloth«i with right' 
eonsness or being de.titnte of that robe. Calvin says the 
apostle's design is to hmit the blesjedness spoken of in the 
preceding yerse, to the righteous. The wicked are to be de. 
spoiled ot their bodies and will appear haked before God • but 
„. 7T'r T. "'''."'""', '» *•' ngbteomness of Christ, will 
stand before Kim m the glorious yestaro of immortality 
Ihere are two garments, therefore, he says, referred to : the 
one, the righteousness ol Christ, received m thi« Bfe : the otli. 
er, unmortal glory, received at death. The former is the 
cause and necessary condition of the latter. Calvin lavs 
special stress on the ,u, aim, which is inserted for the sate 
of ampliiication, a, though Paul had said, 'A new garment shall 
be prepared for believers at death if also (or alfeadvl hi this 

to,v°Lr?t"'°";"'' -T"; '«"T"t.tio'„,howeye'iSey" 
dently out of keepmg with the oonteit. It is yety unnatural 
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to make the same words have such different meanings in the 
same connection. In v. 2 we are said to be clothed with our 
house from heaven ; in v. 3 we are so clothed as not to be 
found naked, and in v. 4 Paul speaks of being unclothed. If 
in vs. 2 and 4 the word refers to a body or house, in v. 3 it 
cannot refer to the robe of righteousness. Being unclothed 
is evidently the opposite of being clothed. As the former re- 
fers to laying aside the earthly tabernacle, the latter must re. 
ter to our being invested with the house from heaven. Be- 
sides, any such distinction between the righteous and the 
wicked, or any caution that the unrighteous are not to be 
received into heaven, aa this interpretation supposes, is for- 
cign to the desi^ of the passage. Paul is not speaking of 
the general destiny of men after death, but of his own per- 
sonal experience and conviction. ' I know,' he says, ' that if 
I die I have a house in heaven, and being clothed with that 
house I ehaO not be found naked.' There is no room here for 
a warning to the unrighteous. They are not at all brought 
into view. 

2. The second general view of this passage is founded on 
the assumption that v. 2 speaks of the change to be etfccted 
in those who shall be alive when Christ comes. According to 
Grotius the meanmg ig, 'We shall be clothed npon (i. e. in- 
vested with a new body over the present one), if so be that 
day shall find us clothed (i. e. in the body) and not naked 
(i. e. bodiless spirits).' That is, we shall experience the 
change mentioned in v. 2, provided we are aUve when Christ 
comes.. To this, however, it is objected, first, that as the 
event of Paul's being alive at that time was entirely unceitain, 
and is here so presented, the appropriate paitide would be 
itirtp (ff so lie) and not elyt (if, as is sure to be the case) ; and 
second, that this interpi-etation is inconsistent with the force 
of the aoi-iet participle (vSmTa/ieroi. The sense given to the 
passage would require the perfect ivSSuncvoi, being then 
clothed. According to Meyer the meaning is, ' It; as is certain 
to be the case, we in fact (kcu) shall be found clothed, and not 
naked,' That is, ' If clothed upon with our house from heaven 
(i. e. the new body) we shall not be found bodiless when 
Christ comes.' Tliis interpretation suits the words, but not 
the connection. As before remarked, the whole passive pro- 
ceeds on the hypothesis of death. 'If I die,' says the apostle, 
' so and so will happen.' This being the case, he cannot be 
understood to state what would happen if he did not die, but 
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Burvived the coming of the Lord. Besides, the whole basis of 
this interpretation is unsound. Paul did not expect to survive 
the second advent, as is plain from 2 Thess. 2, 1-6. See the 
comment on 1 Cor. 15, 51. 

3. The third interpretation assumes that the apostle refers 
not to the spiritual body but to a mansion in heaven. In the 
preceding verse he said that he earnestly desired to be clothed 
upon with his house from heaven, "since," he adds, "being 
clothed, we shall not be found (i. e. shall not be) naked." Aa 
the house from heaven is spoken of as a garment, being house- 
less is expressed by the word naked. This interpretation 
gives the same translation of the words as the preceding, but 
a different exposition of their meaning; and it has the ^van- 
tage of agreeing logically with the context and with the ele- 
vated tone of the whole passage. 'If I die,' says Paul, 'I 
know I have a home in heaven, and I earnestly dewre to enter 
on that heavenly house, since when driven from this earthly 
tabernacle I shall not be houseless and homeless,' According 
to this view the object of his desire was the glory and bless- 
edness of heaven ; according to the other, it was that he might 
Jive until Christ came, and thus escape the pain of dying. 
Tliis was an object comparatively insignificant, and utterly 
out of keeping with the heroic spirit which pervades the 
whole context. 

4. For we that are in (this) tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened -. not for that we would be unclothed, 
but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed 
up of life. 

This verse gives the reason of the desire expressed in v. 2. 
' We desire our house which is from heaven, for in this we 
groan, &c.' The words o! on-es mean we who are, not 'whilst 
we are,' which would require the simple o»Tts without the ar- 
ticle, Jn this tabernacle, ^ tw (tk^vo, literally, in the taberna- 
cle, i. e. the tabernacle mentioned in v. 1, and imphed in v. 2. 
Do groan being burdened, i. e. because burdened. The bur- 
den meant may be the affliction by which Paul was over- 
whelmed; or the body itself; or the longing after a better 
world. As this passage is intimately connected with the pre- 
ceding chapter, in which the apostle had spoken so freely of 
Lis sufferings, and aa his experience in view of death was de^ 
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termined by those sufferings, it is perfectly natural to under- 
stand him to refer to the burden of sorrow. It was because 
he suffered so much that he groaned to be delivered, i, e. to 
be absent from the body aiS present with the Lord, j^ot 
that we would be unclothed. The words are t<|l>' iS, which in 
Rom. 5,12 mean propterea quod, 'because that;'' but here 
they more naturally mean guare, ' wherefore.' They intro- 
duce the reason of what follows, not of what precedes. ' On 
which aoconnt,' i. e. because we are thus burdened we desire, 
&o. If i<i>' ^ be taken in the sense of became (hat the sense is 
just the opposite. _ Then this clause states the nature of the 
burden under which the apostle groaJied. 'We groan be- 
cause that we do not wish to be unclothed.' It was then the 
dread of death, or the desire to be glorified without the ne- 
cessity of dying, that was the object of the apostle's intense 
desire. This is altogether unworthy of the man and incon- 
sistent with the context, Paul says, 'We groan being bur- 
denod, whertfore, i. e. because thus burdenei^ we do not wish 
to die ; death is not that for which we long, but that which 
comes after death. It is not mere exemption from the bur- 
den of life, from its duties, its labours or its sufferings, which 
is the object of desire, but to be in heaven.' The passage is 
in its spirit and meaning altogether parallel with v. 8. " Will- 
ing rather to be absent from the body and present with the 
Lord." To be unclothed means to lay aside our earthly taber- 
nacle. To be clothed upon means to enter the house not made 
with hands. As the earthly house is compared to a garment, 
so is the heavenly house. That ntortcdity (to 5njToV, that 
which is mortal may be swallowed up of life, i. e. absorbed 
by it so that the one ceases to appear and the other becomes 
dommant. Comp. 1 Cor. 15, 53. 64. This is the elevated ob- 
ject of the apostle's longing desire. It was not death, not 
annihilation, nor mere exemption from suffering; but to be 
raised to that higher state of existence in which all that was 
mortal, earthly and corrupt about him should be absorbed in 
the life of God, that divine and eternal life arising from the 
beatific vision of God, and oonsiating in perfect knowledge, 
holiness and blessedness. 

6. Now, he that hath wrought us for the selfsame 
thing (is) God, who also hath given unto us the earnest 
of the Spirit. 
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It W3S something very heroic and grand for a poor, perso. 
cuted man to stand thus erect in the presence of bis enemies 
and in the immediate prospect of death, and avow such supe- 
riority to all suffeiTng, and such confidence of a glorious im- 
mortality. The apostle, therefore, adds that neither the 
elevated feelings which he expressed, nor his preparation for 
the exalted state of existence which he bo confidently expect- 
ed, was due to himself. Se who hath wrought us for the 
selfsame thing is God. The words eis avrh tovto, to this very 
thing, naturally refers to what immediately precedes, the 
being clothed upon bo that mortality should be swallowed up 
of life. For this elevated destiny God had prepared him ; 
not created him, but (o KaTtpyaadiievo^) made him fit by giving 
the requisite gualificationa. He was, aa a believer, looking 
forward with joyful expectation to his home in heaven, the 
workmanship of God. Who also hath given unto us the 
earnest of the ^irit. God had not only prepared him for 
future glory, but had given him the assurance of a blessed 
immortality, of which the indwelling of the Holy Ghost 
was the earnest, i, e. a foretaste and pledge. 1, 22. Eph. 1, 
IS. 14, Rom. 6, 5. 8, 16. According to the view given 
above of the context, the object of the apostle's desire was 
not the resurrection, nor the change which the living be- 
liever is to experience at Christ's coming, but the state of 
glory immediately subsequent to death. It is therefore of 
that the Holy Spirit is here declared to be the earnest. Else- 
where, as in Rom. 8, 11, the indwelling of the Spirit is repre- 
sented as the pledge of the future life of the body, because he 
is the source of that life which the believer derives from 
Christ, and which pertains to the body as well as to the soul. 
Comp. 1 Cor. 6, 19. All therefore in whom the Spirit dwells, 
i. e. manifests his peimanent presence by producing within 
them the Christian graces, have the pledge of immediate ad- 
mission into heaven when they die, and of a glorious resurrec- 
tion when the Lord comes. 

6. Therefore (we are) always confident, knowing 
that, whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord. 

The grammatical construction in this and the following 
TPrse, 8, is interrupted and irregular, which our translators 
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Jiave helped out by inserting the words tee are, thus turning 
the participle JappoiW« into -t verb. The unfinished sentence 
in V. 6 is resumed and completed in v. 8. Omitting the words 
of resumption in v. 8, the whole sentence stands thus : " Being 
confident and knowing that whilst at home in the body, we 
are absent from the Lord, we are desirous {eiSoieovinv) rather 
to be absent from the body and present with the Lord." This 
verse is introduced as a consec|uence of what precedes. ' Hav- 
ing the eai'nest of the Spirit, iheeef<yfe we are confident,' 
This confidence is. not a mere temporary feeling due to some 
transient excitement ; but a permanent state of mind. Being 
always, iravTOTf, on all occasions and under all circumstances, 
even in the midst of dangers and discouragements which, were 
it not for divine support, would produce despair. The ground 
of the boldness and confidenc'e expressed bj; the word 5appoCv- 
T(s is not any thing in the behever; it is not his natural 
courage, not the strength of his convictions; but it is a state 
of mind produced by the indwelling of the Spirit, and the 
natural consequence of his presence, Being eonjident and 
knowing ; both these particles are grammatically constructed 
with the verb we are willing, tiSoxtnifiAv, in v, 8, and together 
express the ground of the apostle's desire to be absent fi-om 
the body, knowing thai, whilst we are at home in the body, 
we are absent from the Lord. The words ivZijii.iia, to be at 
home (hterally, among one's people), and iK^jiiia are opposed 
to each other. The figui-e is sli^tly changed from that used 
in the preceding verses. There it was a house, here a city, at 
least Sq/ios, people, naturally suggests that idea. Comp. Phil. 
3,20. Hob. II, 13. 13,14. 

7. (For we walk by faith, not by sight.) 

This is a passing, parenthetical remark, intended as a con- 
firmation of the preceding declaration, 'We are absent from 
the Lord, for we now, in this life, walk by faith,' The p^sage 
is parallel to Rom. 8, 24, " We are saved by hope (or in hope, 
i. e. in prospect)." Salvation is not a present, but a future 
good. So here, presence with the Lord is now a matter of 
faith, not of fruition. The condition of our present state of 
being is that of believing. The faith which is the evidence of 
things not seen and the substance (or assurance) of things 
hoped for, is the element in which we live, so long as we are 
not present with those things. Being the objects of faith they 
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are of courso absent. The prepoation. Sin, may have its ordi- 
nary force, " "We walk by means of feith ; " it is by faith we 
regulate our walk through life. Or it may be used here as in 
Rom. 8, 25, Heb. 12, 1, and elsewhere, to mark the attending 
circumstances, "we wait with patience," "let us run viith 
patience," "we walk with faith." And not iy sight. The 
word tISos does not mean the Benae of sight, but the thing 
Been, form, appearance, that which is the object of sight. In 
Luke 3, 22, the Spirit is said to have descended iTU)fiaTiK<^ tKci, 
in a bodily shape/ in 9, 29 it is said of our Lord that the 
etSos ToB irpaaunroa avrrm, thefa&hion of his face was changed / 
and in Jobn 5, 37- our Lord tells the Jews, speaking of the 
Father, " Ye have never heard his voice or seen his (e'Sos) 
shape." If this, the proper Biguification of the word, be re- 
tained, then cISos is the object df faith, the form and feshion 
of the things believed. Loco rei verba acquiesaimus, as 
Calvin expresses it. We are conversant with the report of 
heavenly things, not with the things themselves. We are 
absent, not present with them. In this case Sia means with. 
' Wg are not surrounded with the forms of things in heaven.' 
It is no objection to this interpretation that the preposition 
Sta has a drEforent force given to it in the second clause, from 
that commonly given, to it in the first clause of the verse, 
'We walk by taith, and not with, or inpresence of the objects 
of our feith,' This change in the force of the same preposi- 
tion in the same sentence is not unusual. See Heb. S, 11. 12. 
10, 20. The majority of commentators, however, depart from 
the proper signification of the word etSos and take it in the 
sense of oi//«, because this agrees best with the antithesis to 
TTi'oTis (faith) and with the force of the preposition. " We 
walk by faith, not by sight;" we beheve, but do not see 
things which govern our life. This, no doubt, is the idea 
which the apostle intended, although not precisely the form 
in which he has expressed it, 

8. We are confident, (I say,) and willing ratter to 
be absent from the body, and to be present witb the 
Lord. 

The sentence begun and left incomplete in v. 6 is here 
restimed and carried out, ©oppoCpn' Se, we are o/ good courage. 
The particle St may either sen-e to indicate the resumption of 
what he had begun to say in v. 6, or be taken adversatively in 
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reference to v. 7. ' We walk by faith, not by sight, neverthe- 
Uss we are not discouraged,' We are not only not despond- 
ing, but are so confident as to prefer to be absent from the 
body. Death is not an object of dread, but of desire. That 
the phrase "to be absent from the body" means to die is e\-i- 
dent, not only from the import of the expression and from 
the parallel passage in PliiL 1, 23, but also from the whole 
context, which treats of the apostle's experience in view of 
death. He was surrounded by dangers; he coiild scarcely 
bear up under the load of his suffermgs ; he was every day 
expoaedto a violent death, which he had escaped hitherto 
only, as it were, by mii-acle; still he was not east down. He 
sustained his courage, and even desired to die. There can be 
no doubt that this verse is parallel with v, 4, where the apostle 
says he derfred to be clothed upon, i. e, with his house whicii 
is from heaven. The object of desire is the same in both. 
It is also plain that in this verse it is absence from the body 
and presence with the Lord, not the being changed from cor- 
ruptible to incorruptible without dying, that he earnestly 
longed for; and therefore this verse shows that the subject 
treated of in the context is the change which the believer 
experiences at death, and not that which those who are alive 
shall experience at Christ's second coming. The words iK^- 
liiw and evSt]tii(o, here used as in v. 6, are best rendered 'from 
home ' and ' at home.' ' We would be from home as to the 
body, and at home ivith-the Lord.' The Lord is of course 
Christ, the supreme Lord, who in virtue of the fulness of the 
Godhead is the rightftil sovereign and possessor of tlie uni- 
verse, and in virtue of his dying for the redemption of his 
people, in a peculiar sense the sovereign and possessor of be- 
lievers. The Christian's heaven is to be with Christ, for we 
shall be like him when we see him as he is. into his presence 
the beUever passes as soon as he is absent from the body, and 
into Lis likeness the soul is at death immediately transformed ; 
and when at the resurrection, the body is made like unto his 
glorious body, the work of redemption is consummated. 
Awaiting this consummation, it is an inestimable blessing to 
be assured that believers, as soon as they are absent from the 
body, are present with the Loed, 

9. AVherefore we labour, that, whetlier present or 
absent, we may be accepted of him. 
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Wherefore., 8t6 sat, wherefore also, i. e. because we desire to 
be with the Lord. Longing after commiuiion with bim pro- 
duces the desire and secures the effort to be found acceptable 
to him. Those who have this hope purifv themselves as he ia 
pure. 1 John 3, 3. It is impossible that those who regard the 
presence of Christ, or being with him, as heaven, should not 
desire and labour to be pleasing to him, by living in obedience 
to his commandments. We labour. The word iftiXonniurSai 
means more than to labour. It signifies hterally, to love hon- 
our, to be ambitious; and then to make any thing a point of 
honour, or to set one's honour in doing or attaining something. 
So Paul says, he made it a point of honour not to build on 
another man's foundation. Eom. 15, 20. And here he intends 
to say that as ambitious men desire and strive alter feme, so 
Christians long and labour to be acceptable to Christ. Love 
to him, the desire to plea-se him, and to be pleasing to him, 
animates theh- hearts and governs their lives, and mafees them 
do and suffer what heroes do for glory. Whether present or 
absent. These words may be vaiiously explained. 1. The 
sense may be, ' Whether j)resent in the body, or absent from 
the body,' i. e. whether living or dying. Comp. Kom. 14, 8, 
" Whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; or whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord." 1 Thess. 5, 10, "Whether we 
wake or sleep, we live together with bim." The connection 
is then either with ^iXortjiov/it^a, 'we strive whether in the 
body or out of the body ; i. e. the desire in question is active 
aa well in the living as the dead ; ' or, as is better, with rfdptir- 
Toi tlyai, ' we strive to be awieptable whether in the body or 
absent from it.' 2. The sense may be, ' Whether present with 
the Lord, or absent from the Lord: This k only expressing 
the same idea in a different form. Whether livmg or dead, 
as in Rom, 14, 8. 3. Meyer takes the words literally, 
' Whether at home or abroad.' But this is utterly incon- 
sistent with the context. The objection to the first interpre- 
tation, that the desire to be acceptable to the Lord when 
actually saved, must cease, inasmuch as the object is attained, 
is of no force. The thing desired, to ilip-ou/ttvoi-, as Chiysostom 
says, is that we may be pleasing to Christ whether here or 
there, whether in this world or the next. 

10. Por we must all appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ ; that every one may receive the things 
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(done) in (his) bodj, according to that he hath done, 
whether (it be) good or bad. 

In what precedea Paul had been speaking of himself. It 
was his own sufferings, hopes, and efforts which the occasion 
called upon him to exhibit. In all this, however, he spoke as 
a Christian, and therefore in the name of other Christians. 
In this verse he expressly comprehends others, and all others. 
'I strive to be acceptable to the Lord,/or we must all (I as 
well as aU believers, and even all men) must, &c.' As Christ 
is to decide upon our eternal destiny, it is of inhnite moment 
that we should be acceptable, or well-pleasing, m his sight. 
We must all appear, </«xv€p«*Vot. This means either nothing 
more than a judicial appearance, as when any one is said to 
appear in court before a jndge; or, as Bengel explams it, 
manifeHo, fieri eum oeenltit noelrit, 'we must all stand re- 
vealed ui our true character before the judgment-seat ot 
Chiist ' 1 Cor. 4, 5. Col. 3,4. As there can be no disguise, 
no deception before an omniscient judge, Paul was assiduous 
m his efforts to be prepared to stand the scrutiny of an all- 
seeiuK eye. The judt/meiU-ieitt of Okriet; fri/i^ hterally 
Iter,, then a raised platform, or seat ; most frequently used oj 
the elevated seat on which the Roman magistrates sat to ad- 
minister justice, an object of reverence and tear to all tile 
people. As Christ is to be the judge, as all men are to appear 
before him, as the secrets of the heart are to be the grounds 
of iudgment, it is obvious that the sacred ivnters bebeved 
Chipist to be a divine person, for nothing less than onmmcience 
could quality any one for the office here ascribed to our Lord, 
TAol every ami may reeeitx, «<.K«, which m the active fonn 
means (o M&J ly, in the middle, as here, to uhifa- meeeelf, 
properly to take or receive what is one's due, or what on 
some ground one is entitled to. Matt. 25, 27. Col. 3, 25 
2 Pet 2 13 The punishment i«hich men are to receive will 
be what' they have earned, and jherefore what is m justice due 
to them. The reward ot the nghteons, although a matter ot 
erace and not of justice, yet being, agreeably to the tenor ol 
the covenant of gra«o, according to their works, it is ot the 
nature of a reward. The pay of a Sithful soldier is a matter 
of debt, titles and estates are matters of lavour. There is no 
mconsistency, therefore, in the Sonptarcs dcnymg all merit to 
beliovei-s, and yet teaching that tliey shall be rewarded ac- 
cording to their works. We arc said to receive tlit thmge 
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doim in the body, because the matter is conceived of, or is 
here represented as an investment. Our a«ta are treasures 
laid up for the future, whether treasures of wrath, or treasures 
m heaven ; and these {Kop.i^6iit3a) v>e receive back. The words 
Ti Stii ToS ff6/ia.Tw may mean Ihinffs (done) through or by the 
body. Then bodily acts are taken for acts of aO kinds Com- 
pare Rom. 8, 13. Or the hw. may ll>e taken as in v. ?, (accord- 
mg to one interpretation of that verse,) as indicatmg the at- 
tendmg circumstance — with the body, i. e. while clothed with 
the body. This is the sense expressed in our version, which 
renders the clause "things (done) in the body," although Sni 
of course does not mean in. Aeeording to that he hath done, 
irpo% a Hrpafev, indicating the rule according to which the 
retributions of the final judgments are to be administered. 
Both with regard to the wicked and the righteous, there is to 
be a great distinction in the recompense, which different mem- 
bers of each class are to receive. Some will be beaten with 
few stripes, and some with many. It will be more tolerable 
in that day for Tyre and Sidon than for those who reject the 
gospel; and on the other hand, those bchevei-s who suffer 
most,_wlll love most and be most blessed. WAelh^ good or 
evil, i. e. whether he did good or evil. Each shall receive 
according to his deeds whether good or bad. It is from such 
passages as this that some American theolo^ns have inferred 
that the only benefit which the believer receives from Christ 
is the forgiveness of sin, and that being pardoned he is dealt 
with according to the principles of justice. Others, especially 
in Germany, have drawn from the same source the conclusion 
that the doctrine of Paul is that the merit of Christ cleanses 
only from the sins committed before conversion. If a Jew or 
Gentile became a Christian his sins were blotted out, and then 
he was rewarded or punished, saved or lost, according to his 
works. The merit of Christ availed nothing for the pardon 
of sin after conversion. And this agam is very much the 
ancient doctrine that there is no forgiveness for post-baptismal 
sins. The benefits of Christ's work, according to many of the 
ancients, are conveyed to the soul in baptism, but if once for- 
feited by sm can never be reapplied. This gloomy doctme, 
which belonged to the transition period which preceded the 
full development of the theology of the Papal church, has been 
revived by the mchoate Romanists of the present day. But 
according to the Scriptures and the doctrine of all Protestant 
churches, the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from all sin. 
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whether connnitted before or after baptism or conversion. 
It is a fotmtain to which we may daily come for cleansing. 
He is a priest who ever lives to make intercession for us, and 
who ever presents before God the merit of his sacrifice as a 
perpetual offering, typified by the morning and evening eacri- 
hce nnder the law. According to the anti-scriptural views 
mentioned above, when a man first comes to Christ his sins 
are forgiven, and he then commences anew under the cove- 
nant of works, and stands in the same relation to God that 
Adam did before the fall. The condition of salvation is to 
him as it was to our first parent, " Do this and hve." Christ 
henceforth profits him nothing. But according to the apostle 
we are not under the law, but under grace, Rom. 6, 14. On 
the ground of the one offering of Christ, by which those who 
believe are forever sanctified, (i. e. atoned for,) God does not 
impute to the penitent believer his sins nnto condemnation. 
He is not judged by the law or treated according to its prin- 
ciples, for then no man could be saved. But he is treated as 
one tor all whose sins, past, present, and future, an infinite 
aatisiaction has been made, and who has a perpetual claim to 
that satisfaction so long as he is united to Corist by faith and 
the indwelling of his Spirit. Hence the Scriptures are filled 
with exhortations not merely to the unconverted, to Jews and 
Pagans, but to baptized Christians, to repent of sin and to 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ ; that is, to exercise trust in 
the merit of his sacrifice and the prevalence of his intercession 
for the pardon of their daily and manifold transgressions and 
Bbortcomings. The sacrifice of Christ av^ls for the sins com- 
mitted from the foundation of the world to the final consum- 
mation. It affords a permanent and all-sufficient reason why 
God can be just and yet justify the ungodly. 

Paul's defence of Mmself against tli^ charge of self-coiii' 
mendation. Vs. 11-21. 
He declares that he a«ted under a solemn sense of his 
responsibility to God, v. 11, This was not said with the view 
of commending himself; but rather to afford them the means 
of vindicating his character, v. 12, "Whether his way of 
speaking of himself was extravagant or moderate, sane or in- 
sane, his motive in doing as he did was a sincere regard to 
the gloiy of God and the good of his church, v. 13, For the 
love of Christ constrained him to live, not for himself, but for 
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bim who died for him and rose again, vs, 14. 15. Acting un. 
der the control of this elevated principle, he was raised above 
the inflaence of external things. He did not judge of men by 
their external condition. He was a new creatnre in virtue of 
his union with Christ, vs. 16. 17. This ^reat change which he 
had expeiienced was not self-wrought ; it waa of God, who is 
the author of the whole scheme of redemption. He is recon- 
cUed unto the world through Jesus Christ, and he has com- 
missioned his ministers to proclaim this great truth to all 
men, vs. 18, 19. Therefore, tba apostle, as an ambassador of 
God, exhorted men to accept of this offer of reconciliation, for 
■which the most abundant provision had been made, in that 
God had made Christ to be sin for us, in order that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him, vs. 20. 21. 

11. Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord, we 
persuade men; but we are made manifest unto God ; 
and I trust also are made manifest in your consciences. 

This verse is an inference from what precedes, as is indi- 
cated by the particle (oSi/) therefore. Paul had asserted his 
earnest desire to be acceptable to the Lord, and, therefore, 
knowing the terror of the Lord, &.c. In this version of the 
clause, Toi' tpo^op rmi nvpiov, the genitive is taken as the geni- 
tive of the subject. It is the terror which belongs to the 
Lord. 'Knowing how terrible the Lord is.' But this is 
contrary to the constant use of the phrase. The fear of the 
Lord is that tear or reverence which the Lord excites, or of 
which he is the object. Hence it so often stands in Scripture 
for true rehgion. "The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom." So in Acts 9,31, "Walking in the fear of the 
Lord." Rom. 3, 18, "The fear of God is not before their 
eyes;" and in 7, 1 of this epistle, "perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God." See also Eph. 5, 21, "Submitting yourselves 
one to another in the fear of Christ." In all these cases 
(i:^d)3oiJ fear means pious reverence. There is no reason for 
departing fi'om that sense in this place. Knowing, i. e. feel- 
ing or experiencing, the pions reverence for Christ, the ear- 
nest desire to meet his approbation, asserted in the context, 
the apostle acted imder the influence of that sentiment, and 
not from selflsh or unworthy motives, in all his conduct as a 
man and as a minister. As the expression " fear of the Lord " 
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is so uniformly used to express that reverence and snbmiBalon 
which are due only to God, it is clear from this and analogous 
passages that Christ was to the apostles the object ot the 
religious affections ; and that they felt themselves to be re- 
sponsible to him for their moral character and conduct. The 
evidence of the divinity of the Lord is thus seen to pervade 
the New Testament, and is not confined to a few isolated 
isBsges. Influenced, s ays the apostle, by the fear of the 
— d, Ipersuade men. What this means is somewhat doubt- 
nil. The word Trit^iw expresses the endeavour to convince, 
as u» Acts 18, 4, "He persuaded the Jews," i. e. endeavoured 
to convince them of the trutli, and in Acts 28, 23, "Persuad- 
ing them concerning Jeans," The apostle therefore may here 
mean that he endeavoured to convince men of the truth of 
the gospel, i. e, to convert them, or bring them to the obedi- 
ence of feith. Or, he may mean that he endeavoured to con- 
vince them of his integrity, or that he was really governed by 
the fear of Christ, and was therefore sincere and honest, which 
in Corinth had been so unjustly called in question. This latter 
explanation is generally preferred, both because it suits the 
context, and because the following clause seems to require 
this idea. ' We seek to convince men of our integrity, but 
God wo need not convince, to liim our inmost soul is manifest.' 
The word (ireiJeiv), however, also signifies to conciliate, to seek 
to please, as in Gal, 1, 10, "Do we persuade (i. e. seek to 
pleas^ men, or God." Matt. 28, 14. Acts 12, 20. 1 John 3, 
19. Many prefer that sense here. Luther, in his idiomatic 
style, renders the clause, faliren wir sohmi mil dm Lmten. 
The apostle is supposed to refer to the feet that he accommo- 
dated himself to aJl classes, and became all things to all men, 
that he might save some. 1 Cor. 9, 22. Though he thus acted 
stOl he was msmifest nnto God ; i. e. God knew the purity of 
his motives. This, however, is an idea foreign to the connec- 
tion. His accommodating himself to othei-s was not the spe- 
eitic objection made against him by his enemies in Corinth, 
but, as appears from the previous chapters, his "lightness" 
or mstability of purpose, and his consequent imtrustworthine^ 
as a man and as a teacher. Others again, take ireWetv in a bad 
sense. 'We deceive men, (as onr enemies say,) but ai'e mani- 
fest to God.' But this is utterly incongruous. How could 
Paul say in such a solemn connection, ' I deceive men,' and 
leave the saving clause, <u my enemies say, to be supplied by 
the reader, lue most natural interpretation is tnat given 
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above. 'Under the influence of the fear of the Lord, we €n- 
deayonr to convince men, i. e, as he bad said in 4, 2, to com 
mend himself to every man's conscience, and whether succesB- 
ful in thia or not he was at least known to Gcod,' JUade 
manifest unto God, i. e. to God I am {^nwpoi) apparent, my 
true character is known. And I trust also are made manifest 
in y<mr conscience. Although misunderstood and defamed 
hy others, he trusted that the Corinthian Christians as a body 
had an inward conviction of hts integrity. The evidence of 
his sincerity was his moral excellence, and therefore it ad- 
dressed itself to their consciences. There may be many re- 
ports against a good man which we cannot contradict ; many 
charges which we cannot refute ; and yet the self-evidencing 
light of goodneaa will produce the conviction of his integrity 
in the consciences even of wicked men, and much more in the 
hearts of the good, 

12. For we commend not ourselves again unto 
you, but give you occasion to glory on our behalf, that 
ye may have somewhat to (answer) them which glory 
in appearance, and not in heart. 

His object in thus speaking of himself was not self-praise, 
nor to secure the confidence of the Corinthians, which he al- 
ready possessed ; but to give thorn materials for a vindication 
of bis character against the aspersions of his enemies. The 
connection, as indicated by for, is with the preceding verse, 
of which this is a confirmation. ' I am assured of your confi- 
dence, for the object of my self-commendation is not to re- 
commend myself to you, but, &c.' In chapter 3, 1, Paul had 
had occasion to repel the charge of self-laudation, and hence 
he says, he was not about to commend himself a^ojji, as some 
said he had before done. Sut give you, literally, giving 
(8i8diT«), and therefore a verb must be supplied, ' Giving you 
occasion we say these things.'' An occasion of glorying in 
owr Mtalf, aipopiiijv Kavx^iiaro^; Kai^^n being taken in tiie 
sense of Kouyjo-is. On our behalf, inrip ^fiStv, not simply over 
va, or about us, but for our benetit. That is, for our vindica- 
tion. Some commentators suppose that there is sometliing 
ironical in thia whole passage. As though the apostle de- 
signed to taunt the Coiintlnans with their readiness to listen 
to the talse representations of his opponents, and with the 
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plea that they needed not the disposition, but the ability to 
defend him. This view, however, ia inconsistent with the 
connection and with the whole drift of the epistle. In the 
immediately preceding verse he had espressed his a^uranoe 
of their confidence in nis integrity, and tliroughout the epiatie 
Lis overflowing love for the faithful in Corinth is mingled with 
his severe denunciations of the ialse teachers and their follow- 
ers. That ye may have. There is no object expressed to the 
verb {'XT^*), ye may have. We may supply (ti) aomeihing, 
and insert the words to answer, as is done toy our translators ; 
or we may borrow from the context the word Kavxi}ita ; " That 
ye may have some ground of boasting." Against^ those who 
glory in ajytearance and not in heart. This is evidently de- 
scriptive oJ the false teachers. The words iv irpotj-oano, in face, 
may, from the antithesis to iv nn^St'^ in heart, be taken, as in 
our version, for what is external as opposed to what is inward. 
Then the expression refers to the iaet that those teachers 
gloried in their Hebrew descent, in their circnmcision, their 
external religious privileges, their churchmanship, &o. It 
■was in these things they placed their confidence, and of them 
they made their boast. Or the words may be taken literally, 
and according to their uniform use in other passages. Then 
the expression describes the sanctimonionsness and hypocrisy 
of the false teachers. They gloried, says Meyer, in the holi- 
ness, the zeal, and devotion wnich expressed themselves in the 
face. They wished to appear unto men to fast, to wear the 
look of sanctity, while their hearts, as our Lord describes the 
same class of men, were full of all uncleanness. The former 
explanation is commonly adopted, and is probably the true 
one, because regard for externals is elsewhere in this epistle 
represented as the prominent charactei-istic of Paul's oppo- 
nents m Corinth. Their great boast was that they belonged 
to the true diurch or theocracy, and that Paul and his follow- 
ers were dissenters and schismatics. 

13. For whether we be beside ourselves, (it is) to 
God : or whether we be sober, (ii is) for your cause. 

This verse again is a confirmation of the precedin g. ' You 
have good reason to glory on my behalf, /or, &o,' WTielher 
we be beside ourselves. The word i&rrrqiu, to he out of oney 
mind, and other words of like signification, are used either in 
their strict sense to express insanity or madness, or in a wider 
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sense, to express undue excitement or extravagance. When 
Festus, Acts 26, 24, said to the apostle, " Paul, thou art beside 
thyself; much learning doth make thee mad," he did not 
mean that he was really insane. And when our Lord's zeal 
provoked hie friends to say of him, "He is beside himself," 
Mark 3, 21, they certainly did not intend to charge him with 
insanity. There is therefore no necessity for taking the word 
here in its strict sense, and assuming that Paul's enemies had 
accused him of being out of his mind. It is the more natural 
to lake the word in a wider sense here, because the opposite 
term, aai-ppoviiHy (to be sober, or sane,) and its cognates, are 
much more frequently used to express moderation and discre- 
tion than sanity in the strict sense of that word. The apostle 
means to say that whether he was extravagant or modei-ate, 
whether he exceeded the bounds of discretion, as his enemies 
asserted, or whether he was sober and discreet, it was not for 
himself; he had in view only the glory of God and the good 
of his church, and therefore the Corinthians might safely 
boast of him, i. e. vindicate him from the aaperHons of the 
felse teachers. Whether the extravagance or insanity here 
referred to, consisted in his seU-commendation, or in his zeal 
and devotion, is matter of dispute. The former is the more 
probable, both because m the immediate context he had been 
speaking of that subject, and because in chapters 11 and 12 
he speais so much at large of his commending himselfj al- 
though forced upon him, as a kind of folly or insanity. In 
those chapters the d^ptxru'iTj, (the want of mind^) of which he 
accuses himself, was self-praise ; and the a-totppoavvii (soberness 
or sanity) which he desired to exhibit was moderation in 
speaking of himself and of his labours. Paul, therefore, in 
this passage, is most naturally understood to mean, that 
whether he praised himself or whether he did not, whether 
the manner in which he had spoken of himself be considered 
as a.itipo(Tv\ri) or a-iixtipoavvtj, as insanity or sobriety, he spoke not 
for himself, but for God and his people, 

14. Tor the love of Christ constraiiieth us; be- 
cause we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were 
all dead. 

'In whatever I do,' says the apostle, 'I act for God and 
bis churchj/oj- the love of Christ coustraineth me.' The con- 
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nection is thus plain. The love of Christ here means Christ]s 
love for ns, not the love of which he is the object. This is 
obvious, because the apostle goea on to illustrate the great- 
ness of Christ's love to us, and not of our love to him, Comp. 
Gal. 2, 20, where the same idea is expressed by the words 
" who loved me." See Eom. 8, 35. Eph. 3, 19. Oonstraineth 
lis, i. e. oonSrols and governs us. The word owex"" means also 
to restrain, a sense whicE~man7 adopt here. 'The love of 
Christ restr^na me from acting for myselfi' This is a more 
hmited sense, and is not required by the usage of the word, 
which is often used to express the idea of being pressed as by a 
crowd, or figuratively, by calamity or sorrow. There is no 
better version for it in this passage than that adopted by our 
translators. {^The love of Christ constraineth us,' It coerces, 
or presses, and therefore impels. It is the governing influ- 
ence which controls the life. This is a trait of Paul's experi- 
ence as a Christian, and is therefore common to all Christians. 
It is not benevolence which makes a man a Christian, for then 
all philanthropists would be Christians. Nor is it mere piety, 
in the sense of reverence for God, which makes a man a 
Christian, for then all devout Mnsaulmans and Jews would be 
Christians. Morality does not make us religious, but religion 
makes us moral. In like manner benevolence and piety (in 
the wide sense) do not make men Christians, but Christianity 
makes them benevolent and de vout, j A Christian is one who 
recognizes Jesus as the Christ, tlie Son of the living God, as 
God manifested in the flesh, loving us and dying for our re- 
demption ; and who is so affected by a sense of the love of 
this incarnate God aa to be constrained to make the will of 
Christ the rule of his obedience, and the glory of Christ the 
great end for which he lives. The man who does this per- 
fectly, is a perfect Christian. The man who docs it imper- 
foctly, yet with the sincere desire to be entirely devoted to 
Christ, is a mncere Chiistian. I On tlie other hand, the man 
who lives supremely for himsefiplbr his family, for science, tor 
the world, for mankind, whatever else he may be, is not a 
Christian, Whosoever loveth fiither or mother, son or 
daughter, more than me, saith our Lord, is not worthy of 
me. Matt. 10, 37. He that hateth not his own life, cannot be 
mv disciple, Luke 14, 28. The great question is, What con- 
stitutes a Christian?^ It is being so constrained by a sense of 
the love of our diviftc Lord to us, that we consecrate our 
lives to him.) Hence faith in his divmity, faith in his love, 
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faith in his having died for us, is the principle or source of the 
Christian hfe. And this is the only form in which true re- 
ligion can now exist. That is, the only t nie religion now 
possible is the T^^orahip. love, and service ©rThfe 'forcC J esns 
Christ. It is impMsible fw'a man toTiirn his back on Christ 
and worship the God of nature or the God of the Jews, 
Shonld a man reveal himself to us first as an acquaintance, 
then as a friend, and then as a fathGr,"TiRal reverence and d&. 
votton would be the "oTily form in which sincere and true 
regard for him could exist. To deny him as fa^er , would be 
to reject him as a friend and acquaintance. ffiBSe, therefore, 
the same God who revealed himselT'first in nature, and then 
as the Jehovah of the Hebrews, has revealed himself in the 
flesh, loving us and dying for our redemption, to deny him in 
this the clearest revelation of his being and perfection, is to 
deny him altogether. "Whoso denieth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father," 1 John 2, 23, It is the practical or ex- 
perimental form of this great truth, which is presented in this 



Because tee thus judge. This clause assigns the reason 
why the love of Christ exerted the constraining power re- 
ferred to. It was because the apostle judged that the death 
of Christ for his people not only placed them under the 
strongest obhgation to devote themselves to his service, but 
it secured this devotion. They died in him. Rom. 6, 4. 5, 
As the participle (Kpiravros) is in the iwjrist, it would be more 
strictly rendered, because toe Judffed£jTha,t is, 'I live for 
Christ, because when I became a Christian I regarded his 
d ymg for m e as mvolving the obligation and necessity of my 
li ving for him . 'J Tliis was the aspect under which he em- 
braeea uniistianity ; the judgment which he formed of it 
from the beginning. That if one died for all. The contrast 
presented, especially in the epistle to the Hebrews, between 
the priest and sacrifices of the old economy on the one hand, 
and the high priest and sacrifice of the gospel on the other, 
is that those were many, these are one. The ancient priests 
could not continue by reason of death. Our high priest, be- 
ing a divine person, and therefore possessed of an endless lite, 
ever fives to save. The sacrifices of the law were daily re- 
peated, because it was impossible that they should take away 
sin ; Christ by the ofi'ering up of hmiself hath forever perl'ectr 
ed them that are sanctified. His blood cleanses from all sm. 
The apostle here presents him as the one priest and the one 
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eacrifice. Died fdr all. The words are imep jran-uii'. The 
preposition vwfp, may have the general Benae, for the benefit 
qf, in behalf qf, or the stricter sense, in the place of, as in v. 
20 of this chapter. Philera. 13. Eph. 6, 20. In many places 
the choice between these senses depends on the context. In 
all those passages in which one person is said to die for an- 
other, aa Rom. 5, 6. 7. 8. 14, 15. 1 Thess. 5, 10. Heb. 2, 9. 
Comp. Luke 22, 18. 1 Tim. 2, 6. Titus 2, 14. &e., &c., or in 
which the reference is to a sacrifice, the idea of substitution is 
clearly expressed. The argument does not rest on the force 
of the preposition, but on the nature of the case. The only 
way ui which the death of the victim benefited the offerer, 
waa by substitution. When, therefore, Christ is said to die 
%s a sacrifice for ns, the meaning is, he died in our stead. His 
death is taken in the place of ours so as to save us from death. 
That the preposition wrep, in this and amilar passages, does 
mean instead of, is admitted by the great body of even Ra- 
tionalistic commentators. See De Wette, Ruckert, &c. 
Christ, it is said, died for all, i. e. for all the subjects of re- 
demption. This limitation is not an arbitrary one, bat arises 
of necessity out of the nature of the case, and is admitted 
almost universally. He did not die for all creatures; nor for 
all rational creatures; nor for all apostate rational creatures. 
The all is of necessity limited by what the Scriptures teach 
of the design of his death. If his death was merely didactic, 
intended to reveal and confirm some ti'Uth, then he may be 
said to have died for all benefited by that revelation, and 
therefore for angels as well as men. If designed to make it 
consistent with the interests of Glod's moral government for 
him to pardon the sins of men, then he may be said to have 
died equally for all men. But if his death was intended to 
save his people, then it had a reference to them which it had 
not to others. The true design of the death of Christ is to be 
learned from express assertions of Scripture, and from its 
effects. It is so obvious that the death of Christ was designed 
to save those for whom it was offered, that many of the recent 
as well as ancient commentators justify- their explaining (nrip 
jran-wv as meaning all men, by attributing to Paul the belief 
that all men are to be saved. This is an admission that the 
all for whom he died, are the all who are saved by his death. 
One of its effects is stated in the following clause ; Then were 
all dead, or, Then all died. The word is dirbSavw. It is the 
same verb, and in the same tense. ' If one died, {ajriSavtv,) 
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then all died, {a-n-i3avov).' The* word mnat have the same 
sense in both clauses. It cannot mean were dead, because 
that is inconsistent with the force of the aorist. All, (hteral- 
ly, the all, oi Travres,) i, e. the all for whom the one died. His 
death involved, or secured their death. This was its design 
and effect, and, therefore, this clause Hmita the extent of tiie 
w;ord all in the preceding clanse. Christ died for the all who 
died when he died. The meaning of this expression has, how- 
ever, been varionaly explained. 1, It ie made to mean, ' Then 
all died to themselves and sin.' His dying literally, seonred 
their dying figuratively. 2. Others say the true meaning is, 
' Then all ouff/U to die.' But this is not included in the words. 
The aorist does not express obligation. 3. Chrysostom, The- 
odoret, Beza and others, give the same explanation which is 
implied in our version, ' If one died for all, then were all sub- 
ject to death.' That is, the vicarious death of Christ proves 
that those for whom he died were in a state of condemnation. 
But this suits neither the meanuig of the word nor the context. 
It was not to Paul's purpose to prove that men were in a -state 
of death. It was not what they were, but what the death of 
Christ caused them to become, that he evidently intended to 
express. 4. The simple meaning of the passage is, that the 
death of one was the death of all. If one died for all, the all 
died. ^ The Scriptures teach that the relation between Christ 
and his people is ansJogous to that between Adam and his 
posterity. Rom. 5, 12-21. 1 Cor. 15, 21. 22. The apostasy 
of Adam was the apostasy of all united to him ; the work of 
Christ was the work of aO united to him. In the one, all 
died; in the other, all are made alive. As the sin of Adam 
was legally and effectively the sin of his race; so the death 
of Chiist was legaUy and effectively the death of his people. 
This doctrine underlies the whole scheme of redemption. It 
is, so to speak, the generic idea of the Epistle to the Romans, 
The apostle shows that man, ruined by the sin of Adam, is 
restored by the work of Christ. Hia people are so umted to 
him that his death is their death, and his life is their life. 
"If we be dead with him, we sh^l also live with him," Rom, 
6, 8. Hence behevers are said to be crucified with Christ, to 
rise with him, to reign with him. Gal, 2, 20, Eph. 2, 5. 6. 
"nie simple meaning of the words, "If one died for all, then all 
died," therefore is, that Christ's death was the death of his 
people. This as we have seen is according to the analogy 
'if Scripture ; and is also entirely pertinent to the design of 
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this passage. The apostle denied that he lived for himself. 
He asserts that he lived for God and his people. For, he 
adds, I died in Christ, This is precisely the argument which 
he uses in Rom. 6. Shall we continue m sin that grace may 
abound ? Far from it, he says, How shall they who have 
died on account of sin live any longer therein ? If united to 
Christ in his death, we must be united to him in his life. 
Another consideration in iavour of this interpretation is that 
it comprehends the others. They are objectionable, not be- 
cause they are erroneous, but because they are defective. 
Death on account of an, is death to sin. Dying with Christ, 
mvolvee death to self and sin ; and of course includes the ob- 
ligation so to die. The death of Christ reconciles us to God; 
and reconciliation to God secures a lite of devotion to his ser- 
vice. This is the doctrine set forth in the Epistle to the 
Romans, ch. T. 

15. And (that) he died for all, that they which hve 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him which died for them, and rose again. 

This is a continuation of the preceding sentence, and is 
designed to express more fully the judgment or conviction 
^pivayrai) which the apostle had formed of his relation to 
Christ. He judged that the death of Christ was the death of 
his people, and that the design with which he died for them 
was that they might live for him. This idea is expressed in 
various forms in the word of God. Sometimes our Lord is 
said to have died, the just for the nnjnst, to bring us near to 
God, 1 Pet. 3, 18 ; or, that we, being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousnesa, 1 Pet. 2, 26 ; or, to purity to himself a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of good works, l^tus 2, 14. In Rom. 
14, 9, the mode of statement is exactly parallel to the passage 
before na. " To this end Christ both died and rose that he 
might be the Lord both of the dead and living," To say 
that Christ died that he might be the Lord of his people, is to 
say that he died that they might be his servants, i. e. belong 
to him and be devoted to him. The proximate design and 
effect of the death of Christ is the expiation of sin and recon- 
ciliation with God, and the design and effect of reconciliation 
with God are devotion to his service. Hence the death of 
Christ is sometimes presented in reference to its proximate. 
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soraetimes in reference to its ultimate design ; i. e. sometimes 
he is said to have died to make a proi)itiation for sin, and 
sometimes, to bring ua near to God. Here it is the latter, ' 
He died that they which live should not henceforth live unio 
themselves. "Those who live," oJ ^ivris, not, those who sur- 
vive his death; nor, those loho are spiritually living ; nor, 
tTie happy or blessed, but, those who, although they died in 
Christ, are still living. Their death in him ia not inconsistent 
with their being alive, for they died in one sense and they 
live in another. Those for whom Cfirist died, and on whom 
his death takes effect, thenceforth, \ e. from the time they 
apprehend their relation to him, and feel the power of his vi- 
carious death, do not live unto themselves, i. e. self is not the 
object for which they live. This is the negative description 
of the Christian. He is a man who does not live unto himself 
This ia what he is not. TTie positive description is given in 
the next clause. He lives /oc Am wAo died for him and rose 
again. This presents both the object and the ground of the 
Christian's devotion. He lives for him who died for him, and 
because he died for him. He is not a Christian who is simply 
unselfish, i. e, who lives for some object out of himself. He 
only is a Christian who lives for Christ, Many persons think 
they can be Christians on easier terms than these. They 
think it is enough to trust in Christ while they do not live for 
him. But the Bible teaches us thai if we are partakers of 
Christ's death, we are also partakers of his life ; if we have 
any such appreciation of his love in dying for us as to lead us 
to confide m the merit of liis death, we shall be constrained to 
consecrate onr lives to his service. And this is the only evi- 
dence of the genuinenras of our faith. And rose again. We 
do not serve a dead Saviour. The resurrection of Christ is 
as essential to redemption as fats death. He died for our sins 
and rose again for our justification. And it is to this risen 
Saviour, seated at the right hand of God, to whom all power 
in heaven and earth has been committed, and who ever lives 
to make intercession for us, who is the object of the supreme 
love of the believer, to whose service and glory the Christian 
consecrates his life. 

16. Wherefore henceforth know we no man after 
the flesh : yea, though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we (him) no more. 
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This is an inference, {wote, so that). ' Such is the natnre 
of the change which I have experienced through the appre- 
henaon of the love of Christ, as jast described, that I no 
longer see or judge of things according to the flesh.' The loe 
refers primarily to the apostle himself, as he is still eng^ed 
in self-vmdication. He was actmg from pure motives, he says, 
for a sense of the love of Christ constrained him not to live for 
himself but for Christ, and therefore he no longer judged of 
persons or things as he had been accustomed to do. Paul's ex- 
perience, however, was his experience as a Christian, and there- 
fore not peculiar to himself. It is true of all Christiana that 
they do not know (i. e. estmiate, judge, feel m reference to) 
any man aceorSing to (Ae flesh. This may mean, that the 
judgment is not regulated or determined by a regard to 
what is external. It is not a man's outward circumstances, 
his birth, his station, his being rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, 
that determines our estimate of him. Or the meanmg may 
be, that the judgment was not determined by carnal or selfish 
considerations. Paul was not led to approve or disapprove, 
love or hate any man from selfish or corrupt motives. This 
latter view would suit the context, for the apostle had just 
said that he lived not for himself but for Christ, and therefore 
bis judgments of men were not determined by a regard to 
himself. It is also consistent with the usage of the word; for 
a-a^ means corrupt nature, as well as what is outward. The 
following part of the verse, however, is decisively in favour of 
the former mterpretation. Comp. 11, 18. John 8, 15.^ Phih 
3, 4. Paul evidently contrasts himseli'as he now was (am tou 
w) with what he was before his conversion ; and also himselt 
with his Judaizing opponents in Corinth. Tea, though we 
have known Christ afier the flesh. The words tl Si Kiu,t>ut 
even if, are concessive. Paul admits that he had once done 
what he here condemns. Se had known or estimated Christ 
after the flesh. Of course this does not mean that be had 
known Christ while in the flesh, as Olshausen supposes, be- 
cause that would be saying nothing to the purpose,,and be- 
cause there is no evidence of Paul's ever havmg seen our 
Lord before his resurrection. Olshausen's idea is, that as he 
formerly regarded men as men, but now only as Christians, 
i. e, had reference only to what was spiritual, so also he no 
longer thinks of Christ as he once knew him on earth, but as 
he is glorified in heaven. But this does not suit the oonneo- 
tion nor the facts of the case. The words koto aapKa must 
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have the same sense in both parts of the verse ; and in the 
former they do not desi^ate the life before conversion, and 
therefore when spoken in reference to Christ are not to be 
understood of his earthly as opposed to his heavenly life. 
Paul had known Christ after the flesh in the sense of estimat- 
ing him entirely according to the outward appearance of 
things, Christ does not here mean the Messiah, but is the 
historical designation of our Lord as an individual. Panl had 
d^piaed and hated him because he jadged him only according 
to his outward appearance as a poor suffering man, yet claim- 
ing to bo the Christ the Son of the livmg God. His Jewish 
notions of what the Messiah was to be led bim to regard with 
indignation the claims of Jesus to be the Christ. Yet now 
henceforth know we {him) no more. The order of the words 
in the original shows that the words Kara a-dpKa are to be con- 
iieeted with the verb and not with its object ; d Se koI. iyviOKa- 
/itv Kara irdpKa Xpttrrov. That is, we no longer jndge a/ler the 
jftsflA* concerning Christ ; we no longer estimate him aceordmg 
to appearance, but know him to be the Sou of God, who loved 
us and gave himself for us. Gal, 2, 20. 

17. Therefore, if any man (be) in Christ, (he is) a 
new creature : old things are passed away ; behold, aJl 
things are become new, 

A further inference from what precedes. What was tnie 
in Paul's case, must be true in all analogous cases. If the 
revelation of Christ, the apprehension of his glory and love, 
had wrought such a change in him, the same iUumination 
must produce a like change in others. He therefore says, If 
any man be in Christ he is a new ermture. The proposition 
is general ; it applies to every man. To be in Christ is the 
common scriptural phrase to express the saving connection or 
union between him and his people. They are in him by cove- 
nant, as all men were in Adam ; they are in him as members 
of his body, through the indwelhng of hig Spirit ; and they 
are in him by faith, which lays hold of and appropriates him 
as the life and portion of the soul. Rom. 8, 1, 9. Gai. 6, 6, &o. 
This union is transformmg. It imparts a new life. It effects 
a new creation. TMs expression indicates not only the great- 
ness and radical nature of the change effected, but also ita 
divine origin, Ifc ia a divine work, i, e. one due to the mighty 
power of God, It is therefore called a creation, the com- 
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mencement of a new state ofbcing. Epli, 1, 19, In Gal. 6, 15. 
Eoni. 8, 9, and elsewhere, the same effects are ascribed to 
union with Christ. If we are united to hira so a« to be inter- 
ested in the merits of his death, we must also be partakers of 
his life. This is the foundation on which the apostle builda 
his whole doctrine of sanetification as developed in the sixth 
and seventh chapter of his epistle to the Romans. The word 
Kaivds, new, imimpaired, uncontaminated, is an epithet of ex- 
cellence; a new song, a new name, new heavens, new earth, 
the new Jerusalem, the new man, a new creature, are scrip- 
tural expressions which -will occnr to every reader. In the 
margin of the English Bible this clause is rendered. Let him 
be a new ereatwK. This is in accordance with Calvin's view 
of the passage. "If any man mrnld be in Christ, i. e. if he 
would be of consequence in Christ's kingdom, let him become 
a new creature." He supposes that the apostle refers to the 
ambition of the false teachers, whom he tells that if they widi 
to attaia the influence to which they aspire, they must like 
hira be entirely changed from seWshness to devotion to Christ. 
There is nothmg in the words to require this, and every thing 
in the context is opposed to it. The apostle is detmhog his 
own experience, untolding the principles on which he acted, 
and showing the effect which the apprehension of the love of 
Christ had on him and must have on others. If any man is in 
Christ he is thereby made a new creature. In the Old Testa- 



ment, Is. 43, 18. 19. 65, 11, the effects to be produced by the 
coming of the Messiah are described as a making all things 
new. The final consummation of the Redeemer' sTdngdom m 
heaven is described, Rev. 21, 6, in the same terms. "He that 
sat upon the throne said. Behold, I make all things new." 
The inward spiritual change in eveiy believer is set forth in 
the same words, because it is the type and necessary condition 
of this great cosmical change. What would avail any con- 
ceivable change in things external, if the heart remained a 
cage of unclean birds f The apostle therefore saya that if any 
man is in Christ he experiences a change analogous to Uiat 
predicted by the prophets, and like to that which we still an- 
ticipate when earth shall become heaven. " Old tilings are 
passed away; behold, all things have become new." /Old 
opinions, views, plans, desires, principles and affectionK.are 

Eaased away ; new views of truth, new principles, new appre- 
ensions of the destiny of man, and new feelings and purposes 
fill and govern the soul. 
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18. And all things (are) of God, who hath recon- 
ciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to 
us the ministry of reconciliation. 

All things are of God ; this is not spoken of the nniverse 
as proceeding from God as its author ; nor does it refer to 
tho providentia] agency of God, by which all events are con- 
trolled. The meaning of to. St Travra. here is, hut aU is of God, 
i. e. the entire change of which he had been speating. The 
new creation experienced by those who are in Christ is ix toS 
®tov, is out of God, proceeds from him as its efficient cause. 
It is his work. God effects this great moral and Bpiritual 
revolution by reconciling us unto himself. The word us is 
not to be limited to the apostle, first, because the reconciliation 
spoken of is not peculiar to him ; and secondly, becanse the 
change or new creation effected by this reconciliation belongs 
to all who are in Chi-ist. Us, therefore, must include all who 
are in Christ. The objection to this interpretation that to vs 
in the next clause of the verse must refer to the apostle, is 
not a serious one, because the passage is perfectly perspicuous 
even supposing fi/iM, us, to reter to all believers, and ^fi.iv, to 
us, to the apostle himself. To reeoncik is to remove enmity 
between parties at variance with each other. In this case 
God is the reconciler. Man never makes reconciliation. It 
is what he experiences or embraces, not what he does. The 
enmitj; between God and man, the barrier which separated 
them, is removed by the act of God, This is plain, 1. Because 
it is said to be effected by Jesus Christ, that is, by his death. 
The death of Christ, however, is always represented as recon- 
ciling us to God as a sacrifice ; the design and nature of a 
sacrifice are to propitiate and not to reform. 2. In the paral- 
lel passage, Rom. 5, 9, 10, being "reconciled by the death of 
the Son," is interchanged as equivsdent with " being justified 
by his blood," which proves that the reconciliation intended 
consists in the satisfaction of the divine justice by the sacrifice 
of Christ, 3. In this case our reconciliation to God is made 
the source and cause of our new creation, i. e. of our regene- 
ration and holiness. God's reconciliation to us must precede 
our reconciUation to him. This, as remarked above, is the 
great doctrine of the Bible. So long as we are under the 
wrath and curse of God, due to us for sin, we are aliens and 
enemies, cut off from his lavour and fellowship, which are the 
life of the soul. Therefore until God's wrath and curse ar^ 
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removed, there ia no possibility of holiness and love. It is 
vain to attempt to aeeure the favour of God by being holy ; 
we must enjoy his favour before we can he holy. See Rom. 
7, 56. As the apostle here ascribes our hoHneas to our being 
reconciled to God, he must of necessity refer to the reconciha- 
tion of God to us ; i. e. to his being propitious, ready to re- 
ceive us into his fiivour and to manilest to us bii love. And 
hath given to us, i. e. to the apoatie and to other preachers of 
the gospel, for the thing given was not somethinj^ peealiar to 
the apostles but common to all preaijhers, viz., t.\e ministry 
of reconciliation, i. e. the office and duty of announcing this 
reconciliation. It is therefore the peculiar duty or special 
design of the ministry to proclaim to men that God, justly 
offended by their sins, can be just and yet justify those who 
come to him by Jesus Christ. This is the (.vayytXiov, or glad 
tidings, which our blessed Lord has commissioned his disciples 
to announce to every creature under heaven. 

19. To wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
■world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them ; and hath committed unto us the word of recon- 
cihation. 

This verse is an explanation and confirmation of what pre- 
cedes. According to our version, and to the common inter- 
pretation, it is an explanation of the last clause of v. 18, i. e. 
of the "reconciliation " there spoken of ' He hath given to 
us the ministry of reconciliation — because God waa reconciling 
the world unto himself, &c.' To this it is objected by Meyer 
and others, that the position of the word Seem {God) requires 
the emphasis to be thrown on that word ; and secondly, that 
the two following clauses must, in that case, explain the mode 
>f that reconciliation. Paul would then say, 'God waa recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, having committed to us the 
word of reconciliation.' But our reconciliation to God is not 
the ministry of reconciliation. The former doea not consist 
in the latter ; nor is the tirst the consequence of the second. 
This verse therefore is referred to the first clause of v. 18. 
'All things are of God, &c., because God was reconciling, &c.' 
The words 6is on, rendered to wit, mean here seeing that, or 
became. They are equivalent to the simple &ri. The expres- 
sion is explained either as a pleonasm, or as the mixture of 
tw o constructions, m Seov oitos an4 on 9f6^ tori 

3 
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The prinoipal difference among Interpreters in the explanr^ 
tion of this verse relates to tlie question whether (i;v) was is 
to be referred to (iv Xpoxrui) in Christ, or to {nariMuurffiiiy) 
reconciling. Our version favours the former mode of eou- 
Btruction, whioh is adopted both by Lutber and Calvin, The 
sense then is, ' €tod was in Christ, when he reconciled the 
world unto himself;' or, aa Luther renders it, "God was in 
Christ, and reconciled the world with himself and imputed 
not to them their sins, &c." This breaks up the verse into 
distinct propositions, turning all the participles into verbs, 
Calvin says that by God we are not to understand the divine 
nature, or "the fuhiess of the Godhead," but God the Father; 
and refers to John 10, 38, "The father is in me," as a parallel 
expression. He thinks the design of the apostle is to assure 
believers that in having Christ, they have the Father also ; 
that Christ is the true Immannel, whose advent is the ap- 
proximation of God to man. Bat aU this is foreign to the 
context. What follows is no proof that " God was in Christ," 
but it is a proof of his being engaged, so to speak, in the 
great work of reconciling the world unto himself. Most inter- 
preters, therefore, adopt the other construction, 'God was 
reconciling the world unto himself in Christ.' As in v. 18 it 
is said that God reconciled us to himself 8ia Xpiaroii {through 
Christ), here it is said to be «' Xpiar^ (in Christ). _ The im- 
perfect V KaToXXotro-oJi', loas reconciling, expresses either con- 
temporary or continuous action. The sense may be, ' God 
was, when Chtist died, reconciling the world unto himself; ' 
that was what he was domg and designed to do when he gave 
his Son up for us all. So Meyer and others. Or, the_ refer- 
ence is to what follows ; ' He reconciled the world, not imput- 
ing unto men their sins, &c.' That is, 'While not imputmg, 
&c.' But this is impos^ble, because the next clause, ' and 
given to us the word of reconciliation,' cannot express what 
was contemporaneous with the reconciling. Others say that 
the imperfect is used for the aorist. The first explanation is 
to be preferred, God was reconcUing the world unto himself, 
means God was ms^ng atonement tor the sins of the world. 
He set Christ forth aa a propitiation. Theodoret explains V 
KaraXXaaa^ai' by KaraWayai cjtoi^otito. By the world (KOcr/tos, 
without the article) is meant man, mankind. The reference 
or statement is perfectly indefinite ; it merely indicates the 
class of beings towards whom God was manifesting himself as 
propitious, Ip the same sense our Lord is called the Saviour 
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of the world, or, tho Saviour of men, Jesus Sal vator Horn inum. 
To reconcile unto himself., does not mean to convert, or to 
render friendly to himself. This is plain first, because this re- 
conciiiation is said to be effected by the death of Christ as 
a sacrifice ; and secondly, because what follows is not a proof 
of God's converting the world, but it is a proof of his being 
propitious. The proof that God was reconciling the world to 
himself in Christ (i. e. in his death) is that he does not impute 
to men their trespasses, and that he has established the minis- 
try of reconciliation. The forgiveness of sin and the institu- 
tion of the ministry are clear evidence that God is propitious. 
Not to impute sin, is to forgive it. Rom, 4, 5. 2 Tim. 4, 16. 
In Col. 2, 13, the same idea is expressed by saying, "hath 
forgiven you all trespasses." The participle /i^ X^ii^d/ievo!, 
not imputing, is in the present because continuous action is 
intended ; whereas in the nest clause, 5efia'os, hoeing com- 
mitted, is a past participle, because the inatitutiou of the min- 
istry was done once for all. To them, i. e. to men, as included 
in the noV/i05, world. When God is said to forgive men it of 
course does not mean that all men, penitent and impenitent, 
believing and unbelieving, are forgiven ; but here, as before, 
the ^ass of bein^ is indicated towards whom forgiveness ia 
exercised. God is propitious to men, as is manifest by hia 
forgiidng their trespasses. And halh committed unto us, mi 
Jt^tvos hr Tiiuv,i. e, having deposited in us. This may mean, 
' having put within us,' i. e. in our souls. Or the idea may be, 
' having placed upon us.' If the former, then the following 
words, TovJ^oyov r^s KUToXXciy^?, must mean 'the doctrine of 
reconciliation.' That is, God hath instructed us apostles in 
the doctrine of reconciliation. If the latter, then the clause 
just quoted means, 'the word of reconciliation,' i. e. the 
preaching of reconciliation, as in 1 Cor. 1, 18, o Aoyos toB otou- 
poC means ' the preaching of the cross.' This latter view is to 
be preferred. The evidence that the death of Christ has been 
accepted as an expiation for sin, of infinite value and efficiency, 
is the iaot that God hath commissioned his ministers to an- 
nounce to all men that God is reconciled and ready to forgive, 
so that whosoever will may turn unto him and live. 

20. Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech (you) by us : we pray (you) 
in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God. 
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"Tliis is ati inftrence from what precedes. Now then {mv, 
therefore), ' Seeing that God in Christ is reconciled, and that 
he has commissioned us to make known tliis great truth, it 
foIlow3 that we, as preachers of the gospel, are ambasaadors 
of Christ.' An ambassador is at once a messenger and a 
representative. He does not speaic in his own name. lie 
does not act on his own authority. What he communi- 
cates is not his own opinions or demands, but simply what he 
has been told or commissioned to say. His message derives 
no part of its importance or trustworthiness from him. 
At the same time he is more than a mere messenger. He 
represents his sovereign. He speaks with authority, as ac- 
credited to act in the name of his master. Any neglect, con- 
tempt or uijury done to him in his oiiicial character, ia not a 
personal offence, but an offence to the sovereign or state by 
whom he is commissioned. All this is true of ministers. 
They are messengers. They communicate what they have re- 
ceived, not their own speculations or doctrines. What they 
announce derives its importance not from them, but from him 
who sends them. Nevertheless, as they speak in Christ's 
name and by his authority, as he hath ordained the ministry 
and calls men by his Spirit into the sacred office, the rejec- 
tion of their message is the rejection of Christ, and any injury 
done unto them as ministers is done unto him, 

M>r Christ, virip Xpurrov, this may mean either 'in Christ's 
stead,' as his substitute and representative; or, 'in Christ's 
behali;' for his sake, to promote his interests by furthering the 
accomplishment of the object for which he died ; as in Eph. 
6, 20, the apostle, speaking of the gospel, says, vitip av n-petrjSctio), 
for which I act as an ambassador. The latter sense is good, 
and is in accordance with the common force of the preposition. 
The former, however, is better suited to the context. To act 
as an ambassador for any one, is to act in his name or as his 
representative. And in the following explanatory clause it is 
said, ' God beseeches you by us,' where the idea of substitu- 
tion is clearly expressed. The clause, as though God did be- 
seech you by us, is commonly connected with what precedes. 
'We are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us.' That is, ' We are the ambassadors of Christ, be- 
cause it is God that speaks through us ; or, we speak in his 
name,' Eeza and others connect the words with the follow 
mg olause, ' We are the ambassadors of Christ,' here is the 
pause, and then follows as one clause, 'As though God did 
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beseech you by us we pray, &c.' This h the more natural, 
because the latter words express the prayer, so to speak, 
which God through the ministry addresses to sinners. It will 
be noticed that to be an ambassador for Christ, and that God 
speats through us, mean the same thing. Redemption is as 
much the work of the Father as of the Son. God reconciles 
the world unto himself in Cbrist. God gives na the word of 
reconciliation. "We are acting for God, or in his name, when 
we appear as the ambassadors of Christ. We pray you in 
CkrisPs stead. Here again inrip Xptarov may be either in 
ChrisPa stead, or,f&r ChriaPs saJee. The former is to be pre- 
ferred OB better suited to the uniformity of the passive. Be 
ye reconciled unto God,' this does not mean, 'Reconcile your- 
selves unto God.' The word, KaTiiXXayijTe, is passive. Se 
reconciled, that is, embrace the offer of reconciliation. The 
reconciliation is effected by the death of Christ. God is now 
propitious. He can now be just, and yet justify the ungodly, 
AH we have to do is not to refuse the offered love of God. 
Calvin remarts that this exhortation is not directed exclusive- 
ly to the unconverted. The believer needs daily, and is al- 
lowed whenever he needs, to avail himself of the offer of peace 
with God through Jesus Christ. It is not the doctrine of the 
Sci-iptures that the merits of Christ avail only for the forgive- 
ness of sins committed before conversion, while for post4>ap- 
tismal sins, as they were called, there is no satisfaction but in 
the penances of the offender, Christ ever lives to make inter- 
cession for us, and for every short-coming and renewed offence 
there is offered to the penitent believer, renewed application 
of that blood wliich cleanses from all sin. 



21. Por he hath made him (to be) sin for us, who 
knew no sin ; that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him 

This verse is designed to enforce the preceding. ' Be re- 
conciled to God, for an abundant and trustworthy provision 
has been made for yoar reconciliation and acceptance.' It ia 
indeed doubtful whether yap, for, belongs to the text, as it is 
omitted in many of the oldest manuscripts. Its omission only 
renders the transition more abrupt, the relation of the passage 
remains the same. The apostle states in this verse what God 
has done for the justification of men. The pa.ssage, therefore, 
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18 of special mtorest, as presenting in a concise form llie testi- 
mony of tile Spii-it on that all important subject. He made 
him who lenem no sin to he sin for us. The Greet here is, 
Tov jiT) yvoyra o.[/,apTiav trjrip ^ftAof Afiafyrlav lirofqvci'. Our Lord 
is presented as one whom God contemplated as free from sin 
and yet he made him sin. Others uuderstand the ^ij yvovra as 
referring to Christ himseltj as one having no consciousness of 
sin. Others again, to the necessary judgment of believers, he 
whom we know was free from sin. One or the other of these 
modes of interpretation is supposed to be necessary, as the 
apostle uses /iij and not oi ; the one being, as the grammarians 
say, the subjective, the other the objective particle of nega- 
tion ; the one denying a thing as it appears to the mind, the 
other denying^ it simply as a fact. In either case the thing 
here asserted is that Cbriet was without sin. This was one of 
the indispensable conditions of his being made sin tor us. 
Had he not been free from sin, he could not have taken tlie 
place of sinners. Under the old dispensation the aaciifices 
were required to be ivithout blemish, in order to teach the 
necessity of freedom from all sin in him who was to bear the 
sms of the world. SeeHeb. 4, 15. iPet. 2, 22. iJohnii, 5, 
JSe was made sin, may uiean either, he was made a sin-offering, 
or, the abstract being used for the concrete, he was made a 
sinner. Many of the older commentatoi's prefer the former 
explanation; Calvin, and almost aU the moderns adopt the 
latter. The meaning in either case is the same ; for the only 
sense in which Christ was made sin, is that he bore the guilt 
of sin ; and in this sense eveiy sin offering was made sui. 
Hence in the Hebrew Seriptiires the same word is used both 
for sin and a sin-offering. This is the principal ground on 
which the explanation ot a/xapTia here in the sense of a sacri- 
fice for sin is defended. The reasons, however, against this 
explanation are decisive. 1. In the Septuagint the Hebrew 
word for sin, when it means a sin-offering, is always rendered 
by d/ioprui in the genitive. It is always " of sin," or " for sin," 
{iripl a/uiprui^). Lev, 5, 9, 14, 19. Num. 8, 8, and never simply 
" sin," as here, 2. The use of the word in the ordinary sense 
in this same clause, ' He made him to be sin who knew no sin.' 
It must have the same meaning in both cases, 3. The antithe- 
sis between "sin" and "righteousness," He was made ain, 
we are made " righteousness," The only sense in which we 
are made the righteoHsneas of God is that we are in Christ re- 
garded and treated as righteous, and therefore the sense iu 
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which he was m.-ide sin, i3 that he wsis regarded and treated 
aa a siiiDer. Hu being made sin is consistent with his being 
in himaeif free from ein ; and our being made righteous la con- 
eistent with our being in ourselves nngodly. In other words, 
our sins were imputed to Christ, and liis righteousness is im- 
puted to us. Justitia hio non pro qiialitate aut liabitu, says 
Caivin, sed pro imputatione awapitur, eo qiiod aucepta nobis 
fertur Christ! jnstitia. Quod e converso peceatnui f reatns 

quo in Dei judicio obsliingimnr Personam enim nos- 

tram quodammodo suscepit, ut reus nostro nomine fieret, et 
tanquara peccator judiearetur, non propriis, sed alienis delictw, 
qunra purus foret ipse et immunia ab omni culpa, pcenamque 
snbiret nobis, non sibi debitam. Ita acilicit nunc justi aumns 
in ipso : non quia operibus propriis satialitciamus judicio Dei, 
sed qnoniam censimnr Cbiisti justitia, quam fide induimus, ut 
nostra fiat> In Gal. 3, 13, the apostle says that "Christ was 
made a curse for us," which is equivalent to saying that he 
was made sin for us. In botli cases tlie idea is that he bore 
the punishment of our sins. God laid on him the iniquities 
of us all. His sufferings and deatii were penal, because inflict- 
ed and endared in satisfaction of justice. And in virtue of 
the infinite dignity of his person they were a perfect satisfac- 
tion; that is, a full equiv:uent for all the law's demands. In 
Rom. B, 3, it is said, " What the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God, sending hLs own Son in the 
likeness of sinM flesli, and tor sin, condemned ein in the itesh." 
Mere ^ain we have precisely the same doctrine. What in 
one passage is expressed by saying that Christ was made sin, 
in the other is expressed by saying, he was sent " for sin," i. e. 
as a sin-offering {irepl a/MpTiaf). 

The apostle says Christ was made sin ^or us, ua-sp fijiMv, 
i. e. in our stead, because the idea of substitution is involved 
in the very nature of tiie trans:iction. The victim was the 
substitute lor the offender. It was put in his place. So 
Christ was our substitute, or, was put in o«r place. This is 
the more apparent from the following clause, which tea«hes 
the design of this substitution. He was made sin, that we 
might be made righteous. He waa condemned, that we 
might be justitied. The vei-y idea of substitution is that what 
is done by one in the place of another, avails as though that 
other had done it himself The victim was the substitute of 
the offerer, beciuse its death took the place of his death. If 
both died there was no substitution. So if Christ's being 
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made sin does not secure our being made rigliteousness, he 
was not our eabstitute. Righteousness does not here mean 
inward rectitude, or moral exceDence. It is true that the 
word often has this sense ; and it is true that the work of 
Christ does secure the holiness of his people, and was designed 
to produce that effect, as ia often asserted in Scripture. But 
this was neither its only, nor its proximate design. Its imme- 
diate end was to reconcile us to God ; to propitiate him, by 
the satisfaction of justice, so that he can be just and yet justi- 
fy the ungodly. As the apostle is here speaking of the sacri- 
ficial effect of Christ's death, that is, of the proximate effect 
of his being made sin for us, the word righteousness must be 
understood in its forensic sense. It expresses our relation to 
the law, not our inward moral state. It is that which justifies, 
or satisfies the demands of the law. Those who have this 
heKnio&virq are StKaiot, just in the aght of the law, in the sense 
that the law or justice is satisfied as concerns them. It is 
called the righteousness of God, either because it is from him 
as its author; or, because it renders us righteous in bis sight. 
Those who possess this righteonsness are SiVukh -mxpii tu> 5ei^, 
i. e. righteous before God. The former is the more common 
representation m Paul's writings. Rom. 1, 17. 3, 22. 10, 3. 
Phil. 3, 9, where " the righteousness of God," is explained by 
"the righteousness which is of God." Li this view of the 
meaning of the phrase, the sense of the chiuse " we become 
the righteousness of God," is that we become divinely right- 
eous. We are righteous with the righteousness of God, not 
with our own which is but as a filthy rag, but with that which 
he has provided and which consists in the infinitely meritori- 
ous righteousness of his own dear Son. All this is true ; but 
the context here favours the other mode of representation. 
Christ was treated as a sinner, i. e. condemned, that we miglit 
be justified, i. e. regarded as just befort; God. The apostle 
uses the present tense, yuw/ii^o, we become righteous, because 
this justification is contmuous. We are introduced into a jus- 
tified state. In him, that is, in Christ. It is by virtue of our 
union with Christ, and only as we are in him by faith, that we 
are righteous before God, 

There is probably no passage in the Scriptures in which 
the doctrine of justification is more coociselyor clearlj^ stated 
than in this. Our sins were imputed to Christ, and his right- 
eousness is imputed to us. He bore our sins ; we are clothed 
in his righteousness. Imputation cwnveya neither pollution 
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nor holiness, Christ's hearing our sins did not make him 
morally a sinner, any more than the victim ivas morally defiled 
which bore the sins of the people ; nor does Christ's righteous- 
ness hecome subjectively ours, it is not the moral quality of 
our souls. This is what ia not meant. What is meant is 
equally plain. Our sins were the judicial -ground of the suf- 
ferings of Christ, so that they were a satismction of justice ; 
and his righteousness is the judicial ground of our acceptance 
with God, so that our pardon is an act of justice. It is a 
justification ; or, a declaration that justice is satisfied. We 
are set free by no mere act of sovereignty, but by the judicial 
decision of the infinitely just. As we, considered in oui-selves, 
are just as undeserving and hell-deserving as ever, this justifi- 
cation is to ns an act of infinite grace. The special considera- 
tion, therefore, by which the apostle enforces ttie exhortation, 
' Be ye reconciled to God,' is that God can bo just in the justi- 



fication of smners. There is nothing in the p 



ion of h 
■, nothing ia the immutability of his law, nothing in 
the interests of his moral government, that stands in the way 
of our pardon. A full, complete, infinitely meritorious satis- 
faction has been made for our sins, and therefore we may 
come to God with the assurance of being accepted. This is a 
ground of confidence which an enlightened conscience, bur- 
dened with a sense of sin, absolntely needs. It is not mere 
pardon, but justification alone, that gives us peace with God. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The apoiiCle continuea tlie Tindicatlon of himself vs. 1-10. Asesrla tiia 
Etcong love for ibe Corinthian!!, and exhorts them to keep themselvea 
free from all contaminaiiiig aliiaucee, vs. 31-18. 

The aposUe''s fidelity and love. Vs. 1-18. 

As the occasion of writing this epistle was the false accusa- 
tions of hia opponents, a strain of self- vindication runs through 
the whole. In 5, 12 he said he spoke of himself to enable his 
friends in Corinth to dufeud him against his enemies. He was 
1* 
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governed by the love of Christ, and acted as hia ambassador ; 
as such he was a fellow-worker with God, and exhorted men 
not to fait of the grace of God, va. 1. 2. In the exercise of 
this office he avoided all offence, v. 3, proving his sincerity 
and fidelity as a minister of God, by the patient endurance of 
ali kinds of trials, vs. 4. 5 ; by the exercise of all the graces 
and gifts of the Spirit, vs. 6. 1 ; and under all circumstances, 
whether of honour or dishonour, prosperity or adversity, 
whether understood or misunderstood by his fellow men, vs. 
8-10. He thus unbosomed himself to the Corinthians, be- 
cause hia heart was enlarged. It was wide enough to take 
them all in. Whatever there was of the want ol' love or of 
due appreciation between them and him, the fault was on 
their side, not on his, vs. 11.12. He begs thera to be sa 
large-hearted towarda him as he was towards them, v. 13, and 
not to allow thomseives to be involved in any intimate alli- 
ances with the wicked, vs. 13-18. 

1. We then, (as) workers together (with him), be- 
seech (you) also that ye receive not the grace of God 
in vain. 

This vei-se is intimately connected with the pi-eceding 
chapter by the particles SJ koJ., but also. He is still describ- 
ing his manner of discharging his apostolic duties. He not 
only announced that God had made Christ sin for us, that we 
might become the righteousness of God in him, but also, as a 
co-worker with God, bo exhorted men not to receive the 
grace of God in vain. In our version the apostle is made to 
say, "I beseech you also." This is wrong; the also belongs 
to the verb — "I also beseech you." That tlie word trwtp- 
youvTi';, co-operating, refers to the apostle's co-operating with 
God, is plain from the connection, and from the nature of tlio 
work. He had just before, 6, 20, spoken of God's beaeeching 
them ; and now he aaya, we as co-workers beseech you. Bo 
in 1 Cor. 3, 9, he says, "We are co-workers with God." In 
the Vulgate the word is rendered a<^uvante3, which iavoui-a 
the idea that he was co-operating with them, assisting them 
(i. e. the Corinthians) by his exhortations. Luther's version 
BUggeats the same meaning; Wir ermahen aber euch, als 
Mithelfei', as joint-labourers or Jietperx vse exhort you. Com- 
pare 1, 24, where the apostle says, " We ai-e helpers {mvtpyoC) 
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of your joy." Tills viow of the passage h given by many 
commentators. It does not, liowever, so well, as just re- 
marked, agree with the context; and it would require, to 
prevent ambiguity, the insertion of v/uv, with you. As an 
apostle or minister of the gospel, Paul was a co-worker with 

I7iat ya receiee not the gnice of God in vain. What is 
it to receive the^grace of God in -vmn? Some say that the 
meaning is to accept of the atonement of Christ, or reconcilia- 
tion with Gtod spoken of in tlie preceding chapter, and yet to 
live in sin. The lavour of God is then accepted to no purpose. 
But this is an unscriptural idea. Justification and sanctiflca- 
tion cannot be thus separated. A man cannot accept of reeon- 
oiliation with God and live in sin ; because the renunciation 
of sin is involved in the acceptance of reconciliation. Paul 
never assumes that men may accept one benefit of redemption, 
and reject another. They cannot take pardon and reftse 
sanctification. Others say that the apostle here exhorts his 
readers to guard against " felling from grace;" that having 
been gi-aciously pardoned tliey should not, by a relajMe into 
dn, forfeit the grace or tavour which they had received. This 
is a very common mterpretation. Olshausen says, " It is un- 
deniable that the apostle assumes that grace when onoe re- 
ceived may be lost; the Scriptures know nothing of the dan- 
gerous eiTor of the advocates of predestination, that grace 
caimot be lost ; and experience stamps it as a lie," But in 
the first place, it is uo argument in lavour of this interpreta- 
tion that the apostle uses the infinitive aorist {Si^aaScu), have 
received, because the aorist infinitive is very commonly used 
ibr tlie present after verbs signifying to command or exhort. 
SeeRom. 12, 1. 15,20. 2Cor. 2, 8. Kph. 4, 1. Winer's Idioms 
of the New Testament, p. 386, In the second place, the 
"grace of God," here spoken oli does not mean the actual 
forgiveness of mh, nor the renewing, sanctifying influence of 
the Spirit, but the favour of which the apostle spoke in tie 
preceding chapter. It is the infinite grace or favour of having 
made his Son sin for us, so that we may become the righteous- 
ness of God in him. ThL-* is the grace of God of which the 
apostle speaks. He exhoited men not to let it be in vain, as 
it regarded them, that a satisfaction for sin sufficient for all, 
and appropiiate to all, had been made and offered to all who 
hear the gospel. In precisely the same sense he says, Gal. 2, 
21, "I do not frustrate the grace of God." That is, 'I do 
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not, by trusting to the works of the law, make it in vaia that 
God has provided a gratuitous method of salvation,' That 
great grace or favour he did not make a thing of naught. In 
Gal, 6, 4, he says, " Whosoever of you are justified by the law, 
are fallen from grace." That is, ' ye have renounced the gra- 
tuitous method of salvation, and are debtors to do the whole 
law.' So in Rom, 6, 14, it is said, "We are not under law, 
but nnder grace." In no one of these cases does "grace" 
mean either the actual pardon of sin, or inward divine influ- 
ence. It means the favour of God, and in this connection the 
treat favour of redemption. The Lord Jesus Christ having 
ied for our sins and procared eternal redemption for us, the 
apostle was most earnest in exliorting men not to allow this 
great favour, as regards them, to be in vsun. It is the more 
evident that snch is the meaning of the passage because it is 
not so much a direct exhortation to the Corinthians, as a 
declaration of the method in which the apostle preached. He 
announced the feet that God had made Christ wno knew no sin 
to be sin for us, and he exhorted all men not to receive the 
grace of God in vain, that is, not to reject this great salvation. 
And finally, this interpretation is required by the following 
verse, "Behold, now is the accepted time; now is the day 
of salvation," This is appropriate aa a motive to receive the 
ofier of pardon and acceptance with God, but it is not appro- 
priate as a reason why a renewed and pardoned sinner should 
not Ml from grace. There is therefore no necessity to as- 
sume, contrary to the whoie analogy of Scripture, that the 
apostie here teaches that those who have once made their 
peace with God and experienced his renewing grace can fell 
away nnto perdition. If reconciled by the death of his Son. 
much more shall they be saved by his life. Nothing can ever 
separate them from the love of God which is in Christ Jesas. 
Whom he calls, them he also glorifies. They are kept by the 
mighty power of God through faith unto salvation. 

2. (Foe he saith, I have heard thee in a time ac- 
cepted, and in the day of salvation have I succoured 
thee ; behold, now (is) the accepted time ; behold, now 
(is) the day of salvation.) 

The Scriptures contain abundant evidence that inspiration 
did not interfere with the natural play of the powers of the 
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Bacred iFriters, Although they spoke as they were moved hy 
the Holy Ghost, yet they were probably in most cases uncon- 
scious of his influence, and acted as spontaneously as the be- 
liever does under the power of the Spirit in all his holy exer- 
cises. Hence we find that the ea^jred writings are constructed 
according to the ordinary laws of mind, and that the writers 
pass from subject to subject by the usual process of suggestion 
and association. So here the use of the word Se^aa-Sai brought 
up to the apostle's mind the word SiKr£, as it occurs in the 
beautiful passage, Is. 49, 8. Hence the quotation of that pas- 
sage as it stands in the Greek version of the Old Testament. 
I have heard thee in an accepted time. In the Hebrew it is, a 
time of grace ^ and to this answers the equivalent expression, 
the day of salvation. It is on these expressions that the ap- 
pro pri.ateness of the citation rests. The Old Testament speaks 
of "a time of grace," and of "a day of salvation." That is, 
of a time and a day in which grace and salvation may be 
obtMned. The apostle adds, by way of comment and applica- 
tion, " Behold, now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the 
day of salvation." The connection between this verse and 
what precedes is thus clear, 'Receive not the grace of God 
in vain, for there is a time of grace and a day of salvation, and 
that day is now. Therefore, neglect not this great salvation.' 
The 49th chapter of Isaiah, whence this passage ia taken, is 
addressed to the Messiah. He it was whom God chose to be 
his servant to restore Israel and to be a light to the Gentiles. 
He it was whom man despised and the nation abhorred, to 
whom kings should rise and princes worship. It was he to 
whom Jehovah said, "I have heard thee in an accepted time, 
and in the day of salvation have I succoured thee." This be- 
ing the case, the use which the apostle makes of the passage 
may be explained either on the hypothesis adopted by Dr. J. 
A. Alexander, in his comment on this chapter, that the ideal 
person addressed is not the Messiah exclusively, but the Mes- 
siah and his people as represented in him. Therefore a prom- 
ise of grace and salvation to the Messiah was at the same time 
a promise of grace and salvation to his people. This is the 
view which Bengel adopts. " Jle saith, the Father to Messi 
ah. Is, 49, 8, embracing in him all believers," Or we may 
assume, in strict accordance with scriptural usage, that the 
apostle employs the language of the Old Testament to express 
his own ide.is, without regard to its original application. God 
had in many ways, and on many occasions, promised to save 
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sinners. To this promise the apostle appeals as a reason why 
men should accept the gi-ace offered to them in Christ Jesus. 
He clothes thia promise in suriptnral language. He might 
have expressed it in any other equivalent form. But the G.n- 
guage of the passage in Isaiah being brought to his mind by 
the principle of association, he adopts the form there given, 
without any intimation, expressed or implied, that the passage 
had not in the ori^al a different application. Thus in Rom, 
10, 18 he might have expressed the idea of the general proclama- 
tion of the gospel in his own words, but he chose to express it 
in the words of the nineteenth Psalm, " Their sound went into 
all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world ; " 
although that Psalm relates to an entirely different subject. 
"We are accustomed, without hesitation and almost uncon- 
sciously, to make a similar use of scriptural language. 

3. Giving no offence in any thing, that the ministry 

be not blamed. 

The preceding verae is parenthetical, so that the connec- 
tion is with V. 1 . " We beseech — giving, &c." This and the 
following participles are all coimected with the word (xopa- 
KoXoC/iev) Me beseech, or exhort, and are designed to show how 
the apostle discharged the duties of his office. This is his de- 
fence. In nothing he gave offence. He so a«t«d that no one 
could feirly make his conduct a ground of rejecting the gos- 
pel. The word irpoo-iMnrq is properly the act of striking or 
stumbling; then metonyraically, that at which or agamst 
which any one stumbles. In the figurative use of the word, 
as here employed, it means an occasion of unbehef Paul, in 
preaching the gospel to those to whom it was previously un- 
known, and whose principal means of judging of it was the 
conduct of its preachers, was specially careful to avoid every 
thing which could prove a stumblingblock to his hearers. 
Although this motive has peculiar weight where the gospel is 
new, as among the lieathen, yet every one knows that the 
moral power of a preacher depends almost entirely on the 
conviction which the people have of his sincerity and of the 
purity of his motives. TTiia is a source of power for which 
neither learning nor talents can compensate. That the minis- 
try be not blamed/ or, as it is in many copies, our minis^r;/, 
which gives the passage a most specific reterence to himseit) 
and is well suited to the whole connection. 
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Althongh in the following verses the apostle, ns is his wont, 
gives his discourse free scope, allowing it, as it were, to flow 
on in its own impetuonH and majestic course, without any at- 
tempt to reduce it to logical arrangement, yet in his mind 
order was so immanent that a certain method can always l>e 
detected even in his most impassioned utterances. So here, 
he iirst refers to the manifold trials, ■vs. 4. 5, then to the graces 
and gifts, vs. 6. 7, by which hia sincerity had been tested and 
established; and then to the diverse circumstances of evil and 
of good report, under which he had maintained his integrity, 
vs. 8. 9. 10. Under these several heads there are the same 
number of specifications, nine in each. Under the two former, 
there is a ternary arrangement observable ; three divisions, 
each witli three specifications; and-under the last, nine pairs 
of contrasts or antitheses, rising to that highest form of or.v 
torical language, where truth is expressed in seeming contra- 
dictions. "Having nothing, yet possessing all things." 

4. 6. But in all (things) approving ourselves as tlie 
ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in 
necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, 
in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings. 

So fer from causing the ministry to be blamed, Paul in all 
things., {tv iravrQ in every relation, and on every occasion, ap- 
proved himself, i. e. commended himself, not by self-laudation, 
but by so acting as to force the conviction of his sincerity on 
all men. As the ministers of God, i. e, as the ministers of 
God commend themselves. This interpretation is required, as 
Paul uses StuKoww, not Btaxovavs. It was as a minister he com- 
mended himself. In miwh patience, i. e. by patient endur- 
ance and constancy. Both ideas are expressed by the word 
Siro/iorq, Paul proved himself to be a true minister of Christ 
by the fortitude with whieli he endored sufferings, and by the 
constancy with which he adhered to his master under all these 
trials. Li what follows in this and the next verse we have the 
trials enumerated to which he was subjected. These are ar- 
ranged, as Bengel remarks, in three classes. The first, are 
general, afflictions, necessities, and distresses ; the second are 
specific, stripes, imprisonmenta, and tumults j the third, vol- 
untary, labimre, watchings, and fastings. His constancy was 
exhibited in tlic cheeiful endurance of all these kinds of trials. 
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Ab to the first, the terms used are often interchanged and 
often combined. ©Xt'i/'ets, pressures, from without or from 
within ; including every thing which presses on tlie heart or 
tries the power of endurance or resistance ; avdyKOL, necessities, 
when a man is taxed to the utmost to know what to do or 
how to bear; trrevoxaipLai, straits, when one hos no room to 
stand or turn, and thereforo escape seems hopeless. It is op- 
posed to largeness of place. " He brought my feet into a 
large place," as the Psalmist saj-s. The prepo^tion h- is to be 
rendered by before uwo/icktJ, and in before all the other nouns 
in these two verses. He commended himself by patience, in 
afflictions, in necessities, &o., ifec. In stripes. Paul, as we 
leam from 11, 24, 25,'had already, at this period of his history, 
been eight times subjected to the ignominy and tortore of the 
lash, five times by the Jews and thrice by the heathen. In 
imprisonments. How often the apostle was in prison we 
know not, as the Acts contEun only a small part of his history. 
He was & prisoner at Philippi, at Jerusalem, at Cesarea, and 
at Rome ; and when a prisoner bis feet were in the stocks, or 
he was chaned. The Holy Ghost testified that in every place 
"bonds Mid afflictions" awaited him. In tumuUs. The 
word is dioxTcuTTQO'iai, which may mean " tossings to and fro," 
and refer to Paul's being constantly driven from one place to 
another, so that he bad no quiet abode. This he mentions as 
one of his sore trials in 1 Cor. 4, 11. The word, however, in 
the New Testament always elsewhere means either disorder 
or tamultuous outbreaks. Luke 21, 9. To these violent bui-sts 
of popular feeling the apostle was frequently exposed, as at 
Antioch in Pisidi^ Acte 13, fiO ; at Lystra, 14, 19 ; at Philippi, 
16, 19 ; at Ephesus, Acts 19, 29 ; at Jerusalem, 21, 30. Belbre 
these manifestations of wrath and power the bravest men often 
quail. Such tnmulta can neither be resisted by force, nor be 
stilled by the voice. What can one man do before an infuri- 
ated mob ? He could as well resist a tornado. Yet he can 
be calm and adhere to his purpose. "It is often required," 
says Calvin, "of mmisters of the gospel, that while they strive 
for peace, they should pass unbroken through tumults, and 
never deflect irom tlie right course though heaven and eai-th 
should be mixed," Besides these trials -which came upon the 
apostle against his will, or without his agency, there were 
painful sacrifices which he made voluntarily, and which were 
among the strongest proofs of his sincerity. These were his 
labours, watchings, and fastings. By labours are to be un- 
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derstood not only his working with his own hEinda to support 
himself while he made the gospel of no expense, bnt also the 
indefatigable exertions which he was constantly called to 
make, in travelling, and preaching, and in oaring for the sick, 
t!ie poor, and the interests of the church. Watchings, the 
sleepless nights which hia constantly travelling, his anxieties 
and labours caused him to pass. Fastings; this is often 
understood to refer to his suffering from hunger. But the 
word 'vTiurda is never used for ini'oluntary abstinence from 
food, and as it occnrs here in connection with labours and 
watchings, both of which were voluntary acts of self-denial, 
it is probably to be taken in its ordinary sense. Perhaps, 
however, the reference is to those cases of abstinence which 
were in a measure forced upon him, or which he chose to sub- 
mit to rather than to omit some duty or to feil to take advan- 
tage of some opportunity of usefulness. There is nothing in 
the connection to demand a reference to rehgious festing, as 
when prayers and iasting are mentioned together. Here it is 
labours and fastings. 

G, 7, By pureness, by knowledge, by long-suifer- 
iiig, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, 
by the word of truth, by the power of God, by the ar- 
mour of righteousness on the right hand and on the 
left. 

As the apostle commended himself in the various trials 
enumerated in the two preceding verses, so hy the graces and 
gifts here specified, it was made manifest to all that he was a 
true apostle and faithful minister of God, By pureness, both 
of heart and life. This includes not merely freedom from the 
poUutiun of immoral acts, but disinterestedness and singleness 
of motive. By knowledge; what kind or form of knowledge 
is here indicated can only be gathered from the context. 
Some say it is the knowledge of the fitness and propriety of 
things, which exhibits itself as discretion. But as the apostle 
is speaking of those things which commended him as a minis- 
ter of God and preacher of the gospel, and as several of the 
other specifications in these two verses, refer to gifts as dis- 
tinguished from graces, it is more probable that the reference 
is to evangelical knowledge ; that knowledge which he mani- 
fested in his teaching, Comp. Eph, S, 4, where he speaks of 
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his knowledge of the mystery of Christ, as patent to all his 
readers. And in Gal, 1, 12, et seq.., he appeals to his possession 
of this knowledge, without any human teaching, as an unde- 
niable proof of his divine mission. £y longsttTfering, i. e. 
patiently submitting to injustice and undeserved injuries. Sy 
kindness, i. e, ypi^6rq% (from xpvcn"os, useful) benevolence ; a 
disposition to do good ; as God ia said to bo kind to the un- 
thankful and the evil, Luke 6, 35, By the Ilohj Ghost ; 
that is, by the manifestation of the Holy Ghost as dwelling in 
me. It IS the doctrine of the Scriptures, and specially of 
Paul's writings, that the Spirit of God dwells in all believers, 
and that besides those manifestations of his presence common 
to all, there is given to each one his special gift, whether or- 
dinary OP extraordinary ; to one wisdom, to another knowl- 
edge, to another the gift of teaching, to another the working 
of miracles, &c. 1 Cor. 12, 7—11. In proof of hia being a true 
minister of God, Paul appeals to the evidence of the presence 
of the Spirit in him, whicli evidence was to be found in those 
grac^ and gifts of the Holy Ghost with which he was replen- 
ished ; and in the divine power which attended and rend!ered 
successful his preaching. He could appeal to his converts and 
say, " Ye are the seal of my apostleship in the Lord," 1 Cor. 
9, 2. By love unfeigned. An in the preceding clause he re- 
terred to kindness or benevolence, here love must he taken in 
the restricted sense of Christian love — not that affection whicli 
is exercised towards the just and the unjust, but that which 
springs from the peculiar relations of the believer to God and 
to his brethren. It is brotherly love, or the love of the breth- 
ren as such, JB;/ the word of truth, that is, by the preaching 
of the truth, or preaching the contents of which is truth. The 
refei-ence is not to veracity, but to the exhibition of the truth 
in his preaching. In a previous chapter, 4, 2, he had said, 
"By the manilestation of the truth I commend myself to 
every man's conscience in the sight of God." £^ the power of 
God. The power of God was manifested in various ways in 
Paul's ministry. "He that wrought in Peter," he says, "to 
the apostleship of the cu'cumcision, the same was mighty in 
me towards the Gentiles," GaL 2, 8. By these various mani- 
festations of divine power in his conversion, in his preparation 
for his work, and m the exei-cise of his apostleship, he was 
proved to be a true servant of God. By the armour oj 
righteousness. The word "righteousness" ia used in Scrip, 
ture in two senses. It means either rectitude, uprightness. 
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honesty, in the comprehensive sense of the terms ; or it means 
justifying rigliteousneas, the righteousness of faith, so often 
called the righteousness of God, Calvin and many othera 
take it in the former sense here, and understand by the "ar- 
mour of righteousness," that ai-mour which integrity affords, or 
those arms which are consistent with moral rectitude. Others 
prefer the latter sense of the word, and understand the armour 
of righteousness to be that which is secured by our justifica- 
tion before God. This interpretation Is not only more in 
keeping with Paul's usage of the word, but more consistent 
with the context. It was not Paul's honesty which was hia 
armour, or by which he established his claim to be a minister 
of God, but the supernatural gifts and graces of the Spirit. 
In Eph. 6, 14, he compares this righteousness to a breast- 
plate ; here to the whole panoply, on t/ie HgM hand and on 
the hft, ofl^nsive and defensive, because he who is justified, or 
clothed witli the righteousness of Christ, has every thing at 
command. He has the shield of faith, and the helmet of sal- 
vation, and the sword of the Spirit. 

8-10. By honour and dishonour, by evil report 
and good report ; as deceivers, and (yet) true ; as un- 
known, and (yet) well known ; as dying, and behold, 
we live ; as chastened, and not killed ; as sorrowful, 
yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet making many rich ; 
as having nothing, and (yet) possessing all things. 

These verses ai'e intimately connected, forming a distinct 
division of the apostle's discourse. In vs. 4. 5, wc had the 
preposition iv in its local sense. Paul commended himself by 
patience in .iffiictions, in necesMties, i&c. In vs. 6. 7 the same 
preposition is used in its instrumental sense, by pureness, by 
knowledge, ic. Here the preposition Sui has a local sense, 
ttirough, in the midst of. He maintained his consistency and 
integrity under all eircnmstaaces, through honour and dishon- 
our, through evil report and good report. He was always 
the same— preached the same doctrine, urged the same duties, 
maintained the same principles, whether his preaching was 
approved or disapproved, whether it secured for him admba- 
tion or brought down upon him reproach. This is the com- 
mon and most natural interpretation. Many, however, prefer 
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the instrti mental sense of the preposltioD. ' By means of 
honour which we receive from the friends of God, and hy 
means of the dishonour heaped upon us by our enemies.' 
That the good honoured him, and the wicked defiimed him, 
was proof of his integrity. This requires too much to be sup- 
|>hed in order to bring out the sense. The former interpreta- 
tion is more simple, and gives a meaning quite as pertinent. 
The figure which he ases is that of a road, along which he 
marches to victory, through all obstacles, disregarding what 
is said or thought by others. This last clause serves as the 
transition to a new mode of representation. He no longer 
speaks of what he did, but of the judgment of others concern- 
ing him. As deceivers, and yet true. These and the follow- 
ing adjectives and participles, as they are in Greek, though 
translated in some cases as substantives, are parallel with 
<ruvuTtusvrei in V. 4. ' We beseech yon, commending ourselves, 
<fec., and we beseech you, as deceivers, yet true, &c.' That is, 
we go steadily on in the discharge of our duty whatever men 
may think or say. As deceivers, (irXdroi,) not merely false 
pretenders, but seducers, men who lead others astray, and 
themselves wander from the truth. Matt. 27, 63. 1 Tim. 4, 1, 
2 John 7. It ia here the opposite of SX-ij$w, in the sense of 
truth/ul, loving and speaking the truth. Matt. 22, 16. Mark 
12, 14. 'Regarded as seducers, we are the advocates of the 
truth.' As unknown, yet well knoum, {uk i.yvo'j-iii.a'oi, koX hriyi- 
rmo-Ko/io'oi.J regarded with contempt as obscure and ignoble, 
yet recognised and famous. The antitheas is either that ex- 
pressed m our version, between being unknown and being 
well known, or, between being misunderatood and being duly 
appreciated. The latter of the two words used by the apostle 
may weU express that sense, as iTnyivwirKia often means to 
recognize, or acknowledge one to be what he is, or professes 
to be, 1, 13. 14. Matt. 17, 12, and although the former word 
does not elsewhere occur precisely in the sense of being mia- 
nnderstood, yet to be unlmown and to be unrecognized are 
ideas so nearly related, that it is not unnatural to take the 
■word in that sense here, if the antithesis and contest require 
it. Paul was unknown to the mass of the people ; be was 
taken to be what he was not ; and yet he was duly appreciat- 
ed,-and recognized in his true character by others. As dy- 
ing, i. e. regarded by others as certain to perish, atid behold 
we live. This ia one interpretation. It is, however, more hi 
harmony with what follows to understand the apostle to refei 
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to actnal facts. He was, as be says, 4, H and 1 Cor. 15, 31, 
constantly exposed to death. " He died daily, and yet ho lived. 
God always interposed to reaeue hiva from destruction when 
it seemed inevitable, and to sustain him under calamities 
which to all appearance no man could bear. As chastened, 
lut not killed. To chasten [icaScifiv) is properly to treat as a 
child, and as children are often made to suffer by their pa- 
rents for their good, to chasten is to correct by suffering. 
The word, however, is often used to express simply the idea 
of infliction of p^ without any reference to the end of the 
infliction. God never punishes his people. That is, their snf 
ferings are never designed to satisiy justice ; nor are they 
always even chastisements in the proper sense of the word. 
Tbey are not in all cases sent to correct evils, to repress pride, 
or to wean from the world. God often afflicts his people and 
his church simply to enable them the better to glorify bis 
name. It is an unchristian disposition, therefore, wliieh leads 
us always to ask, when afflictions are sent upon ourselves or 
others. Why is this ? What have we or they done to call 
forth this expresdon of parental displeasure or solicitude ? 
What does God mean to rebuke? It may be that our suffer- 
ings are chastisements, that is, that they are designed to cor- 
rect some evU of the heart or life, but this is not to be inferred 
from the simple fact that they are sufferings. The greater 
part of Paul's sufferings were not chastisements. They were 
designed simply to show to all ages the power of the grace of 
God ; to let men see what a man could clieerfully endure, and 
rejoice that be was called upon to endure, for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus. In this case chastened means simply afflicted. 
TJiero is no reference to the design of God in sending the suf- 
fetirigs which the apostle was called to endure. There is an- 
other view of the meaning of this passage, which supposes the 
words to he ottered from the stand-point of Paul's enemies. 
" Chastised, but not killed." ' Regarded as an object of di- 
vine displeasure, as smitten of God, (which may be true,) yet 
I am not killed.' It is, however, more in keeping with what 
follows to understand the apostle as referring to his actual ex- 
perience. He was greatly afflicted, but not filled ; cast down, 
.^s he says in 4, 9, but not destroyed. Compare Ps. 118, 18, 
"The Lord hath chastened me sore ; but he hath not deliv- 
ered me over unto death." Let believers therefore regard 
their afflictions, when they can, not as indications of God's 
disapprobation, but rejoice in them as opportunities graciously 
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afforded them to glorify his name. As sorrowful^ yet always 
rejoicing. This again may mean, 'Loolsed upon as sorrowful, 
yet in feet always rejoicing;' or, 'Although overwhelmed 
with sorrow, yet lull of joy.' The latter interpi-etation is to 
be preferred. This is one of the paradoses of Christian expe- 
rience. The believer has more true joy in sorrow, than ttie 
world can ever afford. The sense of the love of God, assur- 
ance of his support, confidence in future blessedDess, and the 
persuasion that his present hght affliction^ shall work out for 
him a far more exceeding and an eternal weight of glory, 
mingle with his sorrows, and give the suffering child of God 
a peace which passes all understanding. He would not ex- 
change his lot with that of the most prosperons of the children 
of this world. As poor, yet makhiff many rich. Poor in this 
world's goods, yet imparling to many tlie true riches ; as hav- 
ing nothing, i. e. of earthly treasure, yet possessing aU things, 
in the sense in which in 1 Cor. 3, 21, he tells the Corinthians, 
" All things are yours." The real property in any thing vests 
in him for whose benefit it is held and used. And as all 
things, whether the world, or Hfe or death, or things present 
or things to come, are held and disposed by God for the bene- 
fit of his people, for their present good and future glory, they 
are the real proprietors of all things. Being joint heirs with 
Christ, Rom. 8, 17, they possess alt things. 

11. O (ye) Corinthians, our mouth is open iinto 
j'ou, our heart is enlarged. 



This and the two following verees are an epilogue to the 
preceding vindication of himself, and an introduction to the 
following exhortations. Corinthians. This direct address 
is unusual with the apostle, and is expressive of strong feeling. 
Gal, 3, 1. Oter mouth is open (iva^t, 2 perfect, as present 
and intransitive, see John 1,62.) To open the month is a 
common scriptnral expression, meaning to begin to speak, or, 
to speak, as in Matt. 5, 2. Acts 8, 32. 3S. Here, as the con- 
text shows, it is used emphatically, and means, to speak freely 
and openly. Compare Eph, 6, 19. Our Iteart is enlarged. 
See 1 Kings 4, 29. Ps. 119, 32. Is. 80, 5. Any joyful, gener- 
ous feehng is said to enlarge the heart. A large-hearted man 
is one of generous and warm affections. The apostle had 
poured out his heart to the Corinthuns. He has spoken with 
the utmost freedom and openness, and in doing so his huart 
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was expanded towards tliern. He was ready to embrace tlieni 
all, and to take them to his arms as his dear children. 

12. Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are strait- 
ened in your own bowels. 

The apostle abides by his figure. A large heart is one 
expanded by love; a straitened heart is one void of generous 
affections. To be straitened (oTtroxtup ecu) is to want room; 
(TTCvoxaipio. is want of room, straits, distress, anguish of mind. 
Hence to enlarge, to ^ve one a wide pla«e, is to deliver, to 
bless. Ps. 4, 1. 118, 5. Ye are not straitened in us, i. e. 
there is no lack of room for you in oiir heart ; but ye are 
straitened in your own bowels, i. e. your heart is too narrow 
to admit me. Straitened in your own bowels, means, not that 
yoa are inwardly afflicted, or that the cause of your trouble 
is in yourselves, but, as the context requires, 'Your bowels 
(hearts) are narrow or contracted.' There is not room in 
them to receive me. Without a figure the meaning is, ' The 
want of love is on your side, not on mine.' 

13. Now for a recompense in the same, (I speak as 
unto (my) children,) be ye also enlarged. 

The exhortation or request is, ' Be ye also enlarged, i, e. 
open jour hearts to receive me, which is only a proper recom- 
pense for my love to you. I speak as to children, who are 
expected to requite the love of their parents with filial affec- 
tion,' The words rriv S« airnjir &vn)MT^Ia.v are explained as a 
concise expression for to Si aurd, o i<mv avriiiurSia, ' as to the 
same thing, which is a recompense, be ye also enlarged,' The 
accusative is the accusative absolute, 

14. Be ye not unequally yolsed together with un- 
believers : for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness? and what communion hath light 
with darkness ? 

After the exhortation to requite his love by loving_ him, he 
exhorts them to keep aloof from all intimate association with 
the e\-il. The exhortation is general, and is not to be confined 
to partaking of heathen sacrifices, nor to intermnn-iage with 
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the heathen, much !eas to association with the opponents of 
the apostle. It no doubt had a special reference or applica- 
tion to the peculiar circumstances of the Corinthians, and was 
intended to guard them against those entangling and danger- 
ous associations with the unconverted aronnd them, to which 
they were specially exposed. And as we know that their 
special danger was from idolaters, (see 1 Cor. ch, 8, and 10, 
14-33,) whose festivals they were constantly urged to attend, 
it is to be presumed that It was from all association with the 
heathen in their worship that the apostle intended to warn 
them. But this is only one application of the principle here 
laid down, viz., that intimate associations ought not to be 
formed by the people of God with those who are not his peo- 
ple. The same remark may be made in reference to the per- 
sons here intended by unbelievers. It is no doubt true that 
by unbelievers (al okkitol) Paul meant the heathen. (See 1 
Cor. 6, 6.) But it does not follow from this that intimate as- 
sociation with the heathen is all that is here forbidden. The 
Srinciple applies to all the enemies of God and children of 
arkness. It is intimate, voluntary association with the 
wicked that is forbidden. The woi-se a man is, the more 
openly he is opposed to Christ and his gospel, the greater the 
danger and evil of connection with him. It is not so much 
his profession as his real character and influence that is to be 
taken into accoimt. If it be asked whether the marriage of 
professors of religion with non-^rofe^ora, in the modern (or 
American) sense of those terms, is here expressly prohibited P 
The answer must be in the negative. There were no such 
classes of persons in the apostoHc age, as professing and non- 
professing Christians. The distinction was then between 
Christians and heathens. Persons bom within the pale of the 
Christian Church, baptized in the name of Christ, and relig- 
iously educated, do not belong to the same category as the 
heathen. And the principle which applied to the latter there- 
fore does not apply to the former, btill it is to be remem- 
bered that it is the union of incongruous elements, of the 
devout and undevout, of the spiritual and the worldly, of the 
good and the evil, of the children of God and the children of 
the evil one, that the apostle exhorts Christians to avoid. lie 
not miequally yoked. The word is mpolvyiio, to he yoked 
heterogeneously, i. e. with an animal of another kind. The 
allusion is evidently to the Mosaic law which forbade the 
uniting animals of different kinds in the same yoke. Deut. 22, 
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10. In Lgv. 19, 19, hipo^vyo^, in the Septuagint, means an 
animal of a different kind. It is the union of incongruous, un- 
congenial elements or persons that is forbidden. With utibe- 
Uevers / as the dative, airurroK, cannot depend on the preced- 
ing woi'd, it is explained by resolving the concise phvase of 
the apostle into the full form, /xi] yarea-Se lTepot,ay. Koi oSrius o/ti- 
^uyoMTEs d;r«rrois. Winer, p. 252. By unbeiievers, as above 
remarked, are to be understood the heathen, those who did 
not profess iaith in the gospel. The exhortation is enforced 
by the following questions, which are designed to show the 
incongruity of such unions. For what fellowship hath ri^ht- 
eousness with unrighteousness ? Tliis is stronger than asking. 
What fellowship have the righteous with the unrighteous? 
because there are many bonds of sympathy between good and 
bad men, arising from the participation of a common nature, 
and from the fact that in this life, the good are not wholly 
good, nor the bad wholly bad. The apostle, therefore, con- 
trasts the characteristic and opposing principles by which the 
two classes are distinguished. By righteousness as opposed 
to unrighteousness, i^iKaunriirq to S.vo/j.ia,'^ is meant goodness, 
or moral excellence m gener^, conformity to the law of God 
as opposed to opposition to that law. It does not mean justi- 
fying righteousness, as though the contrast were, as some 
expiMn it, between the justifaed and the not justified. The 
opposition intended is that which exists between the righteous 
and the wicked, Wh^t fellowship, jfierox^,) partnership. That 
is, what have they in common? What" bona of union or ajm- 
pathy is there between them? And what communion {«ot- 
wvt'n), see Acts 2, 42. 1 Cor. 1, 9. 10, 18, Parties are s^d to 
be in communion when they are so united that what belongs 
to the one belongs to the other, or when what is true of the 
one is true of the other. BelieTers are in communion, or have 
fellowship one witli another, when they recognize each other 
as having a joint interest in the benefits of redemjjtion, and 
are conscious that the inward experience of the one is that of 
the other. Incongruous elements cannot be thus united, and 
any attempt to combine them must destroy the character of 
one or the other, Math light with darkness. Light ia the 
common scriptural emblem of knowledge, holiness and blessed- 
ness. Hence Christians are said to be the children of light. 
Luke 16, 8. 1 Thess. 5, 5. Paul was sent " to turn men from 
darkness to light," Acts 26, 18. Rom. 13, 12. Eph. 5, 3. 9. 
Darkness, on tlie other liand, is the emblem of error, sin and 
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misery, Satan's kingdom is called the kingdom of darkness, 
and the wicked are the children of darkness ; aud the state of 
final perdition ia " outer darkness," Nothing can he more in- 
congruous than light and darkness, whether in the literal or 
figurative meaning of the terms. The attempt, therefore, of 
Christians to remain Christians and retain their inward state 
as such, and yet to enter voluntarily into intimate fellowship 
with the world, is as impossible as to combine light and dark- 
ness, holiness and sin, happiness and miseiy. 

15. And what concord hath Christ with Belial? 
or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel ? 

What concord, (mffn/jconjo-is,) "harmony of voice," How 
discordant or opposite are Christ and Belial ? How then can 
their followers agree ? The proper orthography of the word 
a«cordinff to the Hebrew ia Belial, as here in the received 
text. Many MSS. read Beliar, (agreeably to a common 
change of the 1 for r by the Jews who spoke Greek,) others 
Eeliam. The word is properly an abstract noun signifying 
worthlessness, then wickedness. Hence the wicked are called 
" sons of Belial," i. e. worthless. It ia used as a conwete noun 
in 2 Sam. 23, 6. Job 34,18. "Wicked one," and hence, by 
way of eminence, for Satan, who is o ironjpds, the evil one. 
Compare I Cor. 10, 21, where the impossibility of uniting tlie 
service of Christ and the service of Satan ia presented in much 
the same terms as it is here. Christ is God manifest in the 
flesh ; Satan is the prince of darkness. How can they, or their 
followers ^ree ? Or what part (ii^pU, in the sense aipartiei- 
pafion, feliowship. Col. 1, 12) hath he that believeth with an 
infidel. In modern usage an unbeliever often means one des- 
titute of saving fwth; and an infidel one destitute even of 
q>eeulative iaitb, one who denies the gospel to be a revelation 
from God, This is a distinction unknown to the Bible. The 
word here rendered infidel is in v. li rendered unbeliever. 
In the apostolic age all who professed faith of any kind wei'e 
called believfrs, and unbelievers were infidels. It was as- 
sumed that the feith possessed was genuine ; and therefore it 
was assumed that all believers were trtdy the children of God. 
A mere speculative believer and an infidel may agree well 
enough in their tastes, character and purauits. There is no 
such incompatibility or antipathy between them, as the apos- 
tle assumes to exist between the [ttutto^ and airtoTos) belieyeT 
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and unbeliever. It is taken for granted that Mth changes the 
whole character; that it makes a man move in an entirely 
different sphere, having dift'erent feelings, objects, and princi- 
ples from those of unbelievers ; so that intimate union, com- 
munion or sympathy between beUevers and nnbelievers is as 
impossible as fellowship between light and darkness, Christ 
and Belial. And it must be so. They may indeed have many 
things in common ; a common country, common kindred, com- 
mon worldly avocations, common natural affections, but the 
interior life ia entirely different ; not only incongruous, but 
essentially opposed the one to the other. To the one, Christ 
is God, the object of supreme reverence and love; to the oth- 
er, he is a mere man. To the one, the great object of life is to 
promote the glory of Christ and to secure his favour ; to the 
other, these are objects of indifference. Elements so discord- 
ant can never be united into a harmonious whole. 

16. And what agreement hatli the temple of God 
with idols ? for ye are the temple of the living God; 
as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in 
(them) ; and I will be their God, and they shaO be my 
people. 

In this and the following versea we have, 1. The assertion 
of the incongruity between the temple of Gtod and idols. 
2. The reason asagned for presenting this incongruity, ^ For 
ye are the temple of God.' 3. The proof from Scripture that 
believers are God's temple. 4. The duty which flows from 
this intimate relation to God; and 6. The gracious promise 
made to all those who live in accordance with the relation 
which they bear to God. What agreement (<n7Kara5e(r«, see 
Luke 23, 51,) hath the temple of Gfod with idols ? A building 
consecrated to the trae God is no place for idols. Men can- 
not combine the worship of God and the worship of devils. 
Idolatry is everywhere in Scripture represented as the great- 
est insult the creature can offer the Creator ; and the grossest 
form of that insult is to erect idob in God's own temple. 
Such was the indignity which those Corinthians offered to 
God, who, while professing to be Christians, joined in the re- 
ligious services of the heathen. And such, in its measure, is 
the oflfence committed when the people of God become associ- 
ated with the wicked in their inward and outward hfe. It is 
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the introduction of idols into God's temple. For ye ars the 
temple of the living God. There would be no propriety in 
the preceding illustration if believers were not God's temple. 
This, therefore, the apostle first asserts and then proves. The 
test ia here uncertain. The majority of MSS. read with the 
common text, 5/itw, ye; Lachmann, Meyer and some other 
editors, on the authority of a few MSS. and of the context, 
read ij/i"s, we. The sense is aubstantiaOy the same. The 
common text is to be preferred both on external and internal 
grounds. The apostle is addressing the Corinthians, and prop- 
erly therefore says, Ye are the temple of God. A temple is 
not a buildbg simply consecrated to God, but one in which 
he dwells, as he dwelt by the visible manifestation of his g!ory 
in the temple of old. Hence heaven, as God's dwelling place, 
is called his temple. Ps. 11, 2. Habak. 2, 20. Christ's body 
is called a temple, became in him dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead. John 2, 19. Believers collectively, or the church, 
is God's temple, because inhabited by his Spirit, Eph, 2, 21, 
and for the same reason every individual behever, and every 
believer's body is a temple of God. 1 Cor. 3, 16. 6, 19. To 
prove that they were the temple of God, individually and col- 
lectively, he therefore cites the declaration of the Scriptures 
that God dwells in his people. " I wUl dwell in them and 
walk in them," God is said to dwell wherever he specially 
and permanently manifests his presence. And smce he thus 
specially and permanently manitests his presence in his people 
collectively and individually, he is said to dwell in all and in 
each. To walk m them is simply a parallelism with the pre- 
ceding clause, expressing the idea of the divine presence in 
another form. The nearest approach to the words here cited 
is Lev. 26, II. 12,wherethe same thonght is expressed, though 
in somewhat different words. Instead of, "I will set my 
tabernacle among you," the apostle expresses the same idea 
by saying, " I will dwell in them." In them, ia not amply 
among them, because the presence of God by his Spirit is al- 
ways represented as internal, in the heai't. "If Christ be in 
you," says the apostle, "the body is dead, &c." "If the 
Spirit of Him who raised Christ from the dead dwell in you, 
&c." Horn. 8, 10,11. So of every believer our Lord says, 
*' If a man love me, he will keep my words, and my Father 
will love him ; and we M'ill come unto him, and make our 
abode with him," John 14, 23. Every thing is full of God. 
An insect, a flower, ia a constant manilestation of his presence 
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and power. It ia what it is because God is in it. So of the 
human soul, it is said to be full of God when its inward state, 
its affections and acta, ai-e determined and controlled by him, 
so as to be a constant manifestation of the divine presence. 
Then tbe soul is pure, and glorious, and free, and blessed. 
This is what God promises to accomplish in us, when he says, 
" I will dwell in you and walk in you." It ia only a variation 
of form wliem it is added, I will be their God, and titey shall 
be my people. This ia the great promise of the covenant with 
Abraham and with all the true Israel, It is one of the most 
comprehensive and frequently repeated promises of the Scrip- 
tures. Gen. 17, 8. Deut. 29, 13, Jerem. 31, 33. Ileb. 8, 10, 
&c., &c. There ia unspeakably more in the promises of God 
than we are able to miderstand. Tbe promise that the na- 
tions should be blessed in the seed of Abraham, as unfolded in 
the New Testament, is found to comprehend all the blea^nga 
of redemption. So the promise, I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people, contains more than it has ever entered 
into the heart of man to conceive. How low are oar concep- 
tions of God 1 Of necessity our conceptions of what it is to 
have a God, and that God, Jehovah, must be entirely inade- 
quate. It is not only to have an infinite protector and bene- 
factor, but an infinite portion ; an infinite object of love and 
confidence ; an infinite source of knowledge and holiness. It 
ia for God to be to us what he designed to oe when he created 
us aiter bis image, and filled us with his fulness. His people, 
are those whom he recognizes as his peculiar property, the 
objects of his love, and the recipients of his favours, 

, 17. Wherefore come out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the un- 
clean (thing) ; and I will receive you. 

This is a free atition from Is. 52, 11. 12, where the same 
exhortation to sepaiate themselves from the wicked, and spe- 
cially from the heathen, la addressed to the people of God. 
The words a?id I will receive you have nothing to answer to 
them in the passage in Isaiah, unless it be the wdrds " God 
shall be your rere-ward ; " literally, " he that gathereth you." 
In Judges 19, 18 the same word is rendered to receive, 
" There is no one receiveth me to house." It is more proba- 
ble, however, that they ai'e borrowed from Ezekiel 20, 34, as 
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it is rendered in the Septuagint. The exhortation is founded 
on the preceding passage. God is most intimately related to 
his people. They are his temple. lie dwells in them. There- 
fore they are bound to keep themselves unspotted from the 
world. Their being Gtod's temple, his preseooe in them, and 
his regarding them as his people, depends upon their separa- 
tion from the world. For if any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him. I John 2, 15. In this whole con- 
text the apostle clothes his own exhortation to the Coilnthians 
in the language of God himself; that they might see that what 
he taught was indeed the word of God. 

18. And will be a Father unto you, and ye shfdl 
be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty. 

This is a continuation of the promise commenced in the 
preceding verae. God declares that he will not only receive 
into his mvour those who regard themselves aa his teinpSe and 
keep themselves aloof fi'om all contaminating associations with 
the wicked, but that he will be a father to them. It is not 
with the favour of a master to a servant that he will regard 
them, but with the favour which a fiither exercises to his sons 
and daughters. This is the language of the Lord Almighty; 
of the omnipotent God. To be hia sons and daughters is a 
dignity and olessedness betbre which all eai-thly honoui-s and 
all worldly good disappear. It is doubtful what particular 
l)assage of the Old Testament the apostle had in his mind in 
this citation. Some think it was 2 Sam. 7, 14, but there 
God merely says to David in reference to his promised seed, 
" I will be his father, and he shall be my son." There is 
too little similarity in form, and too remote an analogy of. 
sentiment, to render it probable that that passage was the 
one referred to. Is. 43, 6 is more in point. " Bring my 
sons from far, and my daughters from the ends of the earth." 
Here the people of God are said to be his sons and daughtei's ; 
which is sjl that the citation of the apostle asserts. The con- 
clndicg verses of this chapter are an instmctive illustration of 
the way in which the New Testament writers quote the Old. 
I. They often quote a translation which does not strictly ad- 
here to the originaL 2. They often quote according to the 
sense and not according to the letter. 3. They often blend 
together different passages of Scripture, so as to give the sense 
not of any one passage, but the combined sense of several. 
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4. They sometimes give the sense not of any particular pas- 
sage or passages, but, so to speak, the general sense of Scrip- 
ture. That is, they quote the Scriptures as sayijig what is no- 
where foond in so many words, but what nevertheless the 
Scriptures clearly teach. There is no such passage, for exam- 
ple, as that contained in this Terse in the Old Testament, but 
tile sentiment is often and clearly therein expressed, 5, They 
never quote as of authority any but the canonical hooks of the 
Old Testament. 



CIIAPTEIi VII. 



An eshortation founded On tthat n eiid m lie piicedJHg ohiiptcr, v. 1. 
PauUd uoiisoUliun derived from the (kvoumblp atcotint nliich he had 
received from Corinth \3 3 Iti 

The e^ffect pjoduced o}> i/ce churth in Corinth by the apostle's 
Jbrmer letter, and hie consequent satisfaction and joy. 

AiTEE in V. 1 exhorting them to live as heeame those to 
whom such precious promises had been given as he had just 
recited from the word of God, he in vs. 3. 3 repeats his desire 
before expressed, 6, 13, that they would reciprocate his ardent 
love. So fer as he was concerned there was nothing in the 
way of this cordial reconciliation. He had not injured them, 
nor was he alienated from them. He had great confidence in 
them. His apprehensions and anxiety had been in a great 
measure removed by the account which he had received from 
Titus of the feelings of the Corinthians towards him, vs. 4-7. 
It is true that he did at one time regret having written that 
letter respecting the inoestnous person ; but he no longer re- 
gretted it, because he found that the sorrow which that letter 
occasioned was the sorrow of true repentance, redounding not 
to their injury, but to their good, vs. 8. 9. It was not the 
sorrow of the world, but true godly sorrow, as was evident 
from its effects, vs. 10-12. Theretbre the apostle was com- 
forted, and delighted to find how much Titns had been grati- 
fied by his visit to Coraith. All that the apostle had told him 
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of the good dispositions of the Corintbiana laad proved to bo 
troe, vs. 13-16. 

1 . Having therefore these promises, dearly beloved, 
let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, perfecting hohness in the fear of God. 

This verge properly belongs to the preceding chapter. It 
is the appropriate conclusion of the exposition there made. 
The promises referred to are, 1st. Of the indwelling of God, 
6, 16. 2d. Of his a,vour, v. 17. 3d. That they should be his 
sons and daughters. Ther^ore, says the apostle, having these 
promises of intimate association with God, and this assurance 
of his love, let uspwify ourselves; \. e. not merely keep our- 
selves pure by avoiding contamination, but, as already delilcd, 
let US stiive to become pure. Though the work of purilioa- 
tion is 80 often referred to God as its author. Acts 15, 9. Eph, 
5, 26, this does not preclude the agency of liis people. They 
are to work out their oivn salvation, because it is God who 
worketh in them both to will and to do. If Gud's agelicy in 
sanctilication does not arouse and direct ours; if it does not 
create the desire for holiness, and strenuous efforts to attdn 
it, we may be sure that we are not its subjects. He is leaving 
us undisturbed in our sins. From aU filthiness of the jksh 
and spirit, AH sin is a pollution. There are two classes of 
sin here recognized ; those of the ilesh, and those of the spirit. 
By the former we are to understand those sins which defile 
the body, as drunkenness and debauchery; and by the latter 
those which affect only the soul, as pride and malice. By 
filtliiness of the flesh, therefore, is not to be understood mere 
ceremonial uncleanness, nor the participation of the body in 
sinfid acts, such as bowing down to an idol, or offering incense 
to false gods, but the desecration of the body as the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. See 1 Cor. 6, 19. f&rfecting holiness. 
This expresses or indicates the way in which we are to purity 
ourselves. It is by perfecting holiness. The word htiTeXtm 
does not here mean simply to practise, but to complete, to 
carry on to perfection. Oorap. 8,6. 11. Phil. 1, 6. It is only 
by being completely or perfectly holy that we can attain the 
purity required of us as the temples of God, Holiness {ajiia- 
(Tv'vT), Rom. 1, 3. 1 Thcss. 3, 13) includes not only the negative 
idea of purity, or freedom from all defilement, but also, jiosi- 
tively, that of moral excellence. In the fear of God. Thia 
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is the motive which is to determine our endeavours to purify 
ourselves. It is not regard to the good of others, nor our own 
happiness, but reverence for God. We arc to be holy, be- 
cause he is holy. 

2. Receive us ; we have wronged no man, we have 
corrupted no man, we have defrauded no man. 

Heeeive ws y literally, maJce room for us, i. e. in your heart. 
It is a repetition or resumption of the request, " Be ye also 
enlarged," contained in 6,13. Then follow the reasons, at 
least those of a negative kind, why they should thus receive 
the apostle. We have wrongect no man, (^^Sut^tro/io-,) we have 
treated no one unjustly/. The expression is perfectly generaL 
It may refer either to his conduct as a man, or to the exercise 
of his apostolical authority. There is nothing to limit it, or 
to determine the kind of injustice Tphich had been l^d to his 
charge, or which he here had specially in view. We have cor- 
rupted no man. The word i^«ipw, rendered to corrupt, means 
to injure or destroy, either in a moral or physical sense. It is 
used in a moral sense, 11, 3. 1 Cor. 15, 33. Eph. 4, 22, and in 
1 Cor. 3, 17," it ia used first in the one sense and then in the 
other. "If any detile the temple of God, him shall God de- 
stroy." Which sense should be adopted here is uncertain, 
Paul may mean to say that he had corrupted no one's morals 
by his example or arts of seduction ; or that he had coiTupted 
no man's faith by his &lse teaching; or that he had ruined no 
man as to his estate. The only reason for preferring the lat- 
ter interpretation is that the other words with which it is as- 
sociated express external injuries. There is no ground for the 
assumption that Paul refers to bis former letter and intends to 
vindicate himself from the charge of injustice or undue severi- 
ty in his treatment of the incestuous person. That matter he 
has not yet adverted to ; and the expressions here used are 
too general, and the last (" we have defrauded no man ") is 
inapplicable to that case. By defrauding he probably means 
acting unfairly in pecuniary affairs. The word 5rA«ore«r«'o), in 
the New Testament, means either to have or tafee advan- 
tage of any one, 2, 11, or, to make gain o^, to defraud. The 
usage of the word and of its cognates is in favour of the 
latter sense. 12,17.18. lCor,5,10. 6,10. Paul was special- 
ly oareful to avoid all occasion of suspicion as to the disposi- 
tion of the money whioh he raised froui the churches for the 
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relief of the poor. 8, 19. 20, and no doubt liis enemies were 
ready enough to insinuate that he appropriated the money to 
his own use. He had therefore occasion to show that he had 
never made gain of them, that ho had defrauded no man, 

3. I speak not (this) to condemn (you) : for I have 
said before, that ye are in our hearts to die and live 
with (you). 

X speak not this to condemn you ; i. e. In defending my- 
self I do not mean to condemn you. This may mean either, 
' In saying tiiat I have wronged no man, I do not intend to 
imply that you have wronged me ; ' or, ' I do not mean to im- 
ply that you thinltof me so unjustly as to suppose that I have 
wronged, injured or defrauded any one.' In other words, ' I 
do not mean to question your love.' For. What follows as; 
signs the reason or proof that he had no unkind feeling towards 
them which would lead him to condemn them. / said l^ore, 
viz., in 6, 12, that ye are in our hearts. That is, that Ilove 
yon. He had said that his heart was enlarged towards them, 
which was proof enough that he did not now mean to upbraid 
them. To die and live with you, tk ro ■rwajro^ai'tlv koX mi^, 
so as to die and live together. That is, ' Ye are so rooted in 
my heart that I would gladly live and die with you,' or, ' so 
that neither death nor hfe can separate us.' As remarked 
above, Paul's love for the Corintliians seems to have been ex- 
ti-aordinary, having somethiag of the nature of a passion, be- 
ing more ardent than either their good qualities or their 
conduct towards him could account for. This is often the 
case iu men of warm and generous feeling, who have frequent- 
ly to say, 'The more abundantly we love, the less we are 
loved.' 

4. Great (is) my boldness of speech toward yoii, 
great (is) my glorying of you : I am filled with com- 
fort, I am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation. 

So far from having any disposition to upbr^d or to re 
criminate, his heart was oyerflowmg with far different feelings. 
He had nut only coniidence in them, he was proud of them ; 
he was not only comforted, he was tilled with e.'icoeding joy. 
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There is a climax Iiei-e, as Calvm eaye: Gradatim procedil 
ampliScando : plus enim est gloriari, quam securo et quieto 
esse Miimo : liberaii vero a moerore ex multia afflicttombus 
concepto, utroque majus. His boasting of tbem was more 
than having confidence in them ; and hia rejoicing in the midst 
of his afBictions was more than being comforted. Great is 
my boldness of speech towtwds you. The word is ■nupprjo-la, 
which here, as m many other places, Eph. 3, 12. Heb. 3, 6. 
1 John 2, 28. 3, 21, 4, 17. 5, 14, instead of its primary sense 
of freedom of speech, expresses the idea of joyful confidence ; 
i. e, the state of mind from which freedom of utterance, or 
boldness of speech, floivs. Paul means to say that so lar frota 
wishing to condemn the Corinthians he had joyful confidence 
in them. And not only that, he adds, but, Great is my glo- 
rying of you, (™vxvt"s,) i. e. my boasting over you. The ac- 
counts wmch the apostle had just received of the state of 
things at Corinth, and especially of the effect produced by his 
former letter, had not only obliterated his feelings of anxiety 
and doubt concerning them, but made him boast of them. 
He gloried on their account. He was disposed to tell every 
one how well his dear Corinthians had beliaved. He thus, as 
it were, unconsciously lays bai'e the Ihrobbings of his warm 
and generous heai-t. I am filed with comfort, literally, ' with 
the comfort,* i. e. the comfoit to which lie afterwards refei-s ; 
or the comfort which his situation specially demanded. Such 
was the apostle's anxiety about the effect of his former letter 
that, as he says, 2, 12, "he had no rest in his spirit," and 
therefore left Troas and hastened into Macedonia that he 
might meet 'Rtus on his way back from Corintti. This anxie- 
ty was now all gone. His mind was at rest. He was full of 
consolation. / am exceedingly joyful, (uirtpire/iKro-evojiiai ti; 
Xo/J?,) I more than abound in joy, or the joy. Comp. Kom. 
5, 20. He was more than merely comtbrted, he was overflow- 
ing with joy, and that too in spile of all the troubles which 
still pressed upon him, for he adds, in all our tribulation. 
The favourable accounts which Paul had received fi-om Cor- 
inth, although they had removed some of the causes of his 
anxiety and suffering, left others in their full force. So that 
even when he wrote he was in great trouble. He therefore 
uses the present tense. 'I am overHowing with joy in the 
midst of tribulation.' Another proof that joy and sorrow may 
coexist in the mind. The martyr at the stake, in the midst 
of Ms agony, has often been tilled with ecstatic joy. 
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5. For, when we were come into Macedonia, out 
flesh had no rest, .but we were troubled on every side ; 
without (were) fightings, within (were) fears. 

The connection is with the last clanso of the preceding 
verse. I was comforted in tribulation, /or also {koj. yap) Jiav- 
ing come into Macedonia, ovr iksh had no rest. Paul did 
not leave hia troubles behind him in Troas, 2, 12, but also 
in Macedonia hia flesh had no rest. By flesh he does not 
mean his body, for the sufierings, which he immediately 
specifies, were not corporeal, but mental. It stands for his 
whole sensitive nature considered as frail. It is equivalent 
■ ig, ' my feeble nature had no rest.' The same idea is 
ed in 2, 12 by saying, "I had no rest in my spirit." 
t fer from having rest, we were trmMed (SXifioiiivoi, 
either -^fieSa is to be supplied, or a slight departure* from the 
regular construction is to be assumed) on every side, fv irawi, 
in eoery way. This is amplified and explaiiied by saying, 
without (were) fightings, within fears. Calvin and many 
Other commentators underafcmd within and without to mean 
within and witliout the church. Paul's troubles were paitly 
from his contentions with the Jews and heathen, and partly 
from his anxieties about the conduct and welfare of Christians. 
It is more common and natural to understand the distinction 
to be between inward and outward troubles. He had to con- 
tend with sA\ kinds of outward difficulties, and was oppressed 
with an inward load of anxieties. Fears, painful apprehen- 
sions lest his labours should be vain, lest his enemies should at 
last prevail, lest hia disciples should apostatize and perish, or 
the peace and purity of the church be disturbed. 

6. Nevertheless God, that coraforteth those that 
are cast down, comforted us by the coming of Titus. 

The order of the words is inverted in the English version. 
In the Greek the order is, lie who comforteth those who are 
cast down, comforted us, even God, by the coming of Titus. 
The fact that it is the characteristic work of God, or, ao to 
speak, his office, to comfort the dejected, ia thus made more 
prominent. All the miserable are thus encouraged, because 
they are miserable, to look to that God who proclaims himself 
as the comforter. It is to be remarked that the objects of his 
compassion, those who eail forth the exercise of his power as 
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a consoler, are described not by a term expressive of moral 
excellence, but by a word which aimply designates them as 
sufferers. The ra^eivot are properly simply the low, those who 
are in depressed circumstances. As, however, it is the ten- 
dency of such circumstances to render men fearful, or meek, 
or humble, the word often expresses one or the other of these 
states of mind. In 10, 1 it means Hmid as opposed to bold/ 
in 1 Pet. 5, 5, it is the opposite of proud. Here, however, it 
has its simple, proper sense— -those who are low, i. e. cast 
down by suffering so as to be the proper objects of compassion. 
Luke 1,52. James 1, 9. Ps. 18, 27. Paul says God comforted 
him by the coming of Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth to 
know the state of the church there, 

7. And not by his coming only, but by the conso- 
lation wherewith he was comforted in you, when he 
told us your earnest desire, your mourning, your fer- 
vent mind toward me ; so that I rejoiced the more. 

It was not the pleasure of seeing Titus, so much as the in- 
telligence which he brought, which comforted the apostle. 
By the consolation wherewith he waa comforted in you, {Itft' 
vntv,) in reference to, or, as concerns you. The fact that Ti- 
tus was comforted in Corinth was a great consolation to the 
apostle, and he was made to share in the comfort which Titus 
had experienced, as the latter reported to him (IrayyiXXnv, to 
bring backward, to recount. Acts 14, 27. 16, d8,) f/oter earnest 
desire, i. e. either your earnest desire to see me and to secure 
my approbation ; or, your earnest desire to correct the evils 
existing among you. The former is to be preferred, both on 
account of the context and the si^ification of the word (jtijto- 
Jjjo-ts, which means strong affection. Your mourning, {6&vp- 
fio5, L e. icaiiing, latnentatiort. Matt. 2, 18,) either, mourning 
on account of their sins, or on account of having offended and 
pained the apostle. The latter is the more probable on ac- 
count of what follows. Your fervent mind toward me, (^Xos 
vjrep ifLov,) zeal for me, i. e. the great interest which yon took 
in me. Gal. 4, 17, 18. As the zeal of which the apostle 
speaks is expressly said to be a zeal of which he was the ob- 
ject, it is probable that the preceding words (earnest desire 
and mourning) express their feeling and conduct in reference 
to him. What was so s|jecially gratifying to him was that in 
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a church in which he had met with so much opposition, and 
in which the iaise teachers had exerted so great and so evil an 
influence, the mass of the people proved themselves devoted 
to him. Devotion to Paul, however, involved devotion to the 
truth and holiness, just as zeal for the false teachens involved 
the opposite. So that I rejoiced the more, i. e. I had move 
joy than the mere coming of Titus and the satisfaction which 
he experienced in Corinth were able to impart, 

8, For tliougl) I made you sorry with a letter, I 
do not repent, though I did repent : for I perceive 
that the same epistle hath made you sorry, though (it 
were) but for a season. 

This and the following verses aswgn the reason wh^ he 
rejoiced. It was because the letter which he had wnttcn 
them, although it made them sorry, yet did them good. 
Though I made you sorry (L e, cansed you grief) with a letter, 
rather, 6j/ the letter, L e. the letter which rmted to the inceat- 
Tious person, I do not repent, though I did repent. That is, 
he regretted writing as he had done until he learned through 
Titus the good effect his letter had prodnced. Calvin says 
the word /iCTa/t£\«jiai must not be taken here to express re- 
pentance, for that would imply that his former letter was 
written under the influence of human feeling, and not by the 
direction of the Holy Spirit. He thinks that all Paid meant 
to say is, that he was gneved at having given the Corinthians 
pain. ITiis, however, la not the meaning of the word. See 
Matt. 21, 29. 32. "We must accommodate our theory of in- 
spiration to the phenomena of Scripture, and not the phenome- 
na to our theoiy. Inspiration somply rendered its subject in- 
fallible m writing and speaking as the messenger of God. Paul 
might doubt whether he had in a given instance made a wise 
iise of his infalllbihty, as he might doubt whether he had wise- 
ly exercised his power of working miracles. He never doubt. 
ed as to the trutli of what he had written. There is another 
thing to be taken into condderation. Inspiration did not re- 
veal itself in the consciousness. It is perfectly conceivable 
that a man might be inspired without knowmg it. Paul was 
no doubt impelled by the Spirit to write his fbiiner epistle as 
well as divinely guided m writing ; but all he was conscious 
of was his own thoughts and feelings. The believer is not 
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conscious of the operations of grace, neither were the apostles 
conscious of inspiration. As the believer, however, may know 
that he is the subject of divine influence, so the apostles knew 
that they were inspired. But as the behever may doubt the 
wisdom of some of his holiest acts, so the apostles might 
donbt the wisdom of acts done under divine guidance. Such 
acts are always wise, but the agent may not always see their 



libr Ip^cdve that the same epiatle made you sorry. This 

fives the reason why he at first regretted having written. He 
new that his letter had excited much feeling in Corinth, and 
nntii he learned the nature and eiFects of that feehng, he re- 
pented having written. Though but for a season. That is, 
although the sorrow which he had occasioned was only tem- 
porary, yet it made him regret his foi-mer letter. This inter- 
pretation supposes a different punctuation of the passage from 
that found either in the common editions of the Greek text, 
or in the Enghsh yersion. It supposes that the proper place 
for the period or colon is after " I did not repent," and not 
after the following clause, " I did repent." In this latter case 
the whole sense is different, and the latter clause of the verse 
{^Xhria yiip) is connected with the first clause, and is intended 
to give the reason why he said he had made them son-y, and 
not the reason why he regretted having done so. Tlie sense 

of the whole would then be, 'I made you sorry for I 

perceive from what I hear from lltus, that my former letter 
did, although only for a while, grieve you,' The next verse 
then begins a new sentence. But this is an unnatural con- 
struction ; it requires the vei-se to be pai-aphraaed in order to 
bring out the sense; and after all it amounts to little to say, 
'I made you sorry, for I see I made you sorry.' The con- 
struction is simpler and the sense better if we put a colon or 
semi-colon after "I do not repent," and make v. 9 a part of 
the same sentence. 'Though I made you sorry I do not re- 
pent : although I did repent, (for I see that my letter made 
you sorry, though only for a time,) I now rejoice.' The 
meaning is, 'Though I did repent, I now rejoice,' Thus the 
j«is8age is printed m the Greek of Stikr and TBrBLB's Pcly- 
glott, and, so fiir as the pointing is concerned, (omitting the 
marks of parenthesis,) in TischendorPs Greek Testament. In 
the Vulgate the same sense is expressed. " Quoniam etsi 
contristavi vps in epistola, non me pcenitet ; et si pceniteret, 
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videns quod epistola ilia (etsi ad horara) voa contristavit, nunc 
gaadeo, &c." So also Luther. 

9. Now I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but 
that ye sorrowed to repentance : for ye were made sor- 
ry after a godly manner, that ye might receive damage 
by us in nothing. 

He rejoiced, not in their ciief, but that their grief led them 
to repentance. A parent, wlien he sees a child mouminff over 
hia Bins, sincerely rejoices, however much he sympathizes in 
his grief Sorrowed tento rq>entance, («s iierdvoiav,) i. c. 
change of mind, sometimes in the restricted sense of the word 
mind, (or purpose,) as in Heh. 12, 17; generally, in the com- 
prehensive sense of the word as including the principles and 
affections, the whole soul, or inward life. Matt. 3, 8. Lute 5, 
32. Acts 5, 31, Repentance, therefore, in its rehgious sense, 
is not merely a change of purpose, but includes a change of 
heart which leads to a tummg from mn with grief and hatred 
thereofunto God. Such is the repentance here intended, as 
appears from what follows. J<br (this shows they sorrowed 
unto repentance) tkey were made sorry (they grieved) after a 
gocUy sort, (Katk .SeoV,) i. e. in a manner agreeable to the mind 
and will of God ; so that God approved of their sorrow. He 
saw that it arose from right views of their past conduct. 
That, (tvn, in order that,) as expressing the design of God in 
making their sorrow a sorrow unto repentance. Ye might 
receive damage hy us in nothing. Grod had so ordered that 
Paul's letter, instead of producing any injury, had resulted in 
the greatest spiritual good. 

10. Por godly sorrow worketh repentance to siil- 
vation not to be repented of; but the sorrow of the 
world worketh death. 

The connection is with the last clause. ' Ye were not in- 
jured by us, for the sorrow we occasioned worked repent- 
ance,' Sorrow in itself is not repentance ; neither is remorse, 
nor self-condemnation, nor self-loathing, nor externa! reforma- 
tion. These all are its attendants or consequences ; but re- 
pentance itself (/Aerapota) is a turning from riu to holiness, from 
a state of mu to a holv state. It is a real change of heart. It 
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is a change of views, feelings and purposes, resulting in a 
change of life. Godly sorrow worketh repentance, L e. that 
sorrow on account of sin, which arises from proper apprehen- 
sions of God and of our relation to him, nece^arHy leads to 
that entire change in the inward life which is expressed by 
the word repentance, and which la connected with salvation. 
It is not the ground of our salvation; but it is apai-t ofit and 
a necessary condition of it. Those who repeut are saved ; the 
impenitent perish. Repentance therefore is unto salvation. 
Comp. Acts II, 18. It IS that inward change in which salva- 
tion largely consists. Never to he repented of. This may be- 
long either to the r^ntatme or to salvation. If to the latter, 
the word iJ/i€ra/i«\ijTM may be taken in the sense oiundmnge- 
able. 8eeRom,H,29. So the Vulgate explains it, «(^ «a^Miew» 
stabUem; or it may mean not to be regretted. Repentance 
leads to a salvation which no one ever will regret. So Luther 
and many of the moderns. The position of the words is in 
favour of connecting "not to be repented of " with " salva- 
tion." Had Paul intended the other connection, he would 
have probably said ew /lerdpotai' o/nTavo^ov, and not have 
chosen (d/iCTo^E'Avjroi') a word of an entirely different root. 
Still, as " not to be repented of" seems to be an unsuitable epi- 
thet when applied to salvation, the majority of commentators 
prefer the other coimection, and consider the apostle as desig- 
nating true repentance as that which no one will regret not- 
withstanding the sorrow with which it is attended. Sut the 
sorrow of me world worketh death. By the sorrow of the 
world is not meant worldly sorrow, i. e. sorrow arising out of 
worldly considerations, but the sorrow of men of the world. 
In other words, kott/iov is the genitive of the subject, not a 
qualifying genitive. "The world" means men, the mass of 
mankmd as distinguished from the church. 1 Cor, 1,20. Gal. 
4, 3. John 7, 1. 14, 7, &c. What therefore the apostle means 
is the sorrow of unrenewed men, the sorrow of the unsanctliied 
heart. Of this sorrow, as opposed to godly sorrow, he says, 
it works death, not physical death, nor specifically eternal 
death as opposed to salvation, but evil in the general sense 
of the word. The effects of godly sorrow are salutary ; the 
effects of worldly sorrow {the sori'ow of worldly men) are evil. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the natural tendency of 
pain and sorrow is to good. They tend rather to excite re- 
bellion against God and all evil feelings. It is only when they 
ai-e sanctified, i. e. when they are experienced by the holy, and 
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are made by the Spirit of God to call into exercise the resig 
nation, patience and fsiith of the sufferer, that they bring Ibrth 
fruit unto righteousness. The natural element of hohnesR is 
happiness, and misery is the natural element of ein. They 
stand severally in the relation both of cause and effect. The 
more miserable you make a bad man, the worse you make 
Lim. The wicked are said to curse God while they gnaw 
their tongues with pain, and they repent not of their deeds. 
Rev. 16, 10. 11. 

11. Por behold this self-same thing, that ye sor- 
rowed after a godly sort, what carefulness it wrought 
in you, yea, (what) clearing of jourselves, yea, (what) 
indignation, yea, (what) fear, yea, (what) vehement de- 
sire, yea, (what) zeal, yea, (what) revenge ! In all 
(tilings) ye have approved yourselves to be clem- in 
this matter. 

The question may be asked whether Paul means here to 
describe the uniform effects of genuine repentance, so as to 
furnish a rule by which each one may judge of hia own expe- 
rience. This, to say the least, is not the primary design of 
the passage.' If it affords such a rule It is only incidentally. 
The passage is historical. It describes the effects which godly 
soiTow produced in the Corinthian church. It shows how 
the chtirch felt and acted in reference to a specific offence, 
when roused to a sense of its enormity. For, beholdf The 
connection is with what precedes. ' Godly sorrow is salutary, 
for, see what effects it wrought for you.' T/iis sel/same 
thing, i. e. this very thing, viz., heing sorry after a godly 
sort. What carefulness it wrought in you {vjuv, for you, for 
your advant^e). Carefalnesa, {<n^ov^v,) literally, haste ; then 
the inward feeling which leads to haste ; then any outward 
manifestation of that earnestness of feeling. Here it means 
earnest solicitude as opposed both to indifference and neglect. 
The Corinthians had strangely allowed a grievous sin, com- 
mitted by a church-member, to pass unnoticed, as a matter 
of no importance. The first effect or manifestation of their 
godly sorrow was an earnest solicitude on the subject, and a 
desire to have the evil cori'ected ; the very opposite of their 
former indifference. It is so in all cases of repentance. Sins 
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which had been regarded as of little account, are apprehended 
in their tiTie character; and deep feeling takes the place of 
unconcern. Yea, lehat clearing of yourselves. The particle 
dXXa is here and through the verse rendered yea. It is used, 
as in 1, 9, to indicate a gi-adation — stiU more. ' Not only so- 
licitude, but moreover clearing of yourselves,^ (diroXoyiav.) 
Their sorrow led them earnestly to apologize for the sin 
wliich they had committed. Not to extenuate their guilt, but 
to aoknowledge it and to seek forgiveness. The apology tor 
sin to which repentance leads, includes acknowledgment and 
deprecation. This apology was addressed to the apostle. 
Tliey endeavoured to regain his good opinion. Moreover, 
indignation, either at the offence or at themselves that such 
an offence should have been allowed. They felt angry at 
themselves for their past misconduct. This is one of the most 
marked experiences of every sincere penitent. The unreason- 
ableness, trie meanness, the wickedness of his conduct rouse 
his indignation; he desires to seek vengeance on himself, 
Bengel says the word dyavaim/o'ts is chosen with special pro- 
priety, as it denotes a pain of which a man has the cause in 
himself. What fear. Whether fearful apprehension of God's 
displeasure, or fear of the apostle, depends on the context. 
The idea is expressed indefinitely. Their repentance was at- 
tended by fear of punishment. Doubtless the two sentiments 
were mingled in the minds of the Corinthians, They had a 
fear of the wrath of God, and at the same time a fear of the 
apostle's coming among them displeased and armed with the 
spiritual power which belonged to his o£iice. The context is 
ill favour of making the latter the prominent idea. What ve- 
hement desire, either for the coiTection of the evil complained 
ot; or foP the apostle's presence and approbation. Id the lat- 
ter case this clause is a modification of toe preceding. It was 
not so much fear of the apostle as an earnest and affectionate 
desire towards and for him, that their godly sorrow had pro- 
duced. As in V. 7 Titus had repeated to the apostle the 
earnest desire (imiroST^w, the same word as here) of the Co- 
rinthians for him, it is probable that the same is here meant. 
What zeaL In v. 7 the zeal spoken of 13 limited or expldned 
by the words (Jjrtp tfioC) for me. Without that addition they 
may be so understood here ; zeal or zealous interest in behalf 
of the apostle manifested by their taking sides with him. The 
connection, however, with what follows favours the assump- 
tion that here the zeal meant is that of which the offender was 
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the oliject. Zeal for his reformation or punishment W?iat 
revenge, (ekSikijo-is,) vindietive jxistice. One of the sentiments 
which godly sorrow had aroused in them was the sense of 
justice, the moral judgment that sin ought to be poniehect. 
This is an instinctive feeling, one belonging to our moralcon- 
stitution, and therefore a revelation of the natnre and will of 
God. The ground of the punishment of sin is not expediency, 
nor is it primarily the benefit of the offender, but the satisfac- 
tion of justice, or the inherent evil of sin which from its own 
nature, and apart from the evil consequences of impunity, de- 
serves punishment. Of the six particulars introduced by 
{aXXa) yea in this verse, according to Bengel, Meyer and 
others, "clearing of yourselves" and "indignation" relate to 
the feelings of the Corinthians towards th emselves ; " fear " and 
"vehement desire" to their feelings towards the ajKistle; and 
"zeal" and "revenge" to their feelings towards the offender. 
According to Olehauseu, the " apology " relates to their eon- 
duct; the "indignation" to their feelings In view of the crime 
which had been committed ; the "fear" to God's disples 
the "desire" and "zeal" to their feelings towards the i 
and "revenge" tlie consequence of all the preceding. 

In all things, {hi iran-i,) in every respect, or, in every 

Eoint of view. Ye have proved yourselves, [<nnt<rnjtmTe,) you 
ave set yourselves forth, shown yourselves to be (Gal. 2, 18) 
clear, (dyvofc,) pure, free from guilt. J/i this matter, or, (witli- 
out the iv, which the older MSS. omit,) as to the matter. The 
Corinthians proved themselves to be free from the sin of ap- 
proving or in any way countenancing the crime in question. 
Their rin consisted in not more promptly excluding the ot- 
fender from their communion. This whole passage, however, 
is instructive as presenting a clear exhibition of the 'intimate 
nature of church fellowship. One member committed an ot- 
fence. The whole church repents. The godly sorrow which 
the apostle describes was the sorrow of the church. The ef- 
fects wliich that soiTow wrought were common to the church 
as such. That believera are one body in Chiist Jesus, and 
" every one membei-s one of another," so that " if one member 
suffers all the members suffer with it," is matter of actual 
experience. 

12. Wherefore, though I wrote unto you, (I did it) 
not for his cause that had doie the wrong, nor for' his 
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cause that suifered wrong, but tliat o«r care for you in 
the sight of God might appear unto you. 

Wherefore. That is, because my letter has produced such 
results. The effects produced by his letter was the end he 
had in view in writing it. Though I wrote to you, i. o. al- 
though I interfered with your afiairs. His motive in writing 
he states first negatively and then positively. It was neither 
for the salce of him who did wrong, nor for him who suffered 
wrong. His primary object was neither to have the offender 
punished, nor to secure justice being done to the injured 
party, viz., the iather whose wife the son had married. This 
IS the common and natui-al interpretation. As, however, 
nothing is elsewhere said of the father, and as the form of « 
pression in 1 Cor. 5, 1, (ywaisa tx^iv, to marry,^ seems to ii 
ply that the father of the offender was dead, since otherwise, 
it is said, there could have been no marriage in the case, vari- 
ous other explanations of this passage have been proposed. 
Some say that he " who suffered wrong " was the apostle him- 
self; others, as Bengel, say it was the Corinthians, the singu- 
lar being taken for the plural. Others, as Neander, Billroth, 
&G., say that dBiKij^eiTos is neuter, the wrong deed; so that 
the meaning is, 'Neither for the offender nor for the offence.' 
But these explanations are all unnataral and unnecessary, 
The ordinary interpretation is the only one which the words 
suggest, and what is said in 1 Cor. 5 is perfectly consistent 
with the assumption that the lather of the offender was sti!l 
alive. The positive statement of his object in writusg is that 
our care for you in the sight of God might appear unto you. 
The first question concerning this clause relates to the text. 
Instead of ijfituj' {our), Lachmann, Meyer and others read vfiSyv 
{your). This latter reading ia followed by Calvin and Luther 
as well as by many of the modem commentators. As the ex- 
ternal authorities are nearly equally divided, the decision rests 
mainly on internal evidence. In fevour of the common text 
is first, the consideration that the manifestation of his love or 
care for them is elsewhere said to have been his motive in 
writing his former letter, 2, 4 ; and, secondly, the words n-pos 
i/ias are more easily explained. ' Our care for you might ap- 
pear unto yon,' is plain. Bat ifi/iJov is read these words give 
difficulty. They must be rendered [apwd vos) " with you." 
' Your care for us might be manifest with (i. e. among) you.' 
Thjit is, that the ?eal which you have for ns might be brought 
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oat ao aa to be known by youraelves. This, however, would 
be more naturally expressed by kv v^iv or eV (uuro«, among 
yourselves. Beades, the words " before God," as involviDg 
an appeal to the divine omniscience, are more in place if he is 
speaking of his own zeal, than if speaking of theirs. The im- 
mediate context, it mnst be admitted, is in favour of this lat- 
ter reading. The apostle had been describing the effects of 
his letter, dwelling with great satisfaction on the feelings 
towards himself wTiieh that letter had called forth. It was 
natural for him therefore to say that his object in writing was 
to bring out this manifestation, and thus reveal themselves to 
themselves as well as to him. With this also agrees what he 
says in 4, 9, " To this end also did I write, that I might know 
the proof of yoa, whether ye be obedient in all things." Still 
on the whole the common text gives the better sense. In 
either case the words irpoi v/iSs depend on ^avt^ia^^vat, " might 
be manifest towards (or among) you." So also do the words 
Iwiffiov Tov Stcni, " that our care for yon might be manifested 
before God," i. e. in his sight, as what he could approve of 
In our version these words are connected with owr care, 
" Our care for you in the sight of God," The same sense is 
expressed by the Vulgate ; " ad manifestandam sollicttudinem 
nostram, qute habemus pro vobis coram Deo." According to 
the Greek the natural construction is, "To manifest in the 
sight of God our care for you." 

13. Therefore we were comforted in your comfort r 
yea, and exceedingly the more joyed we for the joy of 
Titus, because his spirit was refreshed by you all. 

Therefore, i. e. because his letter had led them to repent- 
ance. We were comforted in your comfort, (eVI t^ mipaitX^o-d 
r/iw,) on account of your consolation. This, however, does 
not suit the state of the case. Paul was comforted by their 
repentance, not by their consolation. To meet this difficulty 
some make hiim the genitive of the source ; so that the sense 
would be, ' We were comforted with the consolation derived 
from you.' The great majority of modern editors read ij^uuiv 
instead of v^c, and put a stop after wapaKeKk^ixc^a. This 
gives a fer better sense, ' Therefore we have been comforted : 
and besides (ejrA our consolation, we have rejoiced exceeding- 
ly in the joy of Titus.' Paul had not only the consolation de- 
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rived from their repentance, but in addition to t!iat, he wag 
delighted to find Titus so full of joy. Compare v. 7. The 
Vulgate has the same reading and pointing, Ideo eonsolati 
Bumua. In consolatione autem nostra ahundantius mAgia ga- 
viai Bumus super gaudio Titi. JBecause his spirit was re- 
fresked by you all. This is the reason of his joy. "Htus 
rejoiced because his spirit was r^reshed, (ai^jrciraifrai,) derived 
rest, according to the comprehensive scriptiyal sense of the 
word "rest." 



14. For if I have boasted any thing to him of you, 
I am not ashamed ; but as we spake all things to you 
in truth, even so our boasting, which (I made) before 
Titus, is found a truth. 

This is the reason why Paul was so rdoiced that Titus was 
satisfied with what he saw in Corinth. Paul had boasted to 
film of the Corinthians. He liad predicted that he would find 
them obedient, and ready to correct the evils adverted to in 
his former letter. Had these predictions proved false, he 
would have been mortified, — ashamed, as he says ; but as they 
were more than iulfilled, he naturally rejoiced. Sut as we 
spake all things to you in truth. No doubt in allusion to the 
charge of want of adherence to the truth made against him 
by the ialse teachers, to wliich he refers above, 1, 17, 18. As 
he spoke the truth to the Corinthians, so he spoke the truth 
of them. VPe spake in truth, {iv dAijSei^) truly. So our 
boasting before Titus (7 iin Tirou) is found « truth, {dX-^Seia 
iyev^ST),) has become truth. Though it is done incidentally, 
yet the revelation to the Corinthians that Paul had spoken of 
them in terms of commendation must have convinced them 
of his love. This was one of the objects, as appears from the 
whole epistle, he had much at heart. 

15. And his inward affection is more abundant 
toward you, whilst he remembereth the obedience of 
you ah, how with fear and trembhng ye received 
him. 

A continuation of the sentence begun in the former verse, 
Paul inibrms the Corinthians that Titus's love for them was 
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greater now than when he was with them. The recollection 
of their good conduct warmed lih heart towards them. His 
inward affection, literally, iiis bowels, which in the Scriptures 
is a figurative expression for love, compassion, or any other 
tender affection. Whilst he remembereth, literally, remember- 
ing, i. e. because he remembers. Tour obedience, viz., towards 
him, as appears from what follows. Mow with fear and (rem- 
bling ye received him. "Fear and trembling" ia a common 
scriptural expression for reverence, or solicitous anxiety hist 
we should fail in doing all that is required of us. 1 Cor. 2, 3, 
Eph. 6, 5. 

IG. I rejoice, therefore, that I have confidence in 
you in all (things). 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter. The first seven 
chapters of the epistle are intimately connected. They all re- 
late to the state of the congregation at Corinth and to Paul's 
relation to the people there. The eighth and ninth chapters 
form a distinct division of the epietfe. Here, therefore, wo 
have the conclusion of the whole preceding discussion. The 
result of the long conflict of feeling in reference to the Corin- 
thians as a church, was the full restoration of confidence. I 
rejoice that I have confidence in you in all things, {iv iravTi, in 
every thing). I have confidence in you, {$txpp!o iv vjuv,) I have 
good courage, am full of hope and confidence, 5,6. Heb.13,8, 
As Sappiui is not elsewhere constructed Tcith iv, Meyer says 
the meaning is, ' I am of good courage, through you,' If this 
objection to the common explanation be considered of weight, 
iv had better be rendered before. 'I stand full of confidence 
before you, i. e. in your presence,' 1 Cor. 14, 11, The sense, 
however, expressed by the common interpretation is better. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



The eitraordinflrj llbePoJity of the Macedonians, tb. 1-6. Exhortation to 
the Corinthians to follow Ihe example of their Hacedonian brethren, vs. 
•7-16. Commendation of Titus for his zeal in promoting the collection 
of contributions for the poor, and of the other brethren who were to 
accompany him to Corinth, vs, 17-24. 

Exhortation, to liberality to the poor. 
To this au^ect the apostle deyotea this and the follotriHg 
chapter. He begins by setting before the Corinthians the 
liberality of the churches in Macedonia. They, in the midst 
of {Treat affliction and of extreme poverty, had exceeded their 
ability in the contributions which they had made for the 
saints, vs. 1-3. And tfiis not by constraint or in obedience to 
earnest entreaties on the part of the apostle ; but on the con- 
trary, it was they who besought him to receive and take 
charge of their alms, v, 4. Liberality to the poor waa only a 
part of what they did ; they devoted themselves to the Lord, 
V. 5. The conduct of the Macedonians led the apostle to ex- 
hort Titus, as he had already begun the work, to carry it on 
to completion in Corinth, v. 6. 

He begs them, therefore, to add this to all then other 
graces, v. 7. This was a matter of advice, not of command 
He was induced to give this exhortation because others had 
evinced so much zeal in this matter, and bee lu'se he desired 
tliem to prove the sincerity of thdr love. What was all they 
could do for others, compared to what Christ had done for 
them, vs. 8. 9. The exercise of hberality was a good to them, 
provided their feelings found expression in coirespondin^ 
acts, Ys. 10. 11. The disposition, not the amount of their con- 
tributions, was the mam thing, v. 12. What the apostle 
wished was that there might be some approximation to 
equality among Christians, that the abundance of one may 
supply the wants of another, vs. 13-15. 

He thanks God who had inspired Titus with so much zeal 
on this subject, vs. 16. 17. With him he had sent a brother 
who had not only the approbation of the churches, but had 
been chosen for the very purpose of taking charge of the con- 
tributions in connection with the apostle, vs. 18. 19. Paul was 
determined to avoid all occasion of reproach, and therefore ho 
associated others with himself in the charge of the money in- 
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truated to Lim, vs. 20. 21. With those already mentioned he 
sent another brother of approved character and great zeal, v. 
22. Therefore if any one inquired who Titua was, they might 
answer, He waB Paul's companion and fellow-labourer ; or who 
those brethren were, they might say, They were the messen- 
gers of the churches, and the glory of Christ. Let the church 
therefore prove their love and justify his boasting of them, 
vs. 23. 2i. 

1. Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the 
grace of God bestowed on the clmrches of Macedonia. 

Moreover (St) marks the transition to a new subject. We 
do you to wit, {yvmpiiofia',) 'we cause you to know.' The 
word to wit, (Anglo-Saxon, Witan; German, Wissen,) to 
know, and the cognate words. Wis and Wot, are nearly obso- 
lete, although they occur frequently in our version. The 
^raoe of God, the divine favour. The liberality of the Corin- 
thians was due to the operation of the grace of God. The 
sacred writers constantly recognize the fiict that the freest 
and most spontaneous acts of men, their inward states and 
the outward manifestations of those states, when good, are 
due to the secret influence of the Spirit of God, which 
eludes our consciousness. The believer is most truly self-de- 
termined, when determined by the grace of God, bestowed 
on, (SeSo/itnjv «!•,) "given in," i, e. given so that it is in. See 
1, 22. " Given the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts." In v. 
16 of this chapter, SiBovn tc is rendered "■put into." The 
churches ofJUacedonia. Under the Romans Macedonia in- 
cluded the whole of the northern provinces of Greece. The 
churches of that re^on founded by the apostle were those of 
Philippi, Thesaalonica, and Ber<ea. Of the extraordinaiy 
liberality of those churches the epistles of Paul furnish numer- 
ous intimations. 11,0. Phil. 2, 25. 4,15.18. 

2. How that, in a great trial of affliction, the abun- 
dance of their joy, and their deep poverty, abounded 
unto the riches of their liberality. 

A somewhat condensed sentence, meaning, as some say, 
that in the midst of their afflictions their joy, and m the midst 
of their poverty, their liberahty abounded. But this brings 
into view two graces, joy in affliction, and liberality in poverty, 
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ivliereas the eonl.ext calls for only one. The meaning rather 
ia, that "notwithstanding their afflictions, their joy and their 
poverty abounded to their liberaUty. This the grammatical 
structure of the passage requires. Hoie that (on) ; the con- 
nection is with the vem in the preceding verse, 'I cause you 
to tnow that, &Q.' In a great trial ofaffl,iction, i, e. in afflic- 
tions which were a great trial {SoKifi^, i. e. a tMt of their sin- 
cerity and devotion. These afflictions were either those 
■which they shared in common with their fellow-citizens, aris- 
ing out of their social condition, or they were peculiar to them 
as Christians, arising from persecution. In writing to the 
Thessalonians, Paul reminds them that they had received the 
word in much affliction. 1,6. 2,14. Comp. Acts 16, 20. 17,5. 
The abundance of their joy ; i. e. the joy arising from the 
pardon of their sins and the favour of God, which in 1 Thess. 
1,6, ho calls the joy of the Holy Ghost, was abundant. That 
is, it rose above their sorrows, and produced in them the ef- 
fect of which he afterwards speaks. And their deep poverty., 
{^ KOTO. pdSovi TTTtuxeia,) their abject poverty, or poverty down 
to the depth. Abounded unto, i. e. manifested itself as abun- 
dant in relation to. The same verb {hrepia-a-eanv) belongs to 
both the preceding nouns, "joj[ " and " poverty," but in a 
somewhat dififerent sense. Tjieir joy abounded unto their 
liberality, because it produced it. The effect proved the joy- 
to be abundant. Their poverty abounded unto their liberali- 
ty, because it was seen to be great in relation to it. Their 
liberality made their poverty, by contrast, appear the greater. 
Unto the riches, (n-XoSros,) a fevourite word with Paul, which 
he often uses in the sense of abund^ce, Rom. 2, 4, "Riches 
of his goodness," for abundant goodness. Eph. 1, 1, "Riches 
of his grace," for his abundant grace ; l, 18, " Riches of hia 
glory," for abundant glory, &c. 0/ their liberality, oxXdnjs, 
which is properly the opposite of duplicity, or double-minded- 
ness, and, therefore, singleness of heart, simplicity, sincerity. 
Eph. 6, 5. Col. 3, 22. The Scriptures, however, often use a 
generic term for a specific one, as glory for wisdom, or mercy, 
or power, which are different forms of the divine glory. So 
here the general term for right-mindedness is put for bberali- 
ty, which is a specific form or manifestation of the generic 
virtue. Comp.9,11. Rom, 12, 8. In reference to the pover- 
ty of the Macedonian churches, Mr. Stanley, in his Commen- 
tary on this Epistle, appropriately quotes a passage from Dr. 
Arnold's Roman Commonwealth, in which he says, "The 
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condition of Greece in the time of AugustUiS was one of deso- 
lation and distress. It had suffered severely by being the 
seat of the successive civil wars between CjBsar and Ponapey, 
between the Triumvirs and Brutus and Caswus, and lastly, 
between Augustus and Antonins. Besides, the country had 
never recovered from the long series of miseries which had 
succeeded and accompanied its conquest by the Romans : and 
between those times and the civil contest between Pompey 
and CsBsar, it had been again exposed to all the evils of war 
when Sylla was disputing the possession of it with the general 
of Mthridates. , . . The provmces of Macedonia and Aohala, 
when they petitioned for a diminution of their burdens, in the 
reign of Tiberius, were considered so deserving of compassion 
that they were transferred for a time from the jurisdiction of 
the Senate to that of the Emperor, (as involving less heavy 
taxation.) " 

3—5. For to (their) power, I bear record, yea, and 
beyond (their) power, (they were) wOhng of themselves ; 
praying ua with much entreaty, that we would receive 
the gift, and (take upon us) the fellowship of the min- 
istering to the saints. And (this they did,) not as we 
hoped, but first gave their own selves to the Lord, and 
imto us by the will of Grod. 

Tiiese verses must be taken together on account of the 

frammatical construction. Wherever the reader of the Eng- 
sh version sees the frequent use of words in Italics, he may 
conclude there is some difficulty or obscurity in the origins^, 
which the translators endeavour to explain by additions to the 
text. In these verses there are no less than five such intei-po- 
lations ; three of which materially affect the sense, viz., the 
words, they were, take upon us, and, this they did. The first 
point is to determine the text. The words S«^3ai ^/iSs are 
omitted in the great majority of the M8S. versions and 
Fathers, and seem very much like an explanatory gloss, or an 
interpolation analogous to the explanations in ItaScs so com- 
mon in our version. They are, therefore, rejected by Gries- 
bach, and by almost all editors since his time. Their insertion 
alters the sense materially. If these words are read, Paul 
represents the Macedonian Christians as beg^ng him to re- 
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ceive their coutributiona and to take upon, him the distribution 
of them, li they are omitted, the aenae is, they begged to 
be pennitted to contribute. Granting, however, that these 
words should be omitted, the construction of the passage ia 
doubtful, Stanley says it is " a sentence which has been en- 
tirely shattered in passing through the apostle's mind." He 
proposes to reduce it to order in the same way that Bengel 
does, who, however, thinks that, bo far from the sentence be- 
ing shattered, every thing is smooth and easy. He says tha 
word ISuKQi' Buatains the structure of the whole passive; 
avSaiptTot and Sed/iei-ot are its nominatives ; X'^P"'' "oi-itoviav and 
tuuTois are its objects. The sense then is, ' Of their own my 
cord, beyond their ability and with many prayers they gave 
not their gifts only as a contribution to the saints, but them- 
selves to the Lord and to us.' Any one, however, who looks 
at the Greek sees that it is very unnatural to make x^iv de- 
pend on ISuiKni' ; it belongs to Stonevoi. The construction, 
therefore, adopted by Fritzache, Billroth, Meyer and others is, 
at least as to that point, to be preferred. Meyer says that to 
tS<aKav there are four limiting or qualifying clauses attached. 
They gave, 1. Beyond their power ; 2. Of their own motion ; 
3. ftaying to be allowed to give; and 4. Not as we expected, 
themselves, De Wette and many others relieve the 

sbness of this construction ao far aa the laat clauae is con- 
cerned by making the sentence end with the fourth verse, and 
supplymg tBtoKov in v, 3, "They gave beyond their power, 
of their own accord, begging to be allowed to take part in 
the contribution to the samts. And beyond our expectation 
they gave themselves to the Lord." 

As to the connection, on is evidentlj^ ecjuivaleut to ydp, as 
these vei-ses are the proof of what is said m v. 2. The libe- 
rality of the Macedonian churches was great, /or to their 
power, (Kara hvya/xiv,) according to their ability, I bear testi- 
mony, and beyond their power (wirep in the common text, in 
the critical editions jrapa Su'i^^u'). Here the word I^iokom is 
implied. 'They gave beyond their ability,' aSSaipcroi, sdf- 
moved, i. e. spontaneously, without any suggestion or excite- 
ment from me,' From 9, 2, it appears that Paul had boasted 
to the Macedonians that Achaia ^the Corinthians) was ready 
a year ago, and that this had excited their zeal. These two 
represeutatione are perfectly consistent. In detailing the sue 
cess of the gospel in Corinth the apostle would naturally refer 
to the liberality of the disciples. It was the simple mention 
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of this &eb which led tho Macedonians, without any exhorta 
lion from the apostle, but of their own accord, to make the 
contribution of which he here speaks. Our translators by the 
insertion of the words tlie^ were alter the sense of this verse. 
They make the apostle say, 'They were willing beyond their 
power.' Whereas what he says is, ' They gave spontaneously 
beyond their power.' The word l&oKaf, they gave, though 
not expressed until the end of the passage, is clearly implied 
from the beginning. 

Praying ua with much entreaty. The thing for which the 
Macedonians so earnestly prayed was, according to the re- 
ceived test and our version, that the apratle would receive 
their alms and take upon him the distribution of them. But 
by common consent the words S^fao-Jm ■qfiS? {that we vsovld 
receive) should be omitted, and there is nothing in the Greek 
to answer to the interpolated words take tmon its. The 
words are, Sto/uvoi itjiMv t^v xapw Kai t^v Koixiaviav, begging of 
us the favour and fellowship, {or participation,) i. e. the favour 
of a participation. The latter word explains the former; the 
fiivonr they asked was that of taking part in the ministry to 
the saints. The word SwiKovia, ministry, service, is often used 
in the sense of ffli<? or )-e^j^. 9,1.13. Acts 6,1. 11,29. Here, 
according to some, the sentence ends. The more common 
interpretation supposes koX ov KoSm riXTria-aiia' to be a new 
modification of the principal idea, "and not as we expected," 
i. e, a moderate contribution, but they first gave their own 
selves to the Lord and to us. This does not mean that they 
gave themselves before they gave tlielr alms ; but they gave 
themselves first to the Lord, then to us; jrpon-ov belongs to 
Kvpt^ and not to Sautac, ffirst does not mean first in time, 
but in importance and order. Compare Acts 15, 38. Ex- 
odus 14, 31. The ofiermg was immediately and directly 
to Chi'ist, and snbordinately to the apostle. By giving 
themselves to the Lord the apostle means that not con- 
tent with giving their money iliey had given themselves; 
made an entire dedication of all they had and all they were 
to their divine Master, This was far beyond hia expec- 
tations. To understand this expression as indicating that 
devotion to Christ was the motive which determined their 
liberality is inconsistent with the context. Their inward de- 
votion to Christ was not a thing to take the apostle by sur- 
prise; that was involved in their profession of tho gospel. 
What surpassed his expectations was, that their liberality led 
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to the gift not of their money only but of themselves. Some 
say that this means that they offered theraselvea to go to Cor- 
inth or elsewhere to collect money for the poor. But tie 
sense ia fiiUer and simpler as above explained. By the ■will 
of God. That is, the will of God was the cause of their giv- 
ing themselves to the Lord, i&c. It is {8ia SeX^/^nTos, not Kara 
5e\ij;ia) bt/, not according to, the will of God. 

6. Insomuch that we desired Titus, that as he had 
began, so he would also tinish in you the same grace 
also. 

Insomuch {tk to TrapajcaX.) SO thiit we were indnced to ex- 
hort Titus. Paul, 1 Cor. 16, 1, had urged the Corinthians to 
make colleetions for the poor saints. Titus viated Corinth 
after that letter was written and made a beginning in this 
work. When Pawl came to Macedonia and found how liberally 
the churches there had contributed, he urged Htns to return 
to Corinth and complete what he had so euccesfifully begun. 
The exhortation therefore addi'essed to Titus, of which the 
apostle here speaks, was not the exhortation ^ven him before 
the visit ftom which he had jnat returned, but that which he 
gave him in reference to a renewed visit yet to be made. 
Sistead therefore of the rendering, / desired Titus, it would 
would be plainer to translate, I have desired him. Thai l^va, 
not in order that, according to the usual force of the particle, 
but that, as expressing the contents of the request), as he had 
begun, {-n-piKv^aTo, a word which occurs nowhere but in this 
chapter,) had begun before. Tliis may mean, 'had already 
begun,' 1. e. begun before the time of Paul's writing; or, had 
begun before Wie Macedonians made their collections. The 
latter is the more probable meaning, since, as appears from 
V. 10, the Corinthians had commenced this work before the 
Macedonian churches had moved in the business. So hi 
would also finish, i. e, either in the sense of bringing a given 
work to an end, Heb. 9, 6, or of perfecting an inward grace, 
7, 1. In you, ik v^iat, in relation to, or, for you. Matt, 10, 10, 
3%is grace also ; X"P"' '''^y here mean either good work, or, 
graae, in the ordinary sense of the word. The connection 
with the following verse is in favour of understanding it in 
the latter sense. It was a disposition of the mind that Titus 
was exhorted to bring into full exercise among the Corinthl- 
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ans. The grace spoken of was something which belongs to 
the same category with faith, knowledge, and love. 

7. Therefore, as ye abound in every (thing, in) 
faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and (in) all dili- 
gence, and (in) your love to us, (see) that ye abound in 
this grace also. 

From this verse onward to v. 16 the apostle urges on tlie 
Connthlaos the duty of liberality. 1. Because it was necessa- 
ry to the completeness and harmony of their Christian charao- 
ter; 3. Becaase It would be a proof of their Mncerity; 3. Be- 
cause Christ had become poor for their sake ; 4. Because it 
would redound to their own advantage, inasmuch as consists 
ency required that having manifested the disposition, they 
should carry it out in action; and 5. Becaase what was 
required of them was perfectly reasonable. They were asked 
to ^ve only according to their means; and what they were 
called npon to do for otliers, others under like circumstances 
would be required to do for them. Therefore is not a proper 
translation of aXXd {Imt). The word is often used to mark a 
transition to a new subject, and specially where what fbUows 
is an exhortation or command, Mark 16, T. Acts 9, 6. 10,20. 
As ye abound, i. e. have in abundance, or, have more than 
others, i. e. excel. Tn every thing, {iv Tran-y limited of course 
by the context, and explained by what follows, ' every gift 
and grace.' The same testimony is borne in fevour of the 
Corinthians, 1 Cor. 1, 5. 7. That the apostle sometimes 
speaks bo favourably, and sometimes so mifavourably of the 
church in Corinth, is to be accounted for by the fact that 
some of the people were very good, probably the majority, 
and some, especiaUy among the teadiei's, very much the re- 
verse. In faith. To abonnd in Mth is to have a strong, 
constant, operative feith, sustaining and controlling the whole 
inward and outward life. In utterance and knowledge, (X»yoi 
Kol yiwfi,) the same combination as in 1 Cor. 1, 5. Here and 
there our translators have rendered \6yoi utterance ; in both 
casesit may mean doctrine, as it does in so many passages, 
especiaUy in such cases as " word of truth," " word of salva- 
tion," "word of righteousness," "word of Christ." The 
meaning, therefore, is either that they were enriched with the 
gifts of utterance and knowledge, or doctrine and knowledge, 
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Aoyos is the Cliristian truth as preached, yi'Scris that truth as 
apprehended or understood. Jh diUffence, (trirouS^,) earnest- 
ness, a general term for the energy or vigour of their spiritual 
life, of which their love was one manifestation. In i/our lov« 
to us. The expression in fireek is peculiar, t^ i^ v/iSv iv ^/ii* 
ayaTTji, the love which is of you in us, i. e, yonr love (to ua) 
which we cherish in our hearts. That is, which we so highly 
estimate. Or, simply, amore a vobis profecto et in me coUato. 
That ye may aimmd. The mi TrEpwtr. is most naturally ex- 
plained by supplying some word as in our version, Hee that 
ye abound. Compare Gral. 2, 10. In this grace also, i. e. the 
grace of Hberality. Others here as in the preceding verse 
make x^P^' mean good work. But this is not so consistent 
with the context. F^th, knowledge, and love are not good 
worts BO much as divine gifts, and so also is liberality. 

8. I speak not by commandment, but by occasion 

of the fonvardness of others, and to prove the sincerity 
of your love. 

The apostle, agi-eeably to his usual manner, states first 
negatively, and then affirmatively, his object in what he had 
said. It was not of the nature of a command. It was not 
obedience, bnt spontaneous liberality he desired. The latter 
may be excited by the exhibition of appropriate motives, but 
it cannot be yielded to authority. Almsgiving m obedience 
to a command, or to satisfy conscience, is not an act of liber- 
ality. What is not spontaneous is not libei-al. Paul, there- 
lore, would not coerce them by a command. His object was 
to put the genuineness of their love to the test. The nature 
of the test was suggested bythe zeal of the Macedonians. So 
it was by the occasion of the forwardness of others he was 
led to put their love to that trial. The real test of the 
genuineness of any inward affection is not so mnch the charac- 
ter of the feeling as it reveals itself in our consdousness, aa 
the course of action to which it leads. Many persons, if they 
judged themselves by their feelings, would regard themselves 
as truly compassionate ; but a ja^ment founded on their acta 
would lead to the opposite conclusion. So many suppose they 
really love God because they are conscious of feehngs which 
they dignity with that name ; yet they do not obey him. It 
is thereby by the fruits of feeling we must judge of its genu- 
meness both in ouraelvea and others. 
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9. Por ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through hia poverty might be rich. 

This verse is a parenthesis, the sentence begun in v. 8 be- 
ing continued in v. 10. Still the connection between this and 
the preceding verse is intimate and immediate. Tliere are 
two things mdicated and intended in this verse. That aeif- 
sacrifice is the proper test of love. And second, that the 
example of Christ, and the obligation under which we lie to 
him, should lead us to do good to others. The apostle evi- 
dently combines these two thoughts. 'I desire,' he says, 'to 
put your love to the test of sell-sacrifice, /or ye know that 
Christ's love was thus manifested ; ' and, ' Tou may well be 
expected to sacrifice yourselves for others, since Christ gave 
himself for you.' It is not only the example of Christ which 
is held up for our imitation ; but gratitude to Christ for the 
infinite blessings we receive from him is presented as the mo- 
tive to liberality. IW ye know. The fact referred to iuclad- 
ing the highest mystery of the gospel, viz., the incarnation of 
the Son of God, or, the manifestation of God in the flesh, and 
the love therein manifested, is a^umed to be known and 
acknowledged by all who called themselves Christians. Ye 
know, says Paul, as all Christians must know, the grace, i. e, 
the unmerited, spontaneous love of our Lord JeaiAs Christ, 
A combination of the most endearing and exalted appella- 
tions. Our Lord, i. o, the supreme and absolute Lord whom 
we acknowledge to be onr rightfiU eovei'eign and possessor, 
and who is ours, belongs to us, in so fer as the care, protec- 
tion, and support of nis almighty power are by his love 
pledged to us. Jesus Christ. He who is our Lord is our 
Savioar and the Christ, God's anointed, invested by Him with 
supreme dominion. What belongs of right to the Logos in 
virtue of his divinity, is constantlv represented as given to the 
TheanthropOB. See Heb. 1, 2. Thai though, &c. This clause 
is explanatory of the former. ' Te know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus,' that is, ' Ye know that though he was rich, &c,' 
The grace consisted in, or was manifested by his becoming 
poor for our sakes. Being rich, ttXowios tuv, that is, either, 
as in our version. Though he was rich, in the possesaon of the 

flory which he had with the Father before the world was, 
ohn IV, 5 ; or. Being rich in the actual and constant posses- 
sion of all divino prerogatives. In the latter case, the idea is 
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that our blessed Lord while here on eartli, although he had 
within himself tho fulnesB of the Godhead and the right and 
power of possession over ali things, yet was poor. He did 
not avail himself of his right and power to make himself rich, 
but voluntaiily submitted to all the privations of poverty. 
The former interpretation is commonly and properly preferred. 
The reference in tTrriaxfvtrt, he hecarne poor, is not to what our 
Lord did while he was on eaith, but to what he did when he 
came into the world. The passage is parallel to Phil. 3, 6, 
"Being in the foi-m of Glod, and equal to God, he emptied 
(tKOTotrt) himself." That is, lie so far laid aside the glory of 
his divine majesty, that he was to all appearance a man, and 
even a servant, so that men refused to recognise him as God, 
but despised, persecuted, and at last crucified him, as a man. 
He who was rich in the plenitude of all divine attributes and 
prerogatives thus became poor, 8i If/.w:, on your aeeowit, out 
of love to you. The end to be accomplished by this humilia- 
tion of the Son of God, was that, you through his poverti/ 
might be rich. Believers are made rich in the possession of 
that glory which Christ laid aside, or concealed. They ai-e 
made partakers of the divine nature, 2 Pet. 1, i. That is, of 
the divine holiness, exaltation and blessedness. This is divine 
not only because of its source as coming from God, but he- 
cause of its nature. So that our Lord saj^s, " The glory which 
ihou gavest me, I have given them," John 11, 22, Hence 
believers ai'e said to be glorified with Christ and to reign with 
him, Rom, 8, 17, The price of this exaltation and everlasting 
blessedness of his people was his own poverty. It is by his 
poverty that we are made rich. Unless he liad submitted to 
all the humiliation of his hioaraation and death, we should for- 
ever have remained poor, destitute of all holiness, happiness 
and glory. It sfiould be obseiTcd that moral duties, such as 
almsgiving, are in the New Testament enforced not so mnch 
on moral grounds as on grounds peculiarly Christian. No 
man can enter into the meaning of this verse or feel its power, 
without being thereby made T\'illing to saciifice himself for 
others. And tho apostle teaches here, what St. John also 
teaches, 1 John 3, 17, that it is vain for any man to profess or 
to imagine that he lovea Christ, if he does not love the breth- 
ren and is not liberal in relieving then- wants. 

iO. And herein I give (my) advice ; for this is ex- 
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pedieiit for you, who have begun before, not only to 
do, but also to be forward a year ago. 

The connection is with v. 8. 'I do not command, I, in 
thia matter, viz., in making collections for the poor, give my 
raind;' yvu>ixi}v, in tbe senae of opinion. Comp. 1 Cor. 7, 6, 
For this is ea^edient for f/ou. Tins admits of two interpreta- 
tions, ' I advise you to make the collection, for this giving to 
the poor is profitable to you. It not only promotes your own 
moral growth, hut it is demanded by consistency. Having 
begun this work it would be an injury to yourselves to leave 
it unfinished.' This is the common, and on the whole the 
preferable explanation. It satisfies all the demands of the 
context ; and it makes iv rovrif and tovto refer to the same 
thing. 'In this matter (of giving) I express my opinion, for 
this (giving) is profitable to you.' Meyer, Billroth and many 
others make tovto refer to the immediately preceding words. 
'I give my advice, for advising is better than commanding in 
your case, seemg ye were willuag a year ago.' This, however, 
is not demanded by the context, and lowers the sense. The 
former interpretation brings out a higher truth than the 
second. It is for our own good to do good. Who, otrtws, 
(being such as those who.) ' It is expedient for you, because 
ye began before not only to do (to jtoi^otu), but to he forward 
(to SiXav) a year ago. As tbe will precedes the deed, many 
conamentators assume an inversion in these words, and reverse 
their order. 'Ye began not only to will, but to do.' Tills is 
arbitrary and unnecessary. Others, as do our translators, 
take the word ^tXciv in an emphatic sense, to be zealous in 
doing. Luke 20, 46. John 8, 44. ' Ye began not only to do, 
but to do with zeal.* This, however, does not agree with the 
following verse, where S6^uv is used in its ordinary sense. 
Others again understand jrot^ot of the beginning of the work, 
and the SeXtiv of the purpose to do more. But this requires 
much to be supplied which is not in the text. Besides it does 
not agree with the qualifying clause ' a year ago.' According to 
this explanation the SiXeiv does not express what had occurred 
a year ago, but to the state of mind now assumed to exist and 
subsequent to the doing begun the year before. De Wette, 
Winer, and Meyer give a much more natural interpretation. 
The word jrpo£v^p^cHr5e, as in v. 6, refers to the Macedonian 
churches. ' You anticipated the Macedonians not only in the 
work hut in the pur[>osc.' That is, before they had begun to 
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mske a coUeetion for the poor eaJnts, you had begun ; and 
before they thought of it, you had determined to doit. 'Hav- 
ing thus been beforehand with them it would be to your dis- 
advantage to leave your work half done, seeing that the mere 
mention of your purpose, 9, 2, roused them to such self-deny- 
ing liberality.' A pear ago, (o.Trb Tripvai.) This does not 
imply that a whole year had intervenedj but is analogous to 
our popular expression last year. If Paul, according to the 
Jewish reckoning, began the year in October, he could prop- 
erly speak, when writing in November, of an event which 
happened in the spring, as having occurred last year. An in- 
terval of httle more than six months, according to this view, 
from spring to faJi, intervened between the date of the first 
and second epistles of Paul to the Corinthians. 

11. Now therefore perform the doing (of it) : that 
as (there was) a readiness to will, so (there may be) a 
performance also out of that which ye have. 

JVbw therrfore, i. e. as there has been the purpose and the 
commencement, let there be also the completion of the work. 
Literaliy, compete ye also the doing. That, (Sttus, in order 
that,) as the readiness to wiU, so also the completion. Con- 
sistency required them to carry out their good intentions 
openly expressed. Out of that which ye have, Ik roS lx«c, ac- 
cording to (your) propeitj^. The preposition en is not here to 
be rendered out of, but it expresses the rale or standard. 
Compare John 3, 34. The apostle was not desirous to urge 
them either beyond their inclination, or beyond their ability. 
What they gave, he wished them to give fi'eely, and with due 
regard to their resources. 

12. Tor if there be iii-st a willing mind, (it is) ac- 
cepted according to that a man hath, (and) not accord- 
ing to that he hath not. 

The connection is evidently with the last words of v, 11. 
They were to ^ve according to their property, /or the stand- 
ard of judgment with GEod is the disposition, not the amount 
given. The same doctrine is taught by our Lord, Mark 12, 
42. ^ there be first, literally, if there be present; ■upt/KUTai 
does not mean prins adest, but simply t^iest. A willing 
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mind, Ti TTpoSv/iia, the readiness, or, disposition. It is ; that 
is, the 5Tpo3ufitii (the diaposition) is accepted, twrpdo-Stio-M, ac- 
ceptable. It is often used in reference to offerings made to 
God. Rom. 15, 16. 1 Pet. 2, 5. Some of the ancient MSS. 
introduce the indeiinite pronoun tib, as the subject of the 
verbs ixB ^^^ 'X^h ^o our translators insert man, 'according 
to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath not.' 
The grammatical subject, however, of all the verbs in the 
verse is irpoSviiia, which Paul, according to his cnstom, per- 
Bonifiea, and therefore says, It is acceptable according to that 
it may have, [tav (xo>) ^^ '•' more or less ; not according to 
that it hath not. This does not mean that the disposition Ja 
not acceptable when it exceeds the ability to give, or leads to 
extravagant gifts. This may he true, but it is not the idea 
bere intended. The meaning is simply that the disposition is 
what God regards, and that disposition will be judged of ac- 
cording to the resources at its command. A small gifli may 
manifest in one case much greater willingness to give, than a 
much larger gift in another. 

13. Por (I mean) not that other men be eased, and 
you burdened. 

The reason why he did not wish them to exceed their 
ability in giving, is here stated negatively. The positive 
statement follows in the next verse. The apostle did not 
w^h to throw an unequal burden upon the Corinthians. He 
did not desire that oljiei-s should be released from all obliga- 
tion to give, and they oppressed by it. Not to others ai'ttrts 
(relief), and to you ^Xii/'is (oppression), is his concise expres- 
sion. According to this view, by oAAois, others, we are to 
underetand other churches or Christians; and by avea-K, relief 
from the obligation to give. But this is consistent neither 
with what precedes nor with what follows. The equality 
which he aims at, is not the equality of the churches in giving, 
but that which arises from the deficiency of one class being 
made up by the abundance of another. By others, tlierefore, 
we must understand the poor, and in this ease, the poor saints 
at Jerusalem, and by iveo-ts release from the pressure of 
poverty, and by SMi/^ts the burden of indigence. The mean- 
ing therefore is, that Paul did not desire that the Corinthians 
should go beyond their ability in giving, for he had no wish 
that others should be enriched, and they impoverished. It is 
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not obligatoiy on the rich to make themselves poor in order 
that the poor may be ricli. That is not the rule, 

14. But by an equality, (tliat) now at this time 
your abundance (may be a supply) for their want, that 
their abundance also may be (a supply) for your want : 
that there may be equality. 

The word itronjs means here neither reciprocity nor equity, 
but equahty, as the iUnstration in v. 15 shows. The et, as m 
V. 11, (tK ToC tx^w,) expresses the i-ule or standard m ^ving. 
That rule is equality; we must give bo aa to produce, or that 
there may be, equity. This is not agrarianism, nor commu- 
nity of goods. The New Testament teaches on this subject, 
I. Tliat all giving is voluntary. A man's property is his own. 
It is in his own power to retain or to give away ; and if he 
gives, it is his- prerogative to decide whether it shall be much 
or little. Acts 5, 4, Tliis is the doctiine taught in this whole 
connection. Giving must be voluntary. It is the fruit of 
love. It is of course obligatory as a moral duty, and the in- 
disposition to give is proof of the absence of the love of God. 
1 John 3, 17, Still it is one of those duties the performance 
of which others cannot enforce as a right belonging to them. 
It must remain at our own discretion. 2, That the end to be 
accomplished by giving is relieving the necessities of the poor. 
The equality, therefore, Mmed at, or intended, is not an 
equality as to the amount of property, but equal relief from 
the burden of want. This is taught in the remsunder of thia 
vei-se. 'At the present time,' says the apostle, 'let your 
abundance be to (ytnjmt «is, extend to, be imparted to, Gal. 
8, 14,) their want, in order that their abundance may be to 
your want, that there may be equality ; ' that is, an equal 
relief from want or destitution. 8, A third scriptural prmci- 
ple on this subject is, that while all men are brethren, and the 
poor as poor, whether Christians or not, are the proper objects 
of chanty, yet there is a special obUgation resting gn the 
members of Christ to relieve the wants of their fellow-believ- 
ers. We are to do good to all men, says the apostle, special- 
ly to those who are of the household of faith. Gal. 6, 10, AU 
the directions in this and the following chapter have reference 
to the duty of Christians to their fellow-believers. There ai-e 
s for this. The one is the common relation of be- 
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lievers to Christ as members of fiis body, bo that what is done 
to tliem is done to him ; and their consequent intimate relation 
to eafih other as being one body in Christ Jesus. The other 
is, the assurance that the good done to them is pure good. 
There is no apprehension that the alms bestowed will encour- 
age idleness or vice. 3. A fourth rule is designed to prevent 
any abuse of the brotherhood of Christians. The poor have 
no right to depend on the benefactions of the rich because 
they are brethren. This same apostle says, "This we com- 
manded you, that if any man would not work, neither should 
he eat," 2 Thess. 3, 10. Thus do the Scriptures avoid, on the 
one hand, the injustice and destructive evils of agrarian com- 
munism, by recognising the right of property and making all 
almsgiving optional ; and on the other, the heartless disregard 
of the poor by inculcating the universal brotherhood of be- 
lievers, and the consequent duty of each to contribute of his 
abundance to reHeve the necessities of the poor. At the same 
time they inculcate on the poor the duty of self-support to the 
extent of their abiUty. They are commanded " with quietness 
to work, and to eat their own bread." Could these principles 
be carried out there would be among Christians neither idle- 
ness nor want. 

15, As it is written, He that (had gathered) much 
had nothing over ; and he that (had gathered) httle 
had no lack. 

The moral lesson taught in Exodus 16, 18, is that which 
the apostle had just inculcated. There it is recorded that the 
people, by the command of God, gathered of the manna an 
omer for each person. Those who gathered more retained 
only the allotted portion ; and those who gathered less had 
their portion increased to the given standard. There was as 
to the matter of necessary food an equality. If any one at- 
tempted to hoard his portion, it spoiled upon his hands. The 
lesson therefore taught in Exodus and by Paul is, that, among 
the people of God, the snperabnndance of one should be em- 
ployed in relieving the nece^ities of others; and that any at- 
tempt to countervail this law will result in shame and loss. 
Propoi-ty is like manna, it will not bear hoarding. 

16. But thanks (be) to God, which put the same 
earnest care into the lieart of Titus for you. 
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From this verse to the end of the chapter the apostle 
commends to the confidence of the Coimthiana Titus and the 
two brethren who were to accompanj' him on his return to 
Corinth, The object of Titus's first visit was to ascertain the 
state of the church, and specially the effect of Paul's former 
epistle. The object of this mission was to bring to an end 
tlie collection for the poor which the Corinthians had so long 
under consideration. Titus had as much zeal in this matter 
as Paul, and therefore the apostle thanks God whichput into 
the heart of Titus y rS SiSovn iv, ' Thanks to God giving in, 
i. e. giving to be in, the heart of Titus,' The same earnest 
care for you / t^ avrip' (nrouSqi', the same zeal, i. e. the same 
zeal which I have for you, Titus felt the same interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the Corinthians, and the same solicitude 
that they should act consistently, that Paul had so warmly 
expressed in the foregoing verses. Often, as the occasion ot- 
fcrs, it is still well to notice how uniformly the Scriptures take 
for granted two great fundamental truths which human phi- 
losophy finds it hard to comprehend or to admit. The one is 
that God can and does control the inward acts and feeUngs of 
men without interfering either with their liberty or responsi- 
bility. The zeal of Titus was the spontaneous effusion of his 
own heart and was an index and element of his character. 
Yet God put that zeal into his heart. This is not a figure of 
speech. It was a simple and serious truth, a ground of solemn 
thanks^ving to God. The other great truth is that the be- 
liever is dependent on God for the continuance and exercise 
of spiritual life. The Holy Spirit does not regenerate the soul 
by implanting in it a new principle of life, and then leave that 
principle to struggle in its own strength for existence and 
growth. On the contraiy, the new birth is the beginning of 
a constant indwelling of God in the soul, so that both the 
continuance and exercise of this new life are due to his pres- 
ence. Tet BO congenial and congruous is this divine influence 
that the life of God in us is in the highest sense our own hfe. 

17. Por indeed he accepted the exhortation; but 
being more forward, of hia own accord he went unto 
you. 

This is the proof of the zeal of Titus. Some commentators 
assume that ftiv and 8« are here used instead of <ni ii4vav — dXAi^ 
' Not only did he listen to our exhortation, but fulfilled it with 
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greater zual as he went forth willingly.' But Meyer gives a 
better explanation. 'He accepted indeed our exhortation, 
i. e. he modestly suboiittfid himself to my direction, but being 
too zealous (<nrovSa.iOT(pos) to need an exhoilation, he went of 
his own accord.' He did not require to be urged to go, al- 
though in this, as in other matters, he was willing to do as I 
wished. Bk went unto you. Titus was no doubt the bearer 
of this epistle, and was with the apostle when it was written. 
He had not yet gone foith. In epistolary style the writer 
may use the tense suited to his own position, or to that of his 
readers. Paul here, and in the following verses, uses the past 
tense, because when his epistle came to hand the events re- 
fen'ed to would be past. 

18. And we have sent with him the brotlier, whose 
praise (is) in the gospe] throughout all the churches. 

We have sent. The time is from the stand-point of tlie 
reader, as before. We send with him the brother. As tlie 
name is not given, and as no data are furnished by which to 
determine who the brother here mentioned was, it is useless 
to conjecture. It was some one subordinate to Titus sent 
with him as a companion, some one well known throughout 
the churches, and who had especially the confidence of the 
Macedonian Christians, v. 19. Bat these conditions meet in 
so many of the persons mentioned in the Acts or Paul's epis- 
tles that they lead to no certain conclusion. Whether, there- 
fore, it was Luke, Mark, Trophunus, or some one else, must be 
left undecided. The question is hardly worth the trouble 
which commentators have devoted to it. This brother's 
pr^e is said to have been in the gospel. He was distin- 
guished by his efforts in that sphere ; that is, by his zeal and 
labour in promoting the gospel. Through all the churches. 
If this be taken with the limitation of all the churches of 
."Macedonia, it still is evidence that the brother referred to was 
specially entitled to the confidence of the Corinthians. 

19. And not (that) only, but who was also chosen 
of the churches to travel with us with this grace, which 
is administered by us to the gloiy of the same Lord, 
and (declaration of) your ready mind. 
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This brother was entitled to confidence, and might safely 
be intrusted with the contributions of the Corinthians, not 
only on the ground of his general reputation, but also because 
he had been elected for the very purpose of taking charge, 
tof^ether with Paul, of the money collected for the saints. 
Chosen, ;^ctporonj3£rt, literally, chosen by the stretching out 
the hand, therefore popularly. The word, however, is con- 
stantly used for selection or appointment without reference to 
tbe mode. Thus Joeephua speaks of the king as having been 
WTO To5 Biov KtxfipoTovr)i).evw. Ant. vi, 4. 2. See Wetstein. Of 
the churches, probably by. the churches of Macedonia. To 
travel with us, aTn'tK&ijito^ rumv, L e. elected our travelling com- 
panion. Acts 19, 29. Wzth this grace. The word x<V'^ means 
either the disposition, or that which is its expression or mani- 
festation, L e. either kindness or a kindness. Any free gift is 
therefore a grace. Here the grace intended is the alms col- 
lected for the poor. Which is ministered by us,\. %, of which 
wo are the administrators. Paul had undertaken to adminis- 
ter the benefactions of the Gentile Christians among the 
brethren at Jerasalem, and the brother refeiTed to had been 
chosen to travel with him and assist him in this service or 
ministry. To tM glory of tlie same Lord, i. e. of our common 
Lord. The natural construction of this clause is with the im- 
mediately preceding words. ' This ^t is administered by us 
to the glory of the Lord,' The only objection to this is that 
it requires the preposition -irpii to be taken as expressing dif- 
ferent relations in the same sentence. 'Administered irpos 
ho^av .... KaX irpo3vfi.iay i/iSiv (or, ^ftoic), i. e, to promote the 
glory of the Lord and to prove your readiness.' Meyer and 
others therefore refer the clause to x^^otovi}^^^ ; ' chosen that 
by his co-operation Christ may be honoured and my (^/"ui') 
readiness to labour in the gospel, unincumbered by such cares, 
may have free scope.' But this is unnatural, and supposes too 
much to be supplied to make out the sense. If the common 
text, which reads Ifuov, be retioned, the sense is plain as ex- 
pressed in our version, ' The ministration of this gift is tor 
the manifestation of the glory of Christ and of your readiness 
or alacrity (in giving).' The oldest manuscripts as well as 
the ancient versions, no wever, read tj/iSv, which almost all the 
modern editors adopt. The sense then is, that the gift sei-ved 
to promote the glory of Christ and to prove the apostle's will- 
s to serve the poor. 
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20. Avoiding this, that no man should blame us in 
this abundance which is administered by us. 

The participle •rreXXaixB-ot depends on the verb rrmcalialiaixtv 
of the verse 18. 'We sent the brother vnth Titus, avoiding 
this ; ' that is, in order to avoid. It waa not, howuvor, merely 
the appointment of a brother to accompany Tttus, but also 
the designation of that brother to take part In the distribution 
of the alms of the churches that Paal bad determined upon in 
order to prevent misrepresentation. The reference is there- 
fore to the whole preceding sentence. The 'word (TTlXktw, 
literally, to place, means also to set in order, to prepare, a 
sense which some adopt here. 'Preparing tor, taking care 
with regard to, this.' The word also means to withdi-aw, to 
contract, and hence to avoid, which best suits this place aa 
well as 2 Thess. 3, 6, where the word also occurs. Mest any 
one ahotdd blame us. He was determined not to give aiiy 
one the opportunity to call his integrity into question. T/i 
this abundance which is administered by tee y i. e. in the dis- 
position of the large sums of money committed to his charge. 
The word aSpon/s means ripeness, fulness, and then abundance ; 
the nature of which is of course determined by the context. 

31. Providing for honest things, not only in the 
sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men. 

This gives the reason for the precaution just mentioTied. 
It was not enough for the apostle to do right, he recognised 
the importance of appearing right. It is a foolish pride which 
leads to a disregard of public OTiinion. We are bound to act 
in such a way that not only God, who sees the heart and 
knows all thmga, may approve our conduct, but also so that 
men may be constrained to recognise our integrity. It is a 
general principle regulating his whole life which the apostle 
here announces. Upavooi/Kvoi, providing Jvr in one's own be- 
half. The apostle says, He took care beforehand that men as 
well as God shonld see that ho was honest. Compare Rom, 
12, 17, and Prov. 3, 4, in the LXX. 

23. And we have sent vnth them our brother, 
whom we have oftentimes proved diligent in many 
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things, but now much more dihgeiit, upon the great 
confidence which (I have) in you. 

Who this second brother was whom Paul sent to accom- 
pany Titus and his fellow-traveller, there is no means of deter- 
mining. The apostle had proved him to he oTrouSaioi', earnest 
or diligent, iv ffoXXois iroXXaKts, in many things many times. 
£ut now, i, e. on this occasion, mwoA more diligmt or earnest. 
His zeal and alacrity was greatly excited 5y the confidence 
which he has in regard to you. He was so assured of success 
that he entered on his mission with the greatest earnestness. 
This interpretation, which most commentators adopt, and 
which in our English Bibles is suggested in the margin, ia 
more natural than that preferred by Calvin, Beza and others. 
They connect the word ireiroi^-^uii with trwen-tiajfaiLty, ' We 
sent the brother with them; ... on account of the confidence 
we have in you,' This, however, was not the reason for the 
mission ; nor does it suit the context to say, ' we sent him with 
confidence.' The position of the words is in favour of the 
explauation first mentioned. 

23. Whether (any do inquire) of Titus, (he is) my 
partner and fellow-helper concerning you : or our breth- 
ren (be inquired of, they are) the messengers of the 
churches, (and) the glory of Christ. 

This is a recapitulation, or summary commendation. The 
langu^e in the original is veij concise. Whether conaeming 
Titm, i. e. whether I speak of Titus; or, Whether any do in- 
quire conceniing Titns ; or, without supplying any thing, ' As 
to Titus.' He is my partner, kmwuvos, my associate, one who 
has a part with me in a common ministry. And, specially, 
as concerns you my f€Uow4aiorer (o-uve/^yos). Whether our 
brethren, (they are) the messengers (aTrooroXoi) of the churches. 
The word apostle is here obviously used in its literal, and not 
in its official sense. These men were surely not apostles in 
the sense in which Paul was. In like manner, in Phil. 2, 25, 
Epaphroditns is called the apostle of the Philippians, because 
he was their messenger sent to minister to Paul at Rome. 
Both the brethren, therefore, above mentioned, and not only 
the one of whom it is s^d specially that he was chosen by the 
churches, were delegated by the people. They are fiirther 
said to be the glory of Christ. Aa Christ alone, says Calvm, 
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is the glory of believers, so he is glorified by tlicm. They 
reflect his glory. They by their holiness lead men to see the 
excellence of Christ ■whose image they bear, 

24. Wherefore stew ye to them, and before the 
churches, the proof of your love, and of our boasting 
on your behalf. 

Im conclusion the apOstle exhorts the Corinthians to prove 
to these messengers so worthy of their confidence their love, 
and the truth of the favourable testimony which he had borne 
to their liberality. Show the proof {■njv Ivhet^iv . . h^i^St) 
of your love. This may mean, ' your love to me ; ' or, ' your 
Christian love ; ' or, as ia most natural, ' your love to them.' 
Give tbem evidence of your love, i. e. receive them with affec- 
tionate confidence ; and let them see that my boasting of you 
was true. S^ore the churcJies ; that is, so that the ehnrches, 
by whom these brethren were sent, may see the proof of your 
love. Instead of the received text, which has the imperative 
kvZaiairSc, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer and others, after 
the older MSS., read tvSeucnJ^coi. 'Exhibiting the evidence 
of your love, &c., (do it) in the presence of the churches.' 
This whole chapter proves how intimately the early Christians 
were bound together, not only from the intercourse here 
shown to exist between the several churches, but from the 
influence which they exerted over each other, from their 
brotherly love and sympathy, and from the responsibility 
which each ia assumed to owe to the judgment of the others. 



CHAPTER IX. 

An eshortatJon to the Corintliians iic 
ity, ye. 1-6. An exhortatioD ti 
Vfl. 6-15. 

Continuation of the diseov/rse in the preceding chapter on 

making coUeotions for the saints. 
Although aware of their readiness, the apostle sent the 
brethren to bring the collection for the poor to an end, lest 
when the Maeedonians who were to accompany him to Cor- 
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intli arrived, they should find tliem unprepared, not so much 
to their disgra«e, as to his mortification, vs. 1-4. He sent the 
brethren, therefore, that every thing they intended to do 
might be done in time, and be dono cheerfully, v. 5. It vas 
not only liberality, but cheerfiilness in giving that the Lord 
required, vs. 6. V. God who commanded them to give could 
and would supply their wants, and increase their graces. 
They would be the richer and the better for what they gave, 
vs. 8-10. What he had at heart was not so much that the 
temporal sufferings of the poor should he relieved, aa that God 
might be glorified by the gratitude and mutual love of believ- 
ers, and by the exhibition of their Christian graces, vs. iO-14. 
What are our gifts to the poor compared to the gift of Christ 
tons? v. 15. 

1. For as touching the ministering to the saints, it 
is superfluous for me to write to you. 

This is not a new paragraph, much less, as some have con- 
jectured, a separate writing. It is intimately connected with 
the preceding. In the last verse of chapter 8, he exhorted them 
to receive the brethren with confidence, /<«• indeed it is super- 
fluous to write about the collection. He exhorted them to 
show their love to the brethren who were to visit them, for 
they needed no exhortation to liberality. This is another of 
those exhibitions of urbanity and rhetorical skill with which 
the epistles of Paul abounds. The Se answering to the fiev of 
this verse is by some said to be found in verse 3, ' It is not 
necessary indeed to write, but I send, &c.' Or, if the connec- 
tion between vs. 2 and 3 forbid this, the ii4v may be taken as 
standing alone, as in I Cor. 5, 3. 11,18. SoDoWette. Con- 
cerning the ministering {irfpi t^s Sianoi'tas.) The word is often 
used not only for the ministry of the word, but also for the 
service rendered in the collection and distribution of alms. 
Acts 6,1. 12,25. Rom. 15, 31. .To the saints. All believera 
are called nyiot in the sense of sacred, i. e. separated from the 
world and consecrated to God, and aa inwardly renewed and 
purified by the Holy Spirit. 8, 4. Acts 9, 13, Rom. 1, 7. 8, 27. 
The saints referred to were of course the poor believers in 
Jerusalem for whose benefit Paul instituted this collection in 
the several churches which he had founded. 1 Cor. 16, 1-3. 
It is super^mms for me {irepuraov fioi tWiJ to write {to yp6.<^cw, 
the infinitive has the article because it is the subject of the 
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sentence) unto you. Panl had written and was about to write 
stilS further on the subject ; so that t}iis is to be understood as 
only a polite intimation that his writing, so far aa they were 
concerned, was not necessary. They did not need urging. 

2. For I know the forwardness of your mind, for 

which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, that Achaia 
was ready a year ago ; and your zeal hath provoked 
very many. 

The reason why it was superfluous to write to them was 
that they were disposed to act spontaneously. The apostle 
says he knew their foneardnesa of mind, {T-poSv/xiav,) their 
readiness or disposition to give. jPbr which I boast [ip/ Kmf- 
xS/tixi, see U, 30 for the same construction) of you {imip vfiMV, 
for you, to your advantage). Tfieir readiness to give was a 
matter of which Paul at that time boasted to the Macedonians 
among whom he then was. This does not imply that the 
apostle regarded their liberal disposition, an honour to himselt^ 
as though it owed its existence to his agency. We are said 
to boast of the good qualities of a friend when we proclaim 
them to his honour and not our own. That Achaia was 
ready a year ago. This was Paul's boast, All the Christians 
in Acb^a belonged to the church in Corinth, although tbey 
did not all reside in that city. See 1, 1. Was ready, i. e. to 
take part in a collection for the saints. He does not mean 
that wie collection had already been completed, so that nothing 
remained to be done. The context does not justiiy the dis- 
para^ng supposition that PauJ, to excite the emulation of the 
Macedonian Christians, had overstated the fact as to the Corin- 
thians, representing them as having already a year ago made 
their collection. Tlie readiness to which he here refers is the 
readiness of purpose. They were fully prepared to take part 
in the work. Others say the apostle had told the Macedoni- 
ans that the Corinthians had made their collection and were 
ready to hand over the money. Those who have euflicient 
respect for themselves not to apeak disrespectfully of the 
apostle, say that be truly beheved this to be the fact, and was 
now solicitous that the Corinthians should not flilsify his asser- 
tion by being unprepared. Others, however, as Ruckert, (and 
in a measure De Wette,) represent the apostle as dishonestly 
telling to the Macedonians that the Corinthians had made 
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their collection, and now to save Lis credit, he 
latter to Snish the work before he and his Macedonian fi-ieuda 
arrived. The whole body of Paul's epistles is a refutation of 
this interpretation. No man who is capable of receiving the 
true impress of his exalted character can suppose him guiltjf 
of false statement or diiplioity. What he told the Macedoni- 
ans was simply that the Corinthians were pr^Hzred. What 
preparation is meant is plain from the context. It consisted 
in their irpoSv/iia, their alacrity of mind to take part in the 
work. A year ago, 8, 10. And your zeal, i. e. your irpo^ftCa, 
alacrity, in this buaneas. The words are 6 li v/iJov i^Ko?, where 
the Ik may be considered redundant, as our translators have 
assumed it to he ; or, it may be omitted from the test, as by 
Lachmann ; or, the meaning is, the zeal which emanated from 
you. This last ia to be preferred. Ifath provoked. The 
word iptSi^tiv means to excite, whether the feeling called into 
e.tercise be good or bad. In Col. 3, 21, fethers are cautioned 
not to provoke their children. Here the meaning is that the 
zeal of the Corinthians had excited the zeal of others. Very 
many, t<w jrXtCova^, the majority, the greater number. Acts 
19, 32. It was not every individual of tho Macedonian Chris- 
tians, but the majority of them, whom the zeal of the Corin- 
thians had excited. 



3. Yet have I sent the "brethren, lest our boasting 
of you should be in vain in this behalf; that, as I said, 
ye may be ready. 

If the connection is with v, 1, the Si here answers to the 
/itV there. 'There ia no need to write, but I send, &c.' The 
reference, however, may be to v. 2. 'I boasted of your prep- 
aration, but lest my boasting be falsified, I send, &C.' TAe 
brethren, viz., Titua and his two companions, who were about 
to proceed to Corinth to attend to this matter. Lest our 
boasting of you be in vain, Kwo^Sfl, be proved unfounded, 
1 Cor. 9, 15, i.e. shown to be an empty boast. In this behalf. 
Paul did not fear that the good account which he had given 
of the Corinthians in other matters should be contradicted by 
the faets, but only m this one at^r of the collection for tho 
poor. That, as J mid, ye may be ready. This clause is pai'- 
allel with the preceding. 'I sent the brethren that my boast- 
ing be not found vain, i, e, I sent theni that ye may be ready.' 
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It appears from a, 10 that the Corinthians had avowed the 
purpose to make a collection for the poor at Jerusalem, and 
had actually begun the work a year ago. Paul had mentioned 
this fact to the Macedonians, telling them that the Corinthi- 
ans were ready to do their part in this business. He now 
Bends Titus and the brethren that the work may at once be 
completed, and his boasting of them prove to be true. It is 
plain that he could not have told the Macedonians that the 
collection at Corinth had already been made, becanse he not 
only knew that such was not the fact, but he in this very pas- 
sage refers to the work as yet to be accomplished. lie could 
hardly say, ' I told the Macedonians you had made your col- 
lection a year ago and had the money all ready to hand over,' 
at the very moment he was urging them to collect it. The 
ample fact is that be had said the Corinthians were ready to 
do their part in this business, and he begged them to do at 
once what they intended to do, lest his boasting of their 
readiness {TrpoSvixw.) should prove to have been unfounded. 
There is nothing in this inconsistent with perfect trathfulness 
and open-hearted fairness. 

4. Lest haply if they of Macedonia come with me, 
and find you unprepared, we (that we say not, ye) 
should be ashamed in this same confident boasting. 

Paul was attended from city to city by travelling com- 
panions, who conducted him on his way and ministered to 
him. 1 Cor. 16, 6. Rom. 15, 24. Acts 17, 14. 15._ &c. As he 
was now in Macedonia it was in accordance with the usual 
custom that Macedonians should attend him to Corinth. 
Iftftey come with me, tav (XSmo-iv, s^oH have come, i. e. 'Lest 
when they come and find you unprepared, i. e. unprepared to 
do what a year ago you professed your readiness to do, we 
{that we say not, you) should lie ashamed. The feilure would 
indeed be a cause of shame to the Corinthians, but he delicate- 
ly substitutes himself. He appeals to their better feeluiga 
when he calls upon them to save him from mortification, in- 
stead of exhorting them to save themselves from disgrace, 
Jn this same confident boastiny. The words t^ Kau;(^eu)! are 
omitted by almost all the recent editors from Griesbach down. 
They are not found in the MSS. B, C, D, F, G, or the ancient 
versions. They probably were added by a transeiiber from 
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11,17. These words being omitted, the text stands, iv rg imtir- 
rdijci Tavrr), in t/its cof^fidmice, i. e. ashamed in relation to this 
confidence. Comp. Ileb. 3, 14. 11, 1. Others take the word 
in the sense of neffotium, " in this thing," which is not only 
unnecessary, but contrary to usage. 

5. Therefore I thought it necessary to exhort the 
brethren, that they would go before unto you, and 
make up beforehand your bounty, whereof ye had no- 
tice before, that the same might be ready, as (a matter 
of) bounty, iftid not as (of) covetousness. 

STierefore, i. e. in order to avoid the mortification of his 
boasting being proved vmn. I thought it necessary to,exhort 
the brethren, (Titus aud his companions,) that they would go 
before ; {irapoxaXiiToj. — tva, as in 8, 6, and often elsewhere, a/a 
is used after verbs signifying to ask, exhort, <fcc., in the sense 
of »ri.) Wovld go before, i. e. before Paul and his Macedoni- 
an companions. And make up beforehand, TrpoKaTapritruxn, a 
word not found in the Greek writers, and occurring in the 
New Testament only in this passage. The ample verb means, 
to put fully in order, to complete. This the brethren were to 
do in reference to the collection, before Paul's arrival. Your 
bounty, t^v tiXoyiav ii/iMV, yotif Uessing. The word is used 
m the sense both of benediction and benefeetion. The latter 
is clearly its meaning here, as perhaps also in Rom. 15, 29 ; 
see alsoEph. 1, 3,andintheLXX.Gen.33, 11. Judges 1, 15. 
1 Sam. 25, 27, &a So in English, a blessing is either a prayer 
ibr good, or the good itself. Whereof ye had notice before. 
Ifere the reading is donbtful. The common text has Trpoxa- 
Tif/yH^ivriv, announced beforehand. Not, however, as our 
translation has it, announced to you, but to others. The 
beneiaction before spoken of, i. e. of which so much has been 
said. Almost all the critical editions read TrpoiTnjyycXfLaniv, 
promised beforehand, 'your promised benefection.' And this 
gives a better sense, as the apostle was urging them to do 
what they had promised, TTiat the same might be ready as a 
matter of bounty y our<i« <us tvkoylav, so as a blessing, i. e. as 
something worthy of the name. This may mean, 'worthy of 
the name because the fruit of love ; ' or, because given freely ; 
or, because rich, abundant. This last is to be preferred be- 
cause of the antithesis between tiXoyia and vXtovtila, because 
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of the explanation in v. 6, and because cheerfulness in giving 
ie afterwards enforced. And not as of eovetousneas ; literally, 
not as covet oTisness, i, e. not such a gift as betrays the avarice 



6. But this (I say), He which soweth sparingly, 
shall reap also sparingly ; and he which soweth bounti- 
fully, sliall reap also bountifully. 

The worda toSto Se, but this, are eonimonly and most natu- 
rally explained by snpplying some such words as J say, or, 
consider. Others take them as the accusative absolute; 'as 
to this, however.' Meyer unnaturally makes tovto the object 
of tnreLptov, ' He who SOWS this sparingly, &c.' That is, in oth- 
er cases it may be different, but in this spiritual sowing, in 
this seed of good deeds, the rule always nolds good. Onr 
version gives a simple and suitable sense. The only question 
of doubt in the verse is the meaning of the words for' tikaymn, 
which our translators have rendered adverbially, hountifuUy, 
' He that sows bountifully, shall reap also bountifully.' This 
undoubtedly is the meaning as determined by the antithesis, 
' He that sows i^tSojieviue sparingly, and he that sows lir <vXo- 
yi'ats hountifully.'' But the question is how to get that sense 
out of the words, which literally mean with blessings. ' He 
that sows with blessings, shall reap with blessings.' The force 
of the preposition ct-i with the dative in this place may be ex- 
plained after the analogy of such passages as Rom. 4, 18. 
1 Cor. 9, 10 ; <V ikiriSi, with hope, as expressing the condition 
under which any thing is done; or after the analogy of such 
places as Rom. S, 14, em, rui ofiouo/iaTi, ajier the similitude, as 
expressing the rule a^icording to which it is done. In either 
case the preposition and noun may express an adverbial quali- 
fication. In this case therefore, ht' tvhtyiais, ad n&rmam bene- 
fieiorum, as Wahl translates it, may, as the context requires, 
mean kindly, freely, or bountifully. Here, as just stated, the 
antithesis with ^ciSo^erow requires the last, viz., bountifully 
The sentiment here expressed is the same as in Prov. 11, 24, 
" There is that scattereui and yet increaseth ; and there is that 
withholdetb more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty," 
It is comprehended also in the wider truth taught in Gal. 6, 7. 
Our Lord teaches the same doctrine, Luke 6, 38, " Give and it 
shall be given unto you, &e." Matt. 10, 41, and often else- 
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where. It is edifying to notice the difference between tlie 
divine wisdom and the wisdom of men. As the proper motive 
to acts of benevolence is a desire for the happiness of others 
and a regard to the will of God, human wisdom says it is 
wrong to. appeal to any selfish motive. The wisdom of Glod, 
while teaching the entire abnegation of self, and reamring a 
man even to hate his own life when in conflict with the glory 
of God, tells all who thus deny themselves that they thereby 
most effectually promote their own interests. He that loses 
his life shall save it. He that does not seek his own, shall best 
seoure his own. He that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 
There can, however, be no hypocrisy in this matter. It is not 
the man who pretends to deny himself, to humble himself, or 
to seek the good of others rather than his own, while he acta 
from a regard to self, who is to be thna rewarded. It is only 
those who Mneerely postpone themselves to others, who shall 
be preferred before them. We may thence learn that it is 
right to present to men the divinely ordaiaed consequences of 
their actions as motives to control their conduct. It is right 
to tell men that obedience to God, devotion to his glory and 
the good of others, will effectually promote their own welfare. 

7. Every man according as he purposeth in his 
heart, (so let hira give ;) not grudgingly, or of necessi- 
ty : for God loveth a cheerful giver. 

Though he wished them to give bountifully, he desired 
them to do it freely. Let eaeb one give as he purposes in hie 
heart, i. e. as he cordially, or with the consent of the heart, 
determines. This stands opposed to what follows, and, there- 
lore, is explained by it. Not grudgingly, Ik Xinnjs, not out of 
sorrow ; i. e. let not the gift proceed out of a reluctant state 
of mind, grieving after what is g^ven as so much lost. Or of 
neeessity, i. e. constrained by dreumstances to ^ve, when you 
prefer not to do it. Many gifts are thus given sorrowfully, 
where the giver is induced to give by a regard to public 
opinion, or by stress of conscience. This reluctance spoils the 
gift. It loses all its fragrance when the incense of a free and 
joyfiil spirit is wanting. For God loveth a olieerful giver; 
IXapov Senjv, a joyful giver, one to whom giving is a dehght, 
who does it with hilarity. The pasa^e is quoted from Prov. 
22, 9, where the Hebrew means, "A good eye shall be 
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blcHsed," The LXX. renders the words quoad senium, Mpj. 
iXapov KOI Strrrp' eCAoyet o Jeds ; a vemoii wliioh Paul adopts for 
substance. God blesses, loves, delights La, the joyous giver. 
Let not, therefore, those who give reluctantly, or from stress 
of circumstances, or to secure merit, imagine that mere giving 
is acceptable to God. Unless we feel it is an honour and a 
joy to give, God does not accept the offering. 

8. And God (is) able to make all grace abound 
toward you ; that ye, always having all sufficiency in 
all (things), may abound to every good work. 

From this verse to the 11th, the apostle assures them that 
the liberal and cheeriii! giver will always have something to 
give. God is able. The sacred writers often appeal to the 
power of God as a ground of confidence to his people. Rom. 
16, 25. Eph. 3, 20. Jude 24. Tliis is done especially when 
we are called iipon to believe something which is contrary to 
the natural course of things. Giving is, to the natural eye, 
the way to lessen our stoi-e, not to increase it. The Bible 
saya it is the way to increase it. To believe this it is only 
necessary to believe in the power, providence, and promise 
of God. God is able to make the pai-adox, "he that scatter- 
oth, increaseth," prove true, Ck>d is able to tnaiee all graae 
abound; x'H^"' favour, gift, whether temporal or spiritual, or 
both, depends on the context. Here the reference is clearly 
to eai-thly good ; that kind of good or fevour is intended 
which enables those who receive it to give abundantly. The 
idea, therefore, obviously is, ' God is able to increase your 
wealth.' Thai ye, having all sufficiency in all things. The 
expression here is striking, ev Travrl jra^^or* ira<rar, in (^things, 
always-, all. Grod is able so to enrich you that you shall have 
in every respect, at aD times, all kinds of sufficiency. The 
word is aifnifiKCiav, which evei-ywhere else means contentment. 
This sense Grotius, Meyer and others retain here. ' That hav- 
ing full contentment,' i. e. being ftiUy satisfied and not craving 
more, you may, &c. This, however, is not so well suited to 
the context, and especially to the qualifying words, iv iravji 
It is 'a competency in every thing' of which the apostle 
speaks. That ye may <d)<Hind, ^epunrt-itp-t, may have abund- 
ance. Phil. 4, 18, The word is used transitively in the first 
clause of the verse and intransitivelv in the last. ' God is able 
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to cause your riches to ubound, that ye luay have abiiudanue 
to every good work ; ' tis ira.v Ipyov ayu^df, in reference to, sc 
as to be able to perform every good work. The lo^cal con- 
nection is not with the intermediate participial clause, ' that 
having sufficiency, ye may have abundance,' but with the first 
clause, ' God is able to cause your resources to abound, that 
ye may have abundance.' The participial clause expresses 
simply what, notwithstanding their liberality, would be the 
result. Having (i. e. still having) a competency for yourselves, 
ye will have abundance for every good work. There is an- 
other interpretation of this passage which the English version 
naturally suggests. *That ye may abound in every good 
work,' But this the Greek will not admit ; because it is tk 
-itHv, K.T.X; and not Iv iravrl, k.t.X. Sec 1 Cor. 15, 58. Besides, 
the other interpretation is better suited to the context. 

9. As it is written, He hath dispersed abroad ; he 

hatli given to the poor : his righteousness remaiiieth 
forever. 

Tlie connection is with the last clause of the preceding 
versG. Paul had said that he who gives shall have abundance 
to give. This is precisely what is said in Psalm 112. Of the 
man who fears God it is there said, "Wealth and riches shall 
be in his house." " He showeth favour, and lendeth." "He 
hath dispei'sed, he hath given to the poor ; his righteousness 
endureth forever," The main idea the apostle designs to pre- 
Kent as having the sanction of the word of Grod is, that he who 
is liberal, who disperses, scatters abroad his gifts with free- 
handed generosity, as a man scatters seed, shall always have 
abundance. And this the Psalmist expressly asserts. It may 
be said that this is not in accordance with experience. We 
do not always see liberality attended by riches. This is a 
dilBculty not peculiar to this ease. The Bible is full of decla- 
rations concerning the blessedness of the righteous, and of the 
providential favours which attend their lot. This Psalm says, 
" Wealth and riches," or, as the LXX. and Vulgate have it, 
"Glorvand riches shall be in their house;" and our Lord 
says, that those who forsake all for him shall in this life re- 
ceive an hundred-fold, houses, lands, Ac. Mark 10, 30. These 
passages were not deigned to be taken literally or applied 
universally. They teach three things. 1st, The tendency of 
things, it is the tendency of righteousness to produce bless- 
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edness, as it is the tendetiey of evil to produce misery. 2A 
'The general course of divine providence, God ia his provi- 
dence does as a jifeneral rule prosper the diligent and bless 
the lighteous. Honesty is the best policy, w a maxim even 
of worldly wisdom. 3d. Even in this life righteousness pro- 
duces a hundi-ed-fold more good than unrignteousness does. 
A righteous man is a hundred-fold more happy than a wicked 
man, other things being equal. A good man is a hundred-fold 
more happy in sickness, in poverty, ia bereavement, than a 
wicked man in the same circumstances. It is, therefore, ac- 
cording to Scripture, a general law, that he tiiat seattereth, 
increaseth; he that gives shall h.ave wherewith to give. 

-ffw righteousness (i. e. the righteousness of the man who 
gives to the poort endureth forever. The word SutaiomVi;, 
righteousness, m Sciiptare, k often used in a comprehensive 
sense, including all moral excellence ; and often in a restricted 
sense for rectitude or justice. When used in the comprehen- 
sive sense, it depends on the context what particular torm of 
goodness is intended. To return a poor man's pledge is an 
act of Suicxiotniw), Deut, 24, 13 ; so is giving alms. Matt. 6, 1 
(where the true reading is StKowcru'i^jv, and not iKeiiii.o<rvvriv). 
In like manner the " glory of Gkid " may mean the sum of his ■ 
divine perfections, or his wisdom, power, or mercy, as special 
forms of his glory, as the context requires. In this passage it 
is plain that righteousness means general excellence or virtue, 
as manifested in beneficence. And when it is SMd that his 
beneficence shall continue forever, the implication is tliat he 
shaD always have wherewith to be beneficent. And this is 
here the main idea. He shall always be prosperous; or, as it 
is expressed at the close of v. 8, he shall have abundance lor 
every good work. Forever is equivalent to (dwarn, as tts t<iv 
alSim IS often used for indefinite duration. whether the 
duration be absolutely without limit, or wliethcr the limit bo 
unknown or undetermined, depends in each case on the nature 
of the thing spoken of, and on the analogy of Scripture. 

10. Now, he that ministeretli seed to the sower, 
both minister bread for (your) food, and multiply your 
seed sown, and increase the fruits of your righteous- 
ness. 

JVt«o ,- &4 is continuative. God is able to give you abuiid- 
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aace, ami he will do it. This veree is a declaratioii, and not a 
wish. Our translation, which makes it a prayer, is founded 
on the Elzevir, or common text, which reads x^PW""*^ vXijSv- 
vat, av^irai in the optative, instead of the futures x°PW^^^ 
vkiiSwci, av^a-a, whioh are supported by a great preponder- 
ance of authorities, and are adopted by Griesbach, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and by the great majority of editors. The sense 
expressed by the future forms is also better suited to the .con- 
text. Paul's desire was to produce the conviction in the 
minds of the Corinthians, which he hunself so strongly felt, 
that no man is the poorer for being liberal. The ground of 
this conviction was twofold; the expUdt promise of God, and 
his character and general mode of dealing with men. _He that 
ministereth seed to the sower / h iirixpptjywv, he whose preroga- 
tive and wont it is to supply seed to the sower. Snch being 
the character and, so to speak, the office of God, Paul was 
sure he would supply the necessities of his giving people. 
The words noX aprov CIS Ppuxnv our translators, after Calvin and 
othei-s, connect with the following clause, and render koi both. 
"Shall both minister bread for food, and multiply, &o." The 
ob\'iously natural construction is with the preceding clause, 
'He that ministereth seed to the sower, and bread for eating,' 
(The word is ^poia-is, eating, and not ^pSiiia,food.) This connec- 
tion is also in accordance with the passage in Is. 55, 10, which 
was evidently in the apostle's mind, and where the words are, 
" Seed to the sower, and bread to the eater." This bountiful 
God wis give and increase yowr seed. Your seed means your 
resources, your wealth, that which you can scatter abroad in 
acts of beneficence, as a sower scattei-s seed. He who fur- 
nishes the husbandman seed for his harvest, will abundantly 
supply you with seed for your harvest. And increase the 
Jruits of ymir righteousness. This is parallel with the pre- 
ceding clause, and means the same thing. ' The fruits of your 
righteousness,' are not the rewards of your righteousness, 
either here or hereafter. But 'your works of righteousness,' 
L e. of beneficence ; the word Sotatoo-vnj having the same sense 
here as hi the preceding clause. As in v. 9, the words " his 
righteousness remmneth forever" mean that the righteous 
shall always have the meana of being beneficent ; so here to 
increase "the fiiiits of your righteousness," means, 'wUl hi- 
crease your means of doing good.' This sense the context 
demands, and the words, in their scriptural sense, readily ad- 
miL The other inteii>ri;tation, however, according to which 
10* 
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"the fruits of your right e ousnesa " mean the reward of your 
righteousness, amounts substantially to the same thing ; for 
the reward of henefieence is, according to the context, the in- 
crease of the means wherewith to be beneficent. 

11. Being enriched in every thing to all bountiful- 
ness, which causeth through us thanksgiving to God. 



(, 9 and 10 are regarded as a parenthesis, 
and this verse is connected with v. 8. "That ye may have 
abundance for every good work — being enriched, &c." But 
this is unnecessary and forbidden by Wie regular connection 
of Ts. e and 10 with v. 8. Others supply the sobstantive verb 
" ye shall bo enriched." Almost all the modern commenta- 
tors assume the iiregular construction of the participle of 
which so many examples oecar both in the New Testament 
and in the classics. See Eph. 4, 2. 3, 11. Col. 2, 2. 3, 16. 
Acts 15, 22, (fee. The connection is therefore with what im- 
mediately precedes. ' God will increase the fruits of your 
righteousness, (i. e, your resources,) being enriched, i, e, so 
that you shall be enriched, &c.' The reference is not to in- 
ward or spiritual riches, but, as the whole context demands, 
to worldly riches, ' If you are liberal, God will give you 
abundance, so that you shaU be rich to all bcmntifulnesa, <is 
Traaav dirXoTrjra. The preposition (ew) expresses the design or 
end for which they shall be enriched, £<yuntifulneag or Uber- 
ality ; the word is QirXonjs, which means sincerity, rightmind- 
ednese. Another example of a general term used in a specific 
sense. See 8, 2. Rom. 15, 12. Which causes through us, i, e. 
by our ministry, Paul had been instrumental in exciting the 
liberaUty of the Corinthians and in effecting the contribution 
for the poor in Jerusalem, and therefore he could say that the 
tftanksgiiiing to God which was thus called forth was thrai^gh 
him. The good effect of the liberality of Christians was not 
limited to the relief of the temporal necessities of their breth- 
ren ; it had the higher effect of promoting gratitude to God. 
On this idea the apostle enlarges in the following verses. 

12, For the administration of this service not only 
supplieth the want of the saints, but is abundant also 
by many thanksgivings unto God. 

Your liberality produces gratitude, for (on), because, ths 
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administration of this service, ^ Samoyia t^^ Aetrmpyiiis tov'jtjs. 
This may mean, 'The administration by me of this service of 
yours, i. e. this benefaction of yours, which is a service ren- 
dered to God and bis people.' It is a Xa-rovpyia ; properly a 
pubhc service, bnt always in the New Testament (except per- 
haps Phil. 2, 30) a religious service such as was rendered by 
the priests in the temple, Luke 1, 23. Heb. 8, 6. 9, 21 ; or by 
the Christian ministry, Phil, 2, 17. Comp. Rom. 1, 9. Or, it 
may mean, ' The service which you render by this benefaction,' 
The SiaKovw, miniati^, or sei'vice, consisted in the Xarovpyia, 
the contribution, 'ftis suits better with v, 13, where SoiKoi'ia 
is used for what the Corinthians did, not for wliat Paul did. 
Not ordy auj^lieth. The Greek is somewhat peculiar; iurX 
vpatjavajrXinxnxra, it is not only fully compensatory . . . but it is 
{TrtpuTtreumiiTo) overjlowinff ; the participles being used as ad- 
jectives expressing the quality of the thing spoken of. The 
want of the saints. Their necessities are not only supplied, 
bnt your service overflows, or is abundantly productive of 
good; bp means of many thanksgivings to Ood ; tu .Se^ de- 
pending on (S^japwTUflv as in verse 11. 

13. While by the experiment of this ministration 
they glorify God for yonr professed subjection unto the 
gospel of Christ, and for (your) liberal distribution unto 
them, and unto all (men). 

There is the same irreguhirity of grammatical construction 
in this verse as in v. 11; the participle ho^almm^ here referring 
to TToAAfif, as there 5rXoin-i^o/*ewM to u/tiuv. The sense is, 'JVIany 
thank God, glorifying him (Sia t$s SoKtfi^s r^s Suutovios rainp) 
on the occasion of the evidence offered by this sei-vice.' The 
preposition Sui here expresses the oocasioiial, not the instrn- 
niental, or rational cause. It is neither throug}t, nor, on ac- 
count of, but simply by, i, e. occaaoned by. The simplest 
explanation of SoKija-^, in this passage, is proof, or evidence ; 
and the genitive, Suucwias, is the genitive of apportion. The 
service was the proo£ The thing proved by tlie service ren- 
dered by the Corinthians to their poor brethren, is what is 
mentioned in the sequel, viz., then- obedience and their fellow- 
ship with the SEunts, Meyer makes Swtiji^ mean indoles speo- 
tata, the nature, or inteiiial character. "From the nature of 
this service," whei-eby it proved itself to be genuine, or what 
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the Clirlstian spirit demanded, Calvin's explanation is, Speci- 
men idoneum probandse Corinthiorum caritati, quod erga fra- 
tres procu! remotos tarn liberales erant ; which amounts very 
much to what is implied in the first interpretation mentioned. 
They glorify God for your professed subjection. The words 
are, «ri rp iiroT-ayn Ttyi oftoXoyi'iw vjiSiv ; on account of obedience 
to your confession. 'OfioXoyia is always in the New Testament 
used for the profession, or confession, of Christianity. 1 Tim. 
6,12. Heb. 3, 1, 4,14. 10,23. Beza, whom our translators 
follow, gives the genitive the force of the participle, ^o/fesset? 
obedience, i. e. obedience which you profess. Others make it 
the genitive of the source, "the obedience which flows from 
your confesMon;" others again make it the genitive of the 
object, "obedience to your confession." This gives the best 
sense, and agrees beat with the analogous expression, " obedi- 
ence of Christ," 10, 5, To the gospel of Christ, tis ^lay. 
These words, it is said, cannot properly be constructed either 
with \moTa,y^ or with o/ioXoyt'as, because neither vawoo-tno nor 
biLoKayioi is ioilowed by <w. On this account Meyer connects 
the clause in question with Soi<i£oi'T<s, ' they praise God — in 
reference to the gospel' But this is forced, and does not 
agree with the following clause ; as there, tk Travras, if con- 
nected with So^aJtifTes, gives no definite sense. De Wette 
connects (Es tvay. with what precedes, 'Your confession — as it 
concerns the gospel.' And for your liberal distribution unto 
them, and unto aU. This is the second ground of praise to 
God. The words are dirAon/rt r^s KoanovUui, the sincerity of 
your fellowship. These general terms may, if the context re- 
quired, be taken in the specific sense, "hbcrality of your con- 
tribution," as is done hy our translators; or they may be 
understood in their wider and more natural sense. The 
ground on which the s^nts at Jerusalem would praise God 
was the manifestation of the Christian fellowship which the 
CoiTuthians cherished not only for them, but for all believers. 
It was the consciousness of the communion of saints — the as- 
surance that believers, however separated, or however distin- 
gaished as Jews and Gentiles, bond or free, are one body in 
Christ, that called forth their prmse to God, And, therefore,' 
the apostle says it was the ((coivtufia) fellowship of the Corinthi- 
ans not only towards them, (the saints in Jerusalem,) but 
towards aU believers, that was the ground of their prmse. 
See Phih 1, 5, for an example of icoixmia, followed by tis, as it 
is in this verse. 
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14. And by their prayer for you, which long after 
you, for the exceeding grace of God in you. 

This verse admits of a threefold construction. It may be 
connected witli v. 12, St^irti being parallel with Sti ttoXXSv tvx. 
' Your liberality is abundant, or ovei-flowing, (irtpiaaevowa,) 
through many thanksgivings — and by their prayer for you.' ' 
That IS, our liberahty is prodttctive of abundant good, not 
only by calling forth thanka^ving to God, but also by leading 
the objects of your kindness to pray for you. This is a fuU 
compensation. The prayers and blessings of the poor are 
their benefections to the rich, descending on them as the dew 
on Hermon. Or the connection may be with So^o^on-t? in v, 
13. 'They glorify God for your obedience, . . , and by their 
prayer.' But in this case, the natural meaning would be, 
(8eij<ra being co-ordinate with wroray^), * They glorify God for 
your subjection — and for their prayer,' This does not give a 
good sense. Believers do not glorify God for their prayers. 
Others, as Meyer, taife avrSiv Iwi-h-o^ovvtiov together as the 
genitive absolute, and km, not as and, but also. ' You (Co- 
rinthians) manifest your fellowship for them — they also with 
prayer for you earnestly longing for you.' This gives a perti- 
nent sense. The first mentioned explanation is, however, 
generally preferred. I^or the exceeding grace of God in you. 
That is, on account of, (SiA t^ X'V"''.) t^^ surpassing grace, or 
lavour of God manifested towards or upon you {i$ vfiiv) ; in 
that he had rendered them so liberal, and so filled them with 
a Christian spiiit. 

15. Thanks (be) unto God for his unspeakable 

gift. 

According to Calvin, and perhaps the majority of com- 
mentators, the gifl to which Paul refers, is that spoken of in 
the context, viz., the grace bestowed on the Corinthians, or 
the good effect anticipated from their liberality. Confident 
that the Corinthians would be liberal, and that their liberality 
would excite the gratitude of their suffering brethren, and 
cement the union between the Jewish and Gentile converts, 
the apostle breaks forth in this expression of thanksgiving to 
God, for bringmg about so happy a consummation. But the 
language is too strong for this. God's unspeakable gift is his 
Son, This, accordiag to the analogy of Scripture, is that one 
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great, supreme, all-comprehendiug gift, which is here intend- 
ed. This is the more natural, because it is Paul's wont, when 
speaking either of the feeble love, or trivial ^ifts of believers, 
one to another, to refer in contrast to the infinite love and 
unspeakable gift of God in Chiist to us. 8, 9. Eph. 5, 1. It ia 
his habit also to introduce ejaculations of adoration or thanks- 
giving into the midst, or at the close of hia teachings or ex- 
hortations. Rom. 1, 25. 9,5. iCov. 15, 17. iTim. 1, 17. The 
passage, therefore, ought to stand, as we doubt not the vast 
majority of the readera of the Bible understand it, as an out- 
burst of gratitude to God for the gift of his Son. 



CHAPTER X. 



necessily of asserting bis authority and of exerciaing his 
a ihe disobedient, vs. 1-6. Ho confronts his oppoaers 

on of divinely derived power, va. 9-Jl. He shows that 
he claims authority only over tlioao who were committed to his care, 
TB. 12-18. 

Paufs assertion of his authority and vindication of his 
apostolic prerogatives. 

TuK remarkable change in the whole tone and style of this 
portion of the epistle, fi-om the beginning of the 10th chapter 
to near the end of the 13th, has attracted tho attention of 
every careful reader. The contrast between this and the pre- 
ceding portions of the epistle is so great, that some have con- 
cluded that they are sepai-ate letters, written at different 
times and under different cii'cumstances. There is no exter- 
nal authority for this conjecture, and it is not only unneces- 






but inconsistent with the fe«ts of the case. The t 



topics are presented, and there is in 12, 18 reference to the 
nussiou of Titus, spoken of in the earlier chapters. It is an 
adequate explanation of the change in question, that in chs. 
1-9, Paul had in his mind, and was really addressing, the 
fsuthfid and obedient portion of the church, whereas he has 
here in view the unreasonable and wicked false teachers and 
their adherents, who not only made light of his authority, but 
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coiTupted the gospel, which he was appointed to propagate 
and defend. He thei'efore naturally assunaes a tone of author- 
ity and severity. Satisfied of his divine mission, and conscious 
of supernatural power, he cautioned them not to rely too much 
on his forbearance. He was indeed as a man humble, and, if 
they chose, insignificant ; but there was slumbering in his ai-in 
an energy which they would do well not to provoke. He had 
no desire to exercise in Corinth the authority with which 
Christ had invested him for the purpose of bringing down alt 
opposition. He would give them a fair trial, and wait to see 
how far they would be obedient, before he punished their dis- 
obedience, vs. 1-6, They should not judge by appearance, 
or set themselves up on the ground of their timcied advan- 
tages, because whatever they had, he had in larger measure, 
vs. 7. 8. He had no intention to frighten them by his epistles 
— which they said were written in a tone he would not dare 
to assume when present — for they would find that, when oc- 
casion called for it, he could be as bold when present as when 
he was absent, vs. 9-11. They were subject to his apostolic 
authority. He usurped nothing in exercising the powers of 
his office over the churches which he had hiroself founded. 
He did not interfere with the jurisdiction of the other apos- 
tles, or undertake the special oversight of churches founded 
by others. Macedonia and Aehda were within the sphere of 
his operations, and he hoped to preach the gospel far beyond 
those limits in regions where it had never been heard, vs. 
1 2-16. His confidence was not self-confidence, but confidence 
in God. His seif-commendation amounted to nothing, unless 
the Lord commended him. Paul constantly felt that in him- 
self he could do notiiing, but in tiie Lord he could do all 
tilings, vs. 17. 18. 



1 . Now I Paul myself beseech you, by the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ, who in presence (am) 
base among you, but being absent am bold toward 
you. 

He enters without any preamble or circumlocution on his 
new subject, and places himself face to face with his unscrupu- 
lous opponents. He saya, I Paul myself. He usually em- 
ploys the first person plural when speaking of himself. Here, 
and throughout this context, he makes his individuality prorai- 
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nent, in saying I. This is rendered the more emphatic by the 
addition of the word myself; auros iyio, Imyself, the man whom 
you so despise and calumniate. Comp. Gal. 5, 2. Eph. 3, 1. 
Philemon, 19. In this case the expression is so emphatio that 
many suppose that Paul here began to write with his own 
hand ; as though he were so excited, that he seized the pen 
from bis amanuensis, and says, ' I Paul myself now write to 
you.' This, however, is unnecessary, and unsustained by any 
thing in the context. Beseeah you by the meekness and gen- 
tleness of Christ. That is, the meekness and gentleness which 
belonged to Christ, and which, therefore, hia disciples are 
bound to imitate. To beseech by (Sni), is to beseech on ac- 
count of, or out of regard to. The request is enforced by a 
reference to the obligation of Christians to be meek and gen- 
tle as was their Lord, Matt. 11, 29. Is. 42, 2. In Rom. 12, 1, 
we have a similar expression, " I beseech you by the mercies 
of God." See Phil. 2, 1. The words ttpoo'ttts and «jrwi«€ta dif- 
fer very much as our words meekness and gentleness do ; the 
former referring more to the inward virtue, the latter to its 
outward expression. As Christians are bound to be meek and 
gentle, Paul begged the Corinthians not to force him to be 
severe. He describes himself as his opposers described him, 
as craven when present, and a braggart when absent. Who 
in presence am base among you. In presence, kuto Trp6<r<osov, 
coram, before, towards the taee of any one, here opposed to 
Attoiv, absent. The word Tair«vo's, Hterally, fow y then lowly, 
humble. It is commonly used in a good sense. Our Loi-d 
says of himself that he was, Tairavot rg KopSt'^ lowly i?i heart, 
and his followers are always described as the lowly. But the 
word also means downcast, as in 7, 6, and thence it sometimes 
expresses depression when it is the effect of the want of cour- 
age, .This is its'meaning here. But being absent am bold 
towards you. Bold, in the sense opposite to base, or craven. 
This word ^o (5ap^) is commonly used in a good sense, 
5, 6. It is only the context which gives it a different shade 
of meaning. Paul was regarded by his enemies as in heart ii 
oowaivi, and hia boldness as merely assumed when there was 
no danger to confront. Ko one (except Riickert) now be- 
lieves this. True heroism was never more fully exemplified 
than in the life of this apostle, who against numbers, wealth 
and power, always was true to his convictions ; who encoun- 
tered all manner of dangere and sutferinga in the service of 
Christ, aud whose whole conduct showed that he was ready 
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not only to be bound, but to die for tUe name of the Lord 
Jesua. Acts 21, 13, 

3. But I beseech (you), that 1 may not be bold 
when I am present with that confidence, wherewith I 
think to be bold against some, which think of us as if 
we walked according to the flesh. 

The particle {Si), but, serves to resume the exhortation in 
the first clause of v. I. There it is (TropaKoAto i/tos) I exhort 
you, here it is (Seo/Mti) X beseech. This shows that i/^Ss and 
not 3i6v is to be supplied aa the object of the verb. The 
sense is, ' I beseech yen*,'' not, ' I pray God.^ Wliat Panl be- 
seeches of them is, that they would not force him to have 
recourse to severity. Tiiis he expresses by saying, to /i^ mipuv 
Sappijirai, that J may not he bold when present. The article 
(to) serves to render the object of the verb more prominent ; 
and Trapiav is in the nominative because the subject of both 
verbs is the same. To be bold, i. e. to act with decision and 
courage ; to exhibit the cliaracter which the opponents of the 
apostle said he assumed only when absent. With the confi- 
dence, i. e. with the conviction of his right to exercise the au- 
thority which he claimed, and with the consciousnesa of power 
to carry his decisions into efitect. Wherewith I think ; kir/i- 
lofioi, which means to reckon, to reason, and then, as here, to 
purpose. Paul had determined in his own mind that if per- 
suasion failed to bring his opponents to a right state of mind, 
he woald resort to that power with which God had ai-raed 
him to pat down all opposition. Tlie Vulgate gives the word 
Xoyi£,ofiai a passive sense, gtia existimor, ' which I am thought, 
or supposed to assume.' So Luther, " die man mlr zamisset," 
whim men ascribe to rne. Bengel and many other commen- 
tators adopt the same interpretation. This has the advantage 
of giving Aflyi^o^i and the following pai'ticiple Xoyi^o/iefovs 
tlie same sense. But it is objected to this interpretation that 
it would require airiiv to be used. ' The confidence wherewith 
I am thought when aAaent to assume.' The common intei-pre- 
tation, therefore, is to be preferred. To be bold. The word 
is here not 5a^p%ra( as before, but toV^<™'i to dare; to act 
■without fear and without I'Cgard to consequences. Pan! had 
determined, if forced to it, to set his opponents at defiftin'e 
and to ^ct with utter disregard of all they could say or do. 
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The persons agaiDst whom he had determined to exercise this 
seventy, were those who think of us, he says, as if we walked 
according to the flesh. Tlie word flesh sometimes means the 
body, sometimes it expresses the secondary idea of weakness, 
sometimes, and most ffequently in Paul's epistles, our con-upt 
nature. Beza ^ves il here the second of these meanings. 
He understands Paul as describing his opponents as those who 
regarded him as weak and cowardly, or, as invested with 
nothing more than human powers (non alio prjesidio freti, 
quam qnod prie nobis ferimus), so that, as Bengel says, "they 
may despise us with impunity." But this is not only incon- 
sistent with the scriptui-al use of the word "to walk," which, 
in its figurative sense, refers to moral deportment, but also 
with the lamiliar use of the phrase (itara irapKaVaJ^er the flesh. 
See the next verse, and Rom. 8, 1, i. 5. 13. The persons re- 
feiTcd to were those who regarded the apostle not only as an 
ordinary man, but as acting under the control of liis cornijit 
nature, governed by sellisli or malicious feelings, and relyiug 
on himself 



3. For though we walk hi the flesh, we do not war 
after the flesh. 

There is here, so to speak, a play on the word ^sh, which 
is used in somewhat diflerent senses. Paul did mdeed walk 
in the flesh, he was a man, and a mere man, not only invested 
with a body, but subject to all the infinnities of human nature ; 
but he did not war ailer the fle«Ii. What was human and 
worldly neither determined his condact, nor was the gi-onnd 
of his confidence* The phrase to be in t/te flesh has vari- 
ous meanings according to the connection in which it ia used. 
In 1 Tim. 3, 16, it la said, " God was manifested in the flesh," 
i. e. in human nature. In Rom. 8, 6. 9, to be "in the flesh," 
means to be in an unrenewed state. In Phil, 1, 22. 24, "to 
live," or, "to abide in the flesh," means to live, or abide, in 
the body. Here the phrase has substantially, the same mean- 
ing, but with the accessory idea of weakness and exposure to 
temptation, ' Though he was a man, and therefore compassed 
with the infirmities incident to humanity, yet, &c,' " Hie," 
says Calvin, " Ambulare in came signiGcat m mundo versari : 
quod alibi dicit, liabitare in corpore (supra 5, 6), Erat enira 
inclusus in corporis sni ergastulo; sed hoc non impediebat 
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quominus Spiritiis sancti virtus mirifice se exser&ret in ejus 
intirmitate." 

Instead of the general expression " to walk," Paul uBes, in 
the second clause, the more specific term, " to war." We war 
not ; oi oTpttTtvofitSa. SrpaTeu'u) means, to go to war, to make 
a campaign ; arpaTtvoiua means, to serve as a soldier, to flght. 
The war here referred to, is that which the apostle waged 
against error and every thing opposed to the gospel. This 
wai-, he says, he did not conduct (nara <FdpKa) after the Jksh ; 
that is, governed hy the flesh, or relying on it. He was not 
guided by the principles of ordinaiy men, who act under the 
inflnence of their corrupt nature ; neither did he depend for 
success on any thine the flesh _(i. e. human nature) could afford. 
He was Koveraed oy the Spirit and relied upon the Spirit. 
" What Paul says of bimselii ia true of all the iaithfu] ministers 
of ChiTst, They bear about an incomparable treasure in 
earthen vessels. Therefore, although they are compassed 
with infirmities, nevertheless the spiritual power of God is 
resplendent in them,"— Calvin. The connection of this 
verse, as indicated by the particle yap {/or), ia either with 
the middle clause of the preceding verse, ' I am determined 
to be bold towards the opponents of the truth, j^ijr though I 
walk in the flesh, I do not war after the flesh ; ' or, as is often 
the case in Paul's epistles, the ydp refers to a thought omitted. 
' Some think that I walk after the flesh — that is not true — for 
though I walk in the flesh, I do not wai' after it.' The latter 
seems the more natural and forcible. 

4. (Poi- the weapons of our warfare (are) not car- 
nal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds). 

This proves that the main idea intended by warring afto" 
the flesh, is warring with human weapons, relying on human 
resources. In the war in which Paul was engaged, his confi- 
dence was not in himself, not in human reason, not in the 
power of argument or eloquence, not in the resources of cun- 
ning or management, but sunply and only in the supernatural 
power of God. ' We war not after the flesh, for our weapons 
are not carnal.' That is, such as the flesh, or Iiuman nature, 
furnishes, and which therefore in their own nature are carnal, 
or human. By v>eap<yns is, of course, to be understood all the 
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means wJitch the apostle emploj'ed in the deleiicc and propa- 
gation of the truth. Those means, he says, were mighty 
through Qod. The words are Surara rui Siw, which are van- 
ously explained. Some, as Beza, Grotius and others, give the 
dative the force of the ablative — mighty by God — <^atu Det, 
as Erasmus expresses it. Others regard the expression aa a 
Hebraio superlative. Others say the meaning is, mighty /or 
God, i. e, for his use, weapons which are powerful in his hand. 
The common explanation is, ' mighty to God,' L e, such means 
aa even God himself regards as mighty ; mighty in his estimar 
tion. Of Nineveh it is said it was, jtoXas /teyaXij r<p 5«ip, a city 
great to God, a version which strictly answers to the Hebrew. 
Reference is also made to Acts 7, 20, where Moses is said to 
have been aimto's nf 3«^, beautiful to God, i. e, in his sight ; 
and 2 Peter 3, 14. These weapons were divinely powerful to 
the pulling down of strong holds, jt^os KoAaipurai 6x>ipv)iia.T<av. 
The last word is most appropriately rendered strong holds, as 
it is fi'om oj(upos (from tx^i haltbar, wliat may be held, what 
is secure from assault. The opposeis of the gospel felt that 
they were so entrenched, so protected by the fortresses which 
they occupied, that they despised the ministers of Christ and 
derided their efforts. What these strong-holds were the 
apostle tells us in what follows. This verse is properly 
marked as a parenthesis, not only in our version, but in al- 
most all the critical editions of the Greet Testament, because 
the grammatical construction of v. 5 connects it immediately 
with V. 3. 

5. Casting down imaginations, and every high thing 
that esalteth itself against the Itnowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thouglit to the obedience 
of Christ. 

As just intimated, the participle Ko^aipovirre; {pulling 
down) depends on the verb uTpnTeilo/iiaa at the end of v, 3. 
' We war — pulling down, &c.' According to this view v. 3 ia 
parenthetical. Ruckert, De Wette and others, however, on 
the ground that v, 4 contains the main idea, which is carried 
out in V. 8, prefer considering the construction of the passage 
as irregular, the participle being used here as in 9, 11. 13. 
They therefore connect this verse with what immediately pre- 
cedes. ' Our weapons are mighty — in that we pull down, &c.' 
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What the apostle was thus confident he could east down were 
imaginations (Xoyw/iovs), thoughts, i. e. the opiniona, or con- 
victions of those who set themselves and the deduetiona of 
their own reason against the truth of God. Compare 1 Cor. 
1, 17-31, and Rom. 1, 21-23. And every high thing (^i/'ui/ia), 
every tower, or fortress ; the same as oxupuiixa. in v. 4. Not 
persons, but thoughts, are intended by this figure. It is every 
thing which the pride of human reason. exaJta against the 
knowledge of God; i. e. that revelation of himself which God 
has made in the gospel. 1 Cor. 3, 18-20. The conflict to 
which the apostle here refers is that between truth and error, 
between the wisdom of God and the wisdom of the world. 
When the gospel was first proclaimed it found itself in conflict 
with all the forms of religion and philosophy then prevailing 
among men. To the wise of this world tne gospel appeared 
as foolishness. It was, however, the wisdom and power of 
God. The conflict then begun has continued ever since, and 
is now as deadly as at any former period. Men of science 
and philosophers are as coiident in their conclusions, and as 
much disposed to exalt themselves, or their opinions against 
the knowledge of God as ever. There is no doubt as to the 
issue of this contest. It is a contest between God and man, 
in which, of course, God must prevail. The instructive lesson 
wliich the apostle designs here to incnlcate is, that this war- 
fare must not be conducted on the part of the advocates of 
the gospel, with carnal weapons. They must not rely upon 
their own resources and attempt to overcome their enemies 
by argument. They must not become philosophers and turn 
the gospel into a philosophy. This would be to make it a hu- 
man conflict on both sides. It would be human reason against 
human reason, the intellect of one man against the intellect of 
another man. Paul told the Corinthians in )iis former epistle, 
that he did not appear among them as a philosopher, but as a 
witness; he came not with the words of man's wisdom; he 
did not rely for success on his powers of argument or of per- 
suasion, but on the demonstration of the bpirit. The faitli, 
which he laboured to secure, was not to be founded on the 
wisdom of men, bat on the power of God ; not on arguments 
addressed to the nnderstandiug, but on the testimony of God. 
That testimony has the same effect which intuition has. It 
reveals the truth to the mind and conscience as self-evident; 
and therefore it cannot be resisted, A rationalistic Christian, 
a philosophizing theologian, therefore, lays aside the divine 
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for tho human, the wiadom of God for tlie wisdom of men, 
the infinite and infallible for the finite and fatlible. The suc- 
cess of the gospel depends on its being presented, not as the 
word of man, but as the word of God ; not as something to 
be proved, but as something to be believed. It was on this 
principle Paul acted, and hence he was in no degree intimi- 
dated by the number, the authority, the ability, or the learn- 
ing of his opponents. He was confident that he conld cast 
down all their proud imaginations, because he relied not on 
liimself but on God whoae messenger he was. 

And bringing into captivity every thought, kS.v vo'ij/ia. 
This word means either thought, or the mind, that which 
thinks. 3, 14. 4, 4. Phil. 4, 7, Hence it may be translated 
thought, as it is in our version ; or as in the Vulgate, " omnem 
intelfectum," eveay undersfaruling, and by Luther, "alle Ver- 
nunft." Although the modern commentators make an outcry 
against this latter translation, it really differs little from the 
former. It does not matter much whether we say that human 
reason must be subjected, or that all the products of human 
reason (every thought) must be subjected. It amounts to the 
same thing. Both forma of statement are equally true. It is 
the indispensable condition of salvation that our understand- 
ing should be brought into captivity, led submissive, as though 
bound, into the ob^ience of Ohrist, cis ttjv vTrwcoiiv tov XpurroE. 
Agreeably to the figure in the context, the obedience of Christ 
is conceived of as a place, or fortress, into which the captive 
is led. The sense is the same as the dative, t^ vTraKofj tov Xpur- 
TOV, would have expressed. We must renounce dependence 
on our own understanding and submit implicitly, as obedient 
children, to the teaching of Christ. He who would be wise, 
must become a fooL 1 Cor. 3, 18. 

0. And having in a readiness to revenge all diso- 
bedience, when your obedience is fulfilled. 

And having in a readiness y ev iroifu^ tjjiwres, holding our- 
selves ready, i. e. being ready. He had the ability and the 
determination to do what he declares he would do. Com- 
pare CTo^uus ex'^ 12,14. The participle tx°^« ^ connected 
by Kai with Ka3tujiowT<s of the preceding verse. ' We war — 
casting down all that opposes itself— and ready, &e.' To 
avenge all disobedience / ixSiKija-ai, to maintain, or to exact 
justice, or satisfaction, to punish. All disobedience, i. e. every 
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case of disobedience. The gospel, being the word of God, is 
divinely efficacious, and is certain ultimately to triumph over 
all opposition. This, however, does not imply that all will 
obey it. In the apostolic churches, there were those who cor- 
rupted the word of God, Judaizing or philosophizing teachers 
and their followers, who refused to obey the truth. Such 
persons Paul announced his ability and his determination to 
punish. They were in the charch, for what, he said in his 
former epistle, have I to do to judge them that are without ? 
1 Cor, 5, 12. They had voluntarily snbmitted themselves to 
his jurisdiction, and he therefore had a legitimate authority 
over them. What was the nature of the punishment which 
he threatened, he does not intimate. It may be that he pur- 
posed nothing more than excommunication. The iact, how- 
ever, that the apostles were armed with supernatural power, 
that they exercised that power for the punishment of offend- 
ers, 1 Cor. 5, 5. 1 Hm, 1, 20, and the whole tone of the pas- 
sage are in favour of the assmnption that Paul was determined 
to use all the means at his command to suppr^s the insolence, 
and to destroy the power of the corrupters of the truth in 
Corinth. He gives what he had said a special application by 
adding, xoJien your obedience is fulJiUed. That is, he would 
not resort to severity until all other means had &iled, and nn- 
til it had become fully manifest who among the Corinthians 
would submit to God, and who would persist in their disobe- 



7. Do ye look on tliing3 after the outward, appear- 
ance? If any man trust to himself that he is Christ's, 
let him of himself think this again, that, as he (is) 
Christ's, even so (are) we Christ's. 

Abrupt transitions are characteristic of this epistle. Paul 
having in the preceding verses so strongly asserted his apos- 
tolic authority and supernatural power, turns to those who 
denied the validity of his claims, and calls upon them to give 
a reason for skepticism. He was thus led to vindicate his 
title to the apostolic office and to his special jurisdiction over 
the church of Corinth. This vindication eatonds to 12, 18. 
After which he resumes the snbject broached in the preceding 
verses of this chapter, viz., what he purposed to do when he 
ttgain visited Connth. 
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Do ye look on things after the outward appearance f tu 
Kara ffpotronroi' |SX«r«Te. ThiB clause may be taken interroga- 
tively, as by most commentators, or imperatively, or declara- 
tively. If mterrogatively, the sense may be, 'Do ye regard, 
or take into view, only what is external ? Do you judge of 
me from my personal appearance, manner, and speech?' It 
would seem tliat a jadgment founded on euoli grounds as 
these, led the felse teachers to regard the apostle with con- 
tempt. Or, the meaning is, ' Do you regard only external 
advantages? Such as being a minister of Christ, being a He- 
brew, an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, &c.' 11, 22. In 
favour of this view is the use of wpocranrov in this epistle, 5, 12. 
11,1. SeealsoMatt. 22, 16. Mark 13,14; the parallel passage 
in 11, 18 (where Kara t^p aapxa answers to Kara jrpoo-unroi' here) ; 
and the context, which goes to show that the things which 
Paul's opponents regarded, and on which they prided them- 
selves, were their supposed extei-nal advantages. Those who 
take ^KfTTfTt as imperative - understand the passage thus: 
'Look at what is before yonr eyes, i. e. at what is evident to 
all. If you are thns and so, ho am I.' Calvin and others take 
th e verb as in the indicative, ' Ye do regard what is extenial 
— and therefore despise me.' The first interpretation, for the 
reasons stated, is to be preferred. If any man trust to him- 
self. The use of t« (any one), m this pass^e, t*id of the 
singular number in vs. 10 and 11, and in 11, 4, has led to the 
conjecture that there was in Corinth one particular opponent 
of the apostle to whom in this whole context he refers. But 
it is evident from the general drift of the epistle that it was a 
whole class of persons who had arrayed themselves against 
Paul's authority. Trust to himself, Trejroi^ei' ravr^, is persuad- 
ed concerning himself, that he is Ckrisfs. What that means 
is somewhat doubtful. It may be taken in the most general 
sense, ' If any thinks that he is a Christian,' i. e, belongs to 
Christ as every believer does ; or, ' If any man thinks that he 
is a minister of Christ ; ' or, ' If any man thinks that he stands 
in a peculiar relation to Christ.' It is probable from 1 Cor. 
1, 10 that there were certain persons in Corinth who said, 
' We are of Christ,' as claiming some nearer connection with 
him than that which belonged to other believers or to other 
ministers. Whether this claim rested on their having seen 
Christ in the flesh, or on relationship to his kinsmen, is mere 
matter of conjecture. Still as the claim existed, it is most 
likely referred to here, l^t him of himaeif, L e. without its 
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being suggested by others. The fact was so plain that it 
needed not. to be asserted. Let him think this again, i. e. let 
him consider the matter again. The last reflection will con- 
vince him that as he is ClmsVs, so are we. There was no re- 
lationship which these false teachers could rightfiilly claim to 
Christ to which Paul was not equally entitled. They were in 
no resj)ect his superiors. They had no advantage wldch did 
not belong equally to him. 

8. For though I should boast somewhat more of 

our authority, which the Lord hath given us for edifi- 
cation, and not for your destruction, I should not be 
ashamed. 

Paul might have said much more than he had said in what 
precedes. He was not only all that his opponents claimed to 
be, but more. He had an authority and power to which they 
eould make no pretensions. He therefore here says that if he 
had set forth higher claims, he should not be ashamed — tacts 
would not prove those claims to be unfounded. JW though, 
lav T£ yap KOi, for even in case, &c. The connection is with 
the words "we are Christ's." 'We are Christ's, in all the 
senses in which you can cl^m to be, /or we have received 
more from him.' The greater includes the less. Somewhat 
more, irtpttxaorepoi' rt, i. e. somewhat more than was claimed in 
vs. 3-6, or more than 'being in Christ,' which might be said 
of othera as well as of the aiKistle. Paul had an authority 
which extended beyond the limits of any claim which he had 
yet advanced. B^owria includes the ideas of power and aa- 
ihority. The apostle had authority (i, e. the right to rule) 
and he had ability, inherent power, to enforce that authority. 
Which the Lord hath given (or rather, gave) to us. The au- 
thority in question was given when he was constituted an 
apostle, with not only a commission to exercise dominion, but 
a grace, or inward gift of the Spirit, rendering him infellible 
as a teacher and investing him with supernatural power. The 
^'ver of this authority and power was the Lord, i, e. Christ. 
Christ, therefore, as the author of supernatural gifts, ia a di- 
vine person, for to ^ve such gifts is a prerogative of God. 
The design for which Pan! was not endo^i'ed, was not his own 
esaltation, not the accomplishment of any worldly end, not, 
as he says, " for your destruction," i. c. not that he might be 
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able to put dovro hie personni enemies, but far edijicatior^ 
i, e, the building up of the church in holiness and peace. 
Power in the church comes not from the civil magistrate, nor 
from the people, but from Christ only. He is, as Calvin says, 
Solus Domiuus et M^ister, And this jjower can be legiti- 
mately exercised only for the ediiication of the church. 
When exercised for other objects, or for the destruction of 
the church, then it should be disowned and resisted. Even 
an apostle, or an angel from heaven, who should preach any 
other gospel — teach or require any thing contrary to the word 
of God — would be accursed. And of this contrariety, from 
the necessity of the case, and from the authority of Scripture, 
the people, i. e, those who are requu-ed to believe and obey, 
are {at their peri!) to be the judges. If they reject a true 
apostle, their sin is as great as if they gave ear to false teach- 
ers. Having the inward teaching of the Spirit, they know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God. 

9. That I may not seem as if I would terrify you 
by letters. 

The connection of this clause ("va ;i^ Soku) is somewhat 
doubtful. If it belongs immediately to the preceding words, 
the sense is, ' I should not be ashamed — in order that I should 
seem,' i. e. Gfod woald so order it that I should not appear as 
an empty boaster. But this is evidently unnatural The de- 
sign of God in sustaining the apostle, and giving him a victoiy 
over the enemies of the truth, was something higher than pre- 
seiTing him from being regarded as a boaster, A very large 
number of commentators connect this vei-se with the 11th, 
throwing the 10th into a parenthesis. 'That I may not seem 
to territy you — let such an one think, &c.' But neither in 
this way is the connection natural or logical; and v. 11 evi- 
dently refers to v. 10, and woald not be intelligible if that 
verse were omitted ; verse 11, therefore, is not a parenthesis, 
A clause with Tvo, as we have seen betbre in this epistle, (com* 
pare also Gal. 2, 10,) often depends on some word or words 
omitted but easily supplied from the context. In this case we 
may supply, ' Tltis I say.'' ' This I say in order that I may 
not appear, <fcc.' So Luther ("Das sage ich aber"), Beza, and 
many others. As if I would terrify, As Si- iK<f>o^dv. This is 
the only instance In the New Testament where av after a con- 
junction is used with the iufinitive, AViuer reaolyes it into 
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ws av fK<l)o/ioi[u v/iSii, lanqtiam velim vos terrere, which agrees 
with our translation. These particles serve to soften the ex- 
pression, and are equivalent to as if perhaps, or, so to speak. 
There is evident allusion to the false representations made by 
the fiilse teachers, that Paul wrote in the authoritative tone 
which ho assumed merely to frighten liis readers, having 
neither the power nor the purpose to carry his threats into 
execution. £y letters, or, by the letters, i. e. the letters which 
he had already written or intended to write. 

10. Por (his) letters, say they, (are) weighty and 
powerful ; but (his) bodily presence (is) weak, and (his) 



There was reason for his not wishing to appear as assum- 
ing a tone of threatening in his letters, for this was the very 
reproach cast upon him. Sis letters, tney say, OfniTi, here, as 
often, used impersonally, 'one says,' safft man^ are weighty 
(fiapelai,^ i. e, impressivej andpower^l, {ur)QipaQ including the 
ideas of vigour, authority and severity. Mut his hoMly pres- 
e?ice is weak. This passage, probably more than amy other, 
has given lise to the impression, in accordance with a tradi- 
tion neither very ancient nor well eustMned, that Paul was 
small in stature, weak and unattractive in his personal appear- 
ance. The words here used, however, even supposing that 
this language of his enemies expressed the truth, do not neces- 
sarily imply this. The phrase ^ 7riipov<r(ci tou (raiiaTo^ probably 
refers not to his personal appearance, but to his deportment. 
He wi'ote boldly, but acted feebly. Tliere was not that ener- 
gy and decision in his acts which one would expect from his 
iangu^e. This was the representation of his enemies ; the 
truth of which, however, the apostle denies. The same re- 
mark applies to the next clause, his speech contemptible. This 
does not refer to feebleness of voice, but to the impression 
made by his oral instrnctions and addresses. He dared not 
assume any such authority in speating to the people that he 
did in writing to them. The whole history of the apostle, his 
unceasing labours, his constant journeyiuga, his innumerable 
sufferings which he sustained so heroically, prove that be was 
not physically a man of feeble constitution. And his own 
declarations, as well as his clearly revealed character, prove 
that there was no suoh want of correspondence between his 
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letters and liis actions aa the falae teachers in Cormth, to whom 
he was probahly personally unknown, endeavoured to make 
the people believe. 

11. Let such an one think this, that such as we are 
in word by letters when we are absent, such (wiU we 
be) also in deed when we i 



Lit such an one, i. e. any one, not necessarily implying 
that there was only one person who had set himself up m op- 
position to the apostle. That such as we are in word, &c. 
It was admitted that his letters were energetic. He assures 
them that, when present, his deeds would correspond to his 
words. His denunciations would not prove idle threats. 

12. Por we dare not make ourselves of the number, 
or compare ourselves with some that commend them- 
selves : but they, measuring themselves by themselves, 
and comparing themselves among themselves, are not 
wise. 

In confirmation of his declaration that his acts would be 
found to correspond with his words, he adds, ' For I am not 
like those, who having nothing to recommend them, commend 
themselves.' We dare not (ofi ToX/zfi/iei', we cannot bring our- 
selves to, or, we cannot prevail on ourselves to, Rom. 5, 7, 
1 Cor. 6, 1) make ourselves of the number, or compare our- 
selves ; {iyKplvoj. ij o-oyKpivai, enrol ourselves among, or place 
ourselves by,) some who commend themselves. The reference 
is obviously to the fiilse teachers, whose ouly reliance was self- 
laudation. So far this verse is plain. The latter part of the 
passage is exceedingly difficult, and has been very variously 
explained. There are three classes of interpretation, two of 
which proceed on the assumption of the correctness of the 
common test, and the third is founded on a different reading. 
According to the first general view, the ai/rai refers to the 
apostle himself. He is assumed to contrast himself, in this 
verse, with his opponents. The sense, according to some 
then is, 'They commend themselves, but we, meaanring our- 
selves by oui-selvea, (i. e. we do not overestimate ourselves, 
but determine our importance by our performances,) and 
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comparing ourselves ivitb ourselves, not with these wise men.' 
According to this view, travtowriv, at the end of the verse, is a 
participle, and is used ironically in relereuee to the false teach- 
ers. To this interpretation it is objected, 1, That rrwiova-tv 
would require the article In order to express the meaning 
Riven to it ; and 2. That it ia plainly inconsistent with the 
yi/iw S« of the next verse, which are antithetical to the aJrot 
of this verse. 'They do so — hut we do so.' Others, who 
make the latter part of this verse refer to the apostle, refer 
nwiova-ai also to him. 'We measure ourselves by ourselves, 
uiid compare ourselves with ourselves, we who, aa thej' say, 
are unwise.' Then the ^;x«s Se of verse 13th refers to this last 
clause, 'They say we are unwise, but we, &c,' This, how- 
ever, is liable to the same objections, and ^ves a sense un- 
suited to the context. According to the second interpreta- 
tion, avToi in this verse refers to the false teaehers, witli whom, 
in the next vei-so, Paul contrasts himself; (-^/leis Se,) and otivi- 
ova-iv is the third person plnral, as from the verb crwit'iu, as in 
Matt. 13, 13. 'They measuring themselves by themselves, 
and comparing themselves with themselves, are not wise; but 
we, &c.' This is the view of the pass^e adopted by onr 
translators, after Chrysoatom, Calvin, and Lnther. It is also 
sanctioned by De Wette, Meyer, and Kiickert, and many oth- 
cra. These false teachers commended themselves, confined 
their views to themselves, despised or disregarded all othci-B, 
intruding into other men's labours. Paul, on the contrary," 
boasted not of himself; be relied only_ on God and his grace, 
and he kept himself within his own limits, not appropnating 
to himself the fruits of the labours of other men. The third 
mode of interpreting this passage assumes that the text afford- 
ed by the Western, aa distinguished from the Eastern manu-. 
scripts, is correct. Those authorities omit oi awtovtri, ^(i^h 8e, 
so that avToi (ij/ieis) is the nominative to Kav)(^a-6m3a in v, 13, 
if that verb he ret^ned. 'They commend theraselvea; but 
we, measuring ourselves by ourselves, and comparing our- 
selves with ourselves, will not boast as to things beyond our 
measure,' Fritsche and Billroth, on the authority of the Co- 
dex Clarom., omit also Kiiux^o-o/i«5a, and connect the participles 
/i£ri|oB»T<s and (ToyKpiPovrK with Kav^jj-fi/oi of V. 15, thas biing- 
ing out substantially the same sense, but rendering the sen- 
tence longer and more complicated. The meaning afforded 
by this new reading is wmple and pertinent. Since, however, 
the critical authonties by which it is supported are compara. 
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lively ft'w and of a secondary class, the great body of editors 
adhere to the common text. If that text is correct, then the 
interpretation given in our English versioD is the most natural 
and suitable. Calvin applies this vehoie passage, with his 
usual vigour, to the moiila of his day, Hujua loci expositio 
non aliunde petenda est quam a monachis; nam quum eint 
omnes fere Indoctissimi asini, et tamen oblongte vestis et cu- 
cuUi causa docti ceoaeantur: siquis tenuemmodo gustum ele- 
gantioris literaturffl haheat, plumas suas instar pavonia fastuose 
extendit: epargitur de eo mirabilis fema, adoratur inter 
Bodales. At a seposita cuculli larva ventum fuerit ad justum 
exnmen, deprehenditur vanitas. Cur hoc? Verum quidein 
est vetus proverbium: Audax inscitia: sed inde praecipue 
monachahs insolentissimus ille fastus, quod se metiuntur ex se 
ipsis : nam guum in eorum claustris nihil sit praeter barbari- 
em, illic nihil mirum, si regnet luscas inter caecos. 

13. But we will not boast of things without (our) 
measure, but according to the measure of tlie rule 
which God hiith distributed to us, a measure to reach 
even unto you. 

The words ih to. a/terpa may be taken adverbially, equiva- 
lent to a/ACTpus, immoderately, beyond what is proper; or, 
since in the latter part of the vei'se iterpov is used literally, they 
may be explained as in our version, in reference to things be- 
yond our measure, L e. beyond the limits of my ajpostolic la- 
boui-s. This idea is clearly presented in the following verses ; 
hut here the contrast with the preceding verse lavours the 
, former explanation. The false teachers set no limits to their 
boasting — selt^jonceit and not facts determined the character 
and amount of their assumptions, and therefore their claims 
were inordinate. Paul expresses his detei-mination to limit 
his claims to his actual ^tts and labours. According to the 
measure of the rule, Kara to fthpov toC kovovos, i, e. according 
to the measure determined by the rule, or line, that is, the 
measure allotted to him. The xavaiv is the rule, or measuring 
line, which, so to speak, God used in determining the apostle's 
gifts and sphere of activity. Paul's boasting, therefore, was 
not immoderate, but confined to just limits. According to 
Beza Kaviiiv is used metonjmically for that which is measured ; 
ceituin et definitum epatium ; the district or diocese measured 
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off to him. But tbis ia not consjsterit with the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word, or with tlie context. ^V7lich God hath dis- 
tributed to Its ; ou kiiipwar ^/uv o 5eos fterpciu, for iierpov 6 iixipi- 
trty o Stoi, by attraction. This clause ia in uppoeition with 
navoi'oi, and explfuns what was the mle or line which deter- 
mined the sphere of his activity. It was not something self- 
assumed, or self-applied, but something which God had 
appointed ; a measure, he adds, to retxeh eoen unto you. It is 
agreeable to Panl's manner to include two or moi-e related 
ideas in the same form of expression. I'o boast according to 
the measure assigmdhim^ may mean to regulate hie boasting 
according to his j^fts ; or, to boast in reference to what was 
done within the limits assigned him in preaching the gospel. 
Both ideas are here united. In opposition to the fiilse teach- 
ers, who not only boasted of gifts wiiich they did not possess, 
but appropriated to themselves the fruits of other men's ht- 
boiirs by intruding into churches which they had not founded, 
Paul says he did neither one nor the other. His boasting was 
neither immoderate, nor was it founded ou what others had 
done. He invaded no man's sphere of labour. It was his set- 
tled purpose to preach the gospel where Christ had not been 
named, and not to build on another man's foundation. Bom. 
15, 20. Acting on tliis principle he had the rigiit to regard 
Coruith as legitimately witliin his field. His assigned limit of 
labour reached at least that &,v. He had founded the church 
in that city; others had built thereon. 1 Cor. 3, 10. The 
Coiinthiana were his work in the Lord. 1 Cor. 9, 1. Over 
them, therefore, if over no others, he had the authority of an 
apostle. It is plain, on the one hand, from the New Testa- 
ment that the apostle had a general agreement among them- 
selves as to their several fields of labour. Paul was to go to 
the Gentiles ; Peter, James and John to the Jews, Gal. 2, 9. 
But it is no less plain that they were not confined to any pre- 
scribed limits. They had not, as modern bishops or pastors, 
each hia particular diocese or parish. As their authority did 
not arise fi-om their election or appointment to a particular 
church or district, but from their plenary knowledge, infelli- 
bility, and supernatural power, it was the same everywhere, 
and in relation to all churches. Hence we find Paul writing 
to the church in Rome which he had never visited, as well as 
to others who had never seen bis face in the flesh, with the 
same authority with which he addressed churches which he 
had himself planted. Peter addressed his epistles to clmrches 
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■within Paul's sphere of labour ; and, according to all tradition, 
St. John firesided during the latter years of bis life over the 
churches in Asia Minor, founded by the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. Still it was a matter of courtesy that one apostle should 
not intrude unnecessarily upon the sphere already oeortpied by 
another. Paul, at least, determined that he would not build 
upon another man's foundation. 

14. For we stretch not ourselves beyond (our 
measure), as though we reached not unto you; for 
we are come as far as to you also in (preaching) the 
gospel of Christ. 

This verse is generally regarded as a parenthesis, although 
some commentators make it the beginning of a new sentence. 
It is lo^cally connected with the last clause of v. 13. ' God 
assigned ub a measure extending to yon, for not, as not reach- 
ing to yon, do we unduly stretch ourselves out ; ' vTreptKnivo- 
fitv iavTovi, do we overstretch mwsdi;es. The present tense is 
used, because the reference is to the sphere of the apostle's 
authority. For we have come as far as y<m, (e^ciira/ict.) 
' Our authority extends to you, for we have come to you in 
preaching the gospel.' That is, Corinth was included in the 
region throughout which he had been the tirst to preach 
Christ. The word ^.5ciiv<o properly means, to come, or be, bu- 
forehand ; to anticipate ; and then, in the aorist, to have come 
already. See Matt. 12, 28. Phil. 3, 16. 1 Thees. 2, 16. This 
sense may be retained here, ' We have already come even 
unto you.' He had already reached them and expected soon 
to reach beyond them ; see v, 16. 

15. Not boasting of things without (our) measure, 
(that is), of other men's labours ; but having hope, 
when your faith is increased, that we shall be enlarged 
by you, according to our rule abundantly. 

If verse 14 is parenthetical, then this verse is connected 
with the 13th. 'We wiU. boast according to our measure — 
not boasting immoderately.' Of other mew's labmirs, Tiiis 
is explanatory of the tk ra a/iwpa. He did not boast of what 
other men had done. If the connection is with the 14th verse, 
the participle rauxil/io™ most naturally depends on oB vireptK- 
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Tcivoft^. 'We do not stretch oui-sclvea unduly — not boasting, 
&c.' The reproach to the false teachers here implied is of 
course obvious. They had done what Paul refused to do. 
They came to Corinth after the church had been gathered, 
assumed an authority to which they were not entitled, and 
endeavoured to destroy the influence of the apostle to whom 
the. church owed its existence, and the people their hope of 
salvation. Jam, says CaI\Tn, Hberins pungit peudo-apostolos, 
qui quum in alienam messem manus intulissent, audebant 
tamen iis obtreetare, qui sudore ac industria locum illis para- 
verant. 

Jiwt having hope, when your faith is increased. Thia 
clause the Vulgate renders, 'Habentes spem orcscentis fidei 
veeti'Ee.' This interpretation tlie words av^avofiiini^ t^s Trtoraus 
{yow/aith being increased) do not admit. Corinth was not 
the limit which Paul had fixed for his field of labour. He had 
the purpose, aa soon as the state of the Corinthians would 
allow of his leaving them, to press forward to preach the gos- 
pel in regions beyond them. That we shall be enlarged by 
you, hr i/iiv lityaXmS^vai. Luthor, Calvin, Beza, and others, 
connect iv V"' with the preceding clause — 'Your faith being 
increased among you.' Beza says this is required by the op- 
posite clause, as the advant^e was mutual. They were to 
grow in feith among themselves, he was to enlarge his boun- 
daries. But in this ease the words if v/mv are redundant. 
They belong to the following word, and are to be rendered 
either by you, or, among you. This depends on the sense 
given to lityakwii^vcu. This word is used either literally, as in 
Matt. 23, 5, " TTiey make broad their phylacteries ; " or figu- 
ratively, as in Luke 1,58, "The Lord hath made great hia 
mercy toward her." In every other case where it occurs in 
the New Testament it means to praise, to declare great, 
Luke 1, 46, " My soul doth magnify the Lord," So in Acts 
5,13, 10,46. 19,17. Phil. 1,20. This meaning of the word 
is very commonly retained hero. 'I hope to be honoured by 
you abundantly.' But the object of the apostle's hope was 
neither to be glorified by them, nor among them. Besides. 
the following clause ('according to our rule') does not agree 
with this interpretation. The word, therefore, is to be taken 
in its more literal sense — ' He hoped to be enlarged abundant- 
ly (ets TTtpuTtTtiav) according to his i-ule.' That is, he hoped to 
pi'each the gospel tar beyond Corinth, agreeably to the lino 
of action marked out ft>r liim, Tliu iy v/uv may then be reu- 
1I» 
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dered, vobis adjuvantibus. They wonld aid Pa.ul in his future 
labours. The same idea is brought out by rendering the 
ulanse thuB, 'To become great among you as to that which is 
beyond.' 

16. To preach the gospel in the (regions) beyond 
you, (and) not to boast in another man's line of things 
made ready to our hand. 

This infinitive (to preach) is either exegetical, ' We hope 
to be enlarged, that is, we hope to preach beyond you; ' or it 
is the infinitive of the object, 'We hone to become great 
among you, in order to preach, &&' fhe choice between 
these explanations depends on the interpretation of the pre- 
ceding verse. To preach the gospel in the regions beyond 
you; <is ^n-t/MKEiMx (an adverb, beyond), parts beyond, and 
with vi>.!ov,parts beyond you. Ets is not here tor iv, bnt means 
unto, aa expressing the extent to which. N'ot to boast in an- 
other man's line y hr oXkorpu^ kovovi, within another's line. 
That is, within the field of labour occupied by another man. 
Made ready to our hand. This is not a literal translation of 
it% TO. (Twyui. These words belong to Kavxija-airSai, ' Not to 
boast in reference to things prepared.' The sense is plain ; 
he would not appropriate to himself the fruits of other meu'a 

17. 18. But he that glorieth, let him gloiy in the 
Lord. For not he that commendeth himself is ap- 
proved, but whom the Lord commendeth. 

' To glory in the Loi^d,' is either to regard God as the 
gi'onnd of confidence and source of all good, and to ascjube 
every thing we have, are, and hope to his grace; or, it is to 
exalt in his approbation. Instead of comforting ourselves 
with our own high estimate of our attainments and efficiency, 
or allowing ourselves to be inflated by the applause of men, 
we should be satisfied with nothing short of the divine appro- 
bation. The connection is hero in favour of the latter view. 
' He that glories should glory in the Lord, i. e, he that re- 
joices should rejoice in the approbation of God, (not in his 
own good opltiion of himseltj nor in the praises of others,) /'or 
not he who commendeth himself is approved, i. c. is really 
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worthy of approbation, but he whom the Lord commendeth.' 
Paul did not commend himself; his claims were not founded 
on the fiuggestiona of self-conceit ; neither did he rely on the 
commendation of others, his eye was fixed on God. If he 
could secui'e his favonr, it was to him a small matter to be 
judged by man's judgment. 1 Cor, 4, 3. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The apostle apologizps for the Bclf-commendation which was forced "upon 
him, YS. 1-16. He contrasts hiinnelf and his Ubours with the aseainp- 
tions of the false teachers, vs. 15-S3. 

Reasons for Ms se^f-comiiiendation, vs. 1-15. 
He had just condemned all self-commendation, yet he was 
forced to do what had the appearance of self-laudation. The 
Corinthians were in danger ot being turned away fiom Christ 
by having their confidence in Paul undermined by the mis- 
representations of his enemies. It was therefore neceasary 
for him to present the grounds which he had for claiming au- 
tliority over them, and for asserting his superiority over his 
opponents. Tet so repugnant was this task to his feelings, 
that he not only humbly apologizes for thus speaking of him- 
self, but he fini^ it difficult to do what he felt must be done. 
He over and over begins what he cills his boasting, and im- 
mediately turns aside to something else. Ho begs them to 
bear with him while he proceeds to praise himself, v. 1, for 
his doing so sprang from tlie purest motive, love for them and 
anxiety for thdr welfare, vs. 2. 3, An anxiety justified by 
the readiness with which they bore with those who preached 
another gospel, v. 4. He thus spoke because he was on a par 
with the chief apostles, and not behuid those who among 
them claimed to be his superioi-a, v. 5. They might have 
higher pretensions as orators, but in knowledge and in every 
thmg that really pertained to the apostolic office he was 
abundantly manifest among them, v. 6. His refusal to avail 
himself of his right to be supported by those to whom he 
preached was no offence to them, and no renunciation of his 
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I, 7-9. He was determined to refuse any pecii- 
niaiy aid from the Christians in Achaia, not because he did 
not love them, hut because he wished to cut off all occasion 
to question his sincerity from those who sought such occasion, 
and because he desired to put the false teachers to the same 
test of disinterestedness, vs. 10--12, These teachers claimed 
to he apostles, though they had no more right to the office, 
than Satan had to be regarded as an angel of light, vs. 13-15 

1. Would to God ye could bear with me a little in 
(my) folly : and indeed bear with me, 

The self-commendation of the false teachers was the fruit 
of conceit and vanity ; with the apostle it was self-vindication. 
Although so different in character and design, they had one 
element in common. Both inclnded self-iaudation. Both, 
therefore, are designated by the same word, boasting ; and 
both, therefore, he calls a^poiritni, a want of sense. WovM to 
God, in the Greek simply, o^eXov, oh that, I would. In fact, 
however, every such exclamation is, in the pious mind, a 
prayer; and, therefore, the rendering, 'I wodd to God,' is 
neither irreverent nor inaccurate. Oh that ye condd hear with 
me, (ivaxttrSt, Hellenistic form, instead of '^tCxtcrSt.) The 
pronoun /xov properly belongs to the verb, and not to the fol- 
lowing lujtpov Ti, as if the sense were, a little of my folly. The 
meaning is, ' Bear with me (^utpw n aijipouvirip), as to a little 
of fiMy.'' This reading is, on the authority of the majori- 
ty of MSS., adopted by the later editors. Knapp and others 
read, ^[Kpov r^ df^oiTwo, a little as to foUy ; which amounts to 
the same thing. And indeed bear with me. So Calvin, Beza, 
and many others, who take avi^ifirSf as the imperative. This 
clause is then a repetition of the first, only more vehemently 
expressed. The former is a wish, the latter a supplication or 
demand. But the context docs not require this vehemence. 
A more approptiate sense is afforded by taking the word in 
the indicative, 'Bat indeed ye do bear with me;' i. e. the 
request is not necessary, I know you are disposed to suffer 
me to speak as I see fit. 

3, For I am jealous over you with godly jealousy: 
for I have espoused you to one husband, that I may 
present (you as) a chaste virgin to Christ, 
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This is the reason either why they should bear with him, 
or why he was assured that they would do so. That is, the 
conneetioQ is either with the first and principal clause of v. 1, 
or with the latter clause. It makes but little difference. The 
sense is better if the connection is with the first clause. 'Bear 
with my foliy — for I am jealous over you.' ZijAw yap i/ia^. 
The word fiJAow may mean, I ardently love, or more specifi- 
cally, I am jealous. The latter, as the figure of marriage is 
used, is probably the sense in which the apostle uses the Afford. 
With go<Uy Jeaiotisj/ ; ^^Xos 5<ov may mean a zeal of which 
God is the object, as in Rom. 10, 2; comp. John 2, IV. In 
that case Paul intends to say that the feeliug which he had 
for the CorinthiMis was a pious feeling. It was no selfish or 
mercenary interest, but sucli as arose from his desire to pro- 
mote the honour of God. Or, the meaning is, a zeal of which 
God is the author; or, a zeal which God approves; or, the 
zeal which God has. As the people of God are so often rep- 
resented in the Bible as standing to God in a relation analo- 
gous to that of a wife to a husband, so God is represented as 
being jealous, i. e. moved to deep displeasure when they trans- 
ler their love to another object. Is. 64, 5, 62,5. Ez. 16. 
Hos. 2. In this view, the apostle means to say, that he shares 
in the feeling which God is represented as entertaining 
towards his Murch. The translation given in the English 
version includes all the meanings above mentioned; for a 
godly jealousy (or zeal) is a pious zeal, it is a zeal of which 
God is both the object and the author, and it is snob a zeal as 
he has. For Ihave espoused you to one kiiaband. It was 
natural for the apostle to feel this jealousy over them,/(»* be 
stood in a most mtimate relation to them. Their union with 
Christ was his work. 1 Cor, 4, 15, S, 1. He may compare 
himself iu this verse to a father who gives his daughter to 
the bridegroom. To this it is objected that Paul became the 
fether of the Corinthians by their conversion ; whereas the 
relation here referred to subsisted before their conversion or 
espousal to Christ. It is commonly assumed that the allusion 
is to the office of "the friend of the bridegroom," John 3,29, 
(Tropanj/ir^Hs,) whoso business it was to select the bride, to be 
responable for her conduct, and to present her to the bride- 
groom. In this sense Moses was called jrapavv^ios by the 
Rabbis, as it was through him the people entered into cove- 
nant with God. In either way the sense is the same. Paul's 
relation was so intimate with the Corinthians ^ the author of 
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their espousals to Christ, that he could not feil to feel the 
deepest interest in their fidelity. I have eepoKsed you. The 
verb np^dffu in the active voice ia used of the father who be- 
trotha his daughter ; in the passive of the bride who is be- 
trothed ; in the middle voice it is generally used of the man 
who pledges himself to a woman. The middle fonii, however, 
is sometimes used, as in this vei'se, (^p/ioo-ii^);!',) in the active 
sense. To one husband. The marriage rdation ii'oni its na- 
ture is exclusive. It can be sastained only to one man. So 
the relation of the church, or of the believer, to Christ is in 
like manner exclusive. We can have hut one God and Sa- 
viour. Love to him of necessity excludes all love of the same 
kind to every other being. Hence the apostle says he had 
espoused (betrothed) them to one man. This was done in 
order, in due time, to present them as a chaste virgin unto 
GhHst. As in Eph. 5, 27, this presentation of the church to 
Christ as his bride, is said to take place at his second coming, 
this passage is commonly undei-stood to refer to that event. 
Paul's desire was that the Corinthians should remain feithful 
to their vows, bo as to be presented to Christ a glorious 
church, without spot or wrinkle, on that great day. He 
dreaded lest they should, in that day, be rejected and con- 
temned as a woman unfaitliful to her vows. 

3. But I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent 
beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your minds 
should be coiTupted from the simplicity that is in 
Christ. 

The apostle adheres to his figure. Though they were be- 
trothed to Christ, he feared that their afiections might be se- 
duced from him and fixed on some other object. Men are 
not jealous until their apprehensions are excited. The^ must 
have some reason, either real or imaginary, for suspecting the 
fideUty of those they love. The ground of the apostle's jeal- 
ousy was his fear. He feared (jh^ttiw) lest peradventure. They 
had not yet turned aside, but there was great danger that tbey 
might yield to the seductions to which they were exposed. 
There was one standing example and warning both of the in- 
constancy of the human heart, and of the fearful consequences 
of forsaking God. Eve was created holy, she stood in paradise 
in the pertection of her nature, with every conceivable motive 
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to secure her fidelity. Tet by tlie subtilty of Satan stie felL 
What reason then have we to fear who a,re exposed to the 
niachtnations of the same great seducer. As the serpent be- 
etled £Ive ; i. e. Satan in the form of a serpent. 2Re serpent, 
]. e. the well-knoivn serpent of which Moses speaks. The 
New Testament writers thus assume, and thereby sanction, 
tlie historical verity of the Old Testament record. The ai*- 
count of the temptation as recorded in Genesis is regarded by 
the inspired writers of the New Testament not aa a myth, or 
as an allegory, but aa a trae history. Comp. 1 Tim. 2, 14, 
Rev. 12, 9. 15. Beguiled, i^rprannrev, tkor&ugMy deceived. 
All seduction is by means of deception. Sin is in its nature 
deceit. The imagination is filled with false images, and the 
foolish heart is darkened. Eve was thus deceived by the sub- 
tilty of Satan. She was made to disbelieve what was true, aJid 
to believe what was felse. Man's belief, in a very large sphere, 
IS detei-mined by his feelings. The heart controls the under- 
standing. The good believe the true; the evil believe the 
untrue. This is the reason why men ai-e accountable for their 
faith, and why the wicked are led captive by Satan into all 
manner of error. Eve was deceived by exciting unholy feel- 
ings in her heart, Paul's apprehension was lest the Corinthi- 
ans, surrounded by false teachers, the ministers of Satan, 
should in like manner be beguiled. What he feared was that 
their minds should be corrv^Ud. It was a moral perversion, 
or corruption, that he apprehended, lowr minds, ra vtnJ/iaTu 
I'/uui'. The word 1-07^0 means first thought; then that which 
thinks, the understanding; and then, the affections orjJispo- 
filions, Phil. 4, 7, Our translation, "your minds," as includ- 
ing the idea both of thought and feeling, ia the most appro- 
priate rendering. Corrupted from, is a pregnant expression, 
meaning corrupted so as to be turned fi-om. The aimplieity 
that is in Christ ; diro rip dirXor?/Tos t^ <w tov Xpurrdi', ' from 
singleness of mind towards Christ.' That is, the undivided 
affection and devotion to Christ which is due fi-om a bride to 
her spouse. The allusion to the marriage rolation is kept up. 
Paul had compared the Corinthians to a virgin espoused to 
one man, and he feared lest their affections might be seduced 
from Christ and transferred to another. 

4. For if he that cometh preaclieth another Jesus, 
whom we have not preached, oi' (if) yc receive aiiotlier 
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spirit, which ye have not received, or another gospel, 
which ye have not accepted, ye might well bear with 
(him). 

There are two entirely different views of the meaning of 
this verse, depending on the view taken of the connection. 
If the association of ideas is with the preceding verse, so tliat 
this passage assigns the reason of the fear there expressed, 
the meaning is, 'I am afraid concerning you, for if a false 
teacher comes and preaches another gospel, you readily bear 
with him.' It is a reproof of their credulity and easiness of 
persuasion to forsake the truth, analogous to that administered 
to the Galatians. Gal. 4, 6-8. 5, 8. But if this verse is con- 
nected with the main subject as presented in v. 1, then the 
sense is, ' Bear with me, for if a false teacher preaches another 

fospel you bear with him.' This is to be preferred, not only 
ecause the sense is better as more consistent with the con- 
text, but also because Avix'^fiai means to endure, to put up with, 
and supposes that the thing endured is in itself repulsive. In 
this sense the word is used twice in v. 1, and should be so 
taken here, ' If a man preaches a new Christ ye would put 
up with his self-laudation, therefore, yon should put up with 
mine.' The proper force of the verb {avixoficu) is also against 
the interpretation g^ven by Chrysostom and followed by many 
later commentators, ' If any one really preached another 
gospel (i. e. communicated to you another method of salva- 
tioi^, you would do well to bear with him and receive him 

fladly.' But all this is foreign to the context. The thing to 
e endured, was something hard to put up with. It was what 
the apostle calls folly. 

For if he that cometh, h ipxoi'.ivoi, the cotner, any one who 
happens to come. The reference is not to any one well known 
false teacher, but to a whole class. Preaches another Jesus y 
not another Saviour, but another person than the son of Mary 
whom we preached. That is, if he sets forth some other in- 
dividual as the trae deliverer from sin. Or if ye receive an- 
other spirit, which ye have not received. The gm of the Holy 
Ghost was secured by the work of Christ. He redeemed us 
from the curse of the law — ^in order that we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit. Gal, 3, 13, 14. Tlie indwelling of the 
Spirit, therefore, aa manitested by Ins sanctifying and miracu- 
lous power, was the great evidence of the truth of the gospel. 
Hence the apostle, to convince the Galatians of tlie folly of 
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apostasy to Jadaism, says, "This only would I learn of you. 
Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by tlie 
hearing of feith ? " Gal. 3, 2 ; and io Heb. 2, 4, he says, God 
bore witness to the gospel by the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
The apostle here supposes the impossible case that a like con- 
firmation had attended the preaching of the ialse tea«hei-s. 
'If,' he says, 'they preach another (aXXo;^ Jesas, and in proof 
that he is truly a Saviour, ye receive a different (ertpos) spirit, 
i. e, a spirit whose manifestations were of a different kind 
fi-om those of the Spirit who attests my preaching,' &c. Qe 
ahotker (Irepos, a different) ffospd, which ye have not accepted. 
In the former clause the verb is iXa^ere (ye received), in the 
latter ISiimrS^t (ye accepted), because, as Bengel says, Non 
concnrrit voluntas hominis in aooipiendo Spiritu, ut in recipi- 
endo evangelio. That is, man is passive in receiving the 
spirit, and active in accepting the gospel. Ye might well 
bear with him. H'he word is avdxtirSt, in the imperfect. The 
tense which the context would seem to demand is the present, 
Avix^irSt, a reading which La^hmann and Riickert, on the au- 
thority of the MS. B, have introduced into the text. The 
other leading verbs of the verse are in the present, ' If one 
preaches another Jesus, and ye receive another Spirit, and 
accept another gospel, (in that case,) ye do bear with him.' 
Instead, however, of saying, ' ye do bear irith him,' the apostle 
is supposed purposely to soften the expression b^ 'saying, ' ye 
might well bear with him ; ' the paiticle Av bemg, as often, 
understood. In this way he avoids the direct charge of tol- 
erating the conceited boasting of the felse teachers. Others, 
as Meyer and Winer, assume an irregularity, or change of 
construction, 

5. Tor I suppose I was not a whit behind the very 
chiefest apostles. 

The sense here again depends on the connection. If tho 
yap refers to v. 4, the reference must be (as so often occui-s in 
Paul's writings) to a thought omitted, 'Te are wrong in 
thus bearing with the false teachers, for I am equal to the 
chief apostles,' This, however, is not in harmony with the 
context. Paul's design is not so much to repros'e the Corin- 
thians for tolerating the folly of the false teachers, as to induce 
them to bear with his. He felt it to be necessary to vindicate 
himselt; and he therefore prays them to bear with him a little 
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in his folly. To this point every thing here refers. They 
should thus bear with him, I. Because lie was jealous over 
them with a godly jealousy, 2. Because they would bear 
with any who really preached another gospel, were that possi- 
ble, 3. Because he was on a par with the chief apostles. 
The comiection, therefore, is not with \. 4, but with the main 
subject as presented in v. I. This also determines the ques- 
tion, Who are meant by the chiefest apostles ? If the con- 
nection is with V. 4, then the expression is to be understood 
ironically in reference to the feise teachers. ' Ye do wrong 
to tolerate them, for I am in no respect behind those superla- 
tive ajwatles.' So Beza, Billroth, Olshaiisen, Meyer, and the 
majonty of the moderns. The reason given for this is, that 
there is no controversy with the true apostles in this connec- 
tion, and therefore nothing to call tor such an assertion of his 
equality with them as we find in Gal. 2, 6-11. There is, how- 
ever, no force in this reason if the connection is with v. 1. 
' Bear with me in my hoasthig, for I am not behind the chief- 
est apostles,' In this view the reference to the true apostles 
is pertinent and natural' Paul says, ji^Siv wj-TtpijKtfat, that as 
to nothinff, in no one respect, had he (alien short, or was he 
left behind by the chiefest apostles ; neither in gifts, nor in 
labours, nor in success had any one of them been more highly 
favoured, nor more clearly authenticated as the messenger of 
Christ. Hb was therefore fully entitled to all the deference 
and obedience which were due to the chiefest apostJes. Tlie 
expi-ession tw vTrepXiav airotrroKijiv, is not in itself bitter or 
ironical. This is a force which must be given by the connec- 
tion; it does not lie in the words themselves. It is not equi- 
valent to the ijitv8aTr6<TTokoi of V. 13, and therefore there is no 
more reason why the ti^ue apostles should not be called oE 
inrtpkiav dirooroXot than oi fioKoiWw ttvai Tt in Gal. 2, 6. The 
argument, therefore, which the Reformers derived from this 
passage against the primacy of Peter is perfectly legitimate. 
Paul was Peter's equal in every respect, and so far from being 
under Lis authority, he not only refused to follow his example 
but reproved him to his face. Gal. 2, 11. 

6. But though (I be) rude in speecli, yet not iu 
knowledge ; but we have been thoroughly made mani- 
fest among you in all things. 

Ill Corinth, where Grecian culture was at its height, it had 
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been urged as an objection to Paul that he did not speak with 
tlie wisdom of words. 1 Cor. 1, 17. He was no rhetorician, 
and did not appear in tlie character of an orator. This he 
here, aa in the former epistle, concedes. If that were an ob- 
jection, he had no answer to make other than that hig depend- 
ence was on the demonstration of the Spirit, and not the per- 
stmsive words of man's wisdom. 1 Cor. 2, 4. Ei Si xai is 
concessive. ' But if, as is true, I am rude in speech ; ' iSuunjs 
TiS Aoyiu, nntrained, or unskilful in speech. The wovd i8«6tij! 
means a private person as opposed to those in official station ; 
a commoner as opposed to a patrician ; an mieducated, or 
imskilM man, as opposed to those who were spec iall y trained 
for any service or work, corporeal or mental. What Paul 
concedes is not the want of eloquence, of which his writings 
afford abundant evidence, but of the special training of a 
Grecian. He spoke Greek aa a .Tew. It is not improbable 
that some of his opponents in Corinth, although themselves 
of Hebrew origin, prided themselves on their skill in the use 
of the Greek huiguage, and made the apostle's deficiency in 
that respect a ground of disparagement. £tit not in knowl- 
edge. He was no £Stu>n)« rjj ywwrei. Having been taught the 
gospel by immediate revelation from Christ, Gal. 2, 12, Tie had 
complete possession of that system of truth which it was the 
object of the apostleship to communicate to men. He there- 
fore everywhere assei-ts his competency as a teacher instructed 
of God and entitled to fall credence and implicit confidence. 
1 Cor. 2,6-11. Eph, 3,4,6. £ut we have been thoroughly 
made manifest among pou in all things. In this clause, 
after .^vtpiu5eiTes, ^tr/io- is to be supplied ; iv jravri, rendered 
thormigMy, is in every point, or in eveiy respect ; iv -itamv, in 
all things, so that in every pouit in all departments he was 
manifest, i. e, clearly known ; w vfia?, as it concerns you, (not 
among you, which would require iv vfuv). So far from being 
deficient in knowledge, he stood clearly revealed before them 
as thoroughly furnished in every respect and in all things as 
an apostle of Jesus Christ. In nothing did he fall behind the 
very chief of the apostles. Luther's translation of this clause 
js, Doch ich bin bei euch allenthalben wobl bekannt. It is in 
this view a correction of what goes before. ' I am not de- 
ficient in knowledge, Tet I am in all respecEB perfectly 
known by you; there is no need to teU you what I am.' 
Beza and Olshausen give the same explanation. This, how. 
over, does not agree with what follows in the next verse, 
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Others again, understand the apostle as here asserting liis 
well established character for purity of purpose and conduct. 
'My whole conduct is perfectly open and straightforward tor 
you to see.' There is, however, no impeachment of his con- 
duct referred to in the contest, and therefore no call for this 
general assertion of integrity. It is better to restrict the pas- 
sage to the point immediately in hand. ' He was not behind 
the chief apostles ; but although rude in speech, he was not 
deficient in knowledge, and was manifest before them in all 
things, i- e. in all things pertaining to the apostolic oflBee.' 
Instead of ^vipio&ivTK the MSS. B, F, G, 17, read ^MVipwrav- 
Tt% which Lachmann, Riickert and Tlschendorf adopt. This 
alters the whole sense. The meaning most naturally then is, 
' I am not deficient in knowledge, but have manitested it iu 
every point in all things,' The majority of critical editors re- 
tain the common text, which gives a sense equally well suited 
to the connection. 

7. Have I committed an offence in abasing myself 
that ye might be exalted, because I have preached to 
you the gospel of God freely ? 

Our version omits the particle 5 [or), which is necessary 
to indicate the connection. Paul was clearly manifested as 
an apostle. 'Or,' he asks, 'is it an objection to my apostle- 
ship that I have not availed myself of the right of an apostle 
to be supported by those to whom I preach ? Have I sinned 
in this respect?' Comp. 1 Cor. 9, 4-lS. Have I committed 
an offence in abasing myself; e/tairrov ran-eiiw, humiUng my- 
self hj renouncing a privilege which was my due. Comp. Phil. 
4, 12, It was an act of selt-humiliation that Paul, though cu- 
titled to be supported by the people, sustained himself in 
great measure by the labour of his own hands. "I humbled 
myself, he says, that ye might be exalted, that is, for your 
good. It was to promote their spiritual interests that he 
wrought at the trade of a tent-maker. Secause I preaolied 
unto you the gospel of God freely f This clause, beginning 
with ori, is exegetical of the preceding. ' Have I sinned hum- 
bling myaelf, i. e. have I sinned because I preached freely ? ' 
{h<optav, gratuitously). It is clearly intimated in 1 Cor. 9, that 
Paul's refusing to be supported by the Corinthians was repre- 
sented by his enerojes as arising from the consciousness of the 
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invaliflity of his claim to the apostleship. As they had 
other objection to him, he asks whether they were 
to urge that. 

8, I robbed other churches, taking wages (of them), 
to do you service. 

To rob ia to take with violence what does not belong to 
us. It is therefore only in a figarative sense the word is here 
used. What Paul received from other (i. e. the Macedonian) 
churches, he was fully entitled to, and it was freely given. 
The only point of comparison or analogy was that he took 
from them what the Corinthians ought to have contributed. 
2'aking wages {Xa^v oflnoviov), or a stipend. To do you ser- 
vice, npoi tV Sp^" Suutoviavj^oj- jfour ministry. This expresses 
the object of his receiving assistance from others. It was 
that he might minister gratuitously to them. 



9. And when I was present with you, and wanted, 
I was chargeable to no man : for that which was lack- 
ing to me the brethren which came from Macedonia 
supplied : and in all (things) I have kept myself from 
being burdensome unto you, and (so) will I keep 
(myself). 

It is plain from this verse that when Paul went to Corinth, 
he took with him a supply of money derived from other 
churches, which he supplemented by the proceeds of his own 
labour; and when his stock was exhausted the deficiency was 
supplied by the brethren from Macedonia. And when I teas 
present (iraplov srpos i/j^Ss), ' being present with you ; ' {koI itrre- 
P)5£is), 'and being reduced to want;' (ou KarecopKijiT-a ofiSecds), 
I was chargeahh to no man, literally, 'I pressed as a dead 
weight upon no one,' i. e. I was burdensome to no one. The 
verb here used is derived from vdpia], torpor, hence vapKom, to 
be torpid. The compound KaravapKoio, to be torpid against 
any one, (to press heavily upon him,) is found only here and 
in 12, 13. 14. In confimiation of the assertion that he had 
been chargeable to no man he adds, for that which was lack- 
ing to vne {to vtrriprjitd fiov, my deficiency,) the brethren which 
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eame from Macedonia (rather, ' the brethren having come 
from Macedonia,') eumiUed; Trpoa-aveTrX^poHxav, a double com- 
pound verb, to supply in addition. The contribution of the 
churches were added to what Paul earned by his labour, or, 
to his diminished stock which he had brought with him to 
Corinth. The point on which he here dwells is not that he 
laboured for his own support, but that he received assistance 
from other churches, while he refused to receive any thing 
from the Corinthians. His conduct in reference to receiving 
aid varied with circumstances. From some churches he re- 
ceived it without hesitation ; from others he would not receive 
it at all. He said to the Ephesians, " I coveted no man's sil- 
ver, or gold, or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, that these 
hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to them that 
were with me," Acts 20, 34, 35. So also to the Thessaloniana 
he said, " Ye remember, brethren, our labour and travail : for 
labouring night and day, because we would not be chargeable 
unto any of you, we preached unto jou the gospel of God," 
1 Thess. 2, 9. 2 Thess. 3, 8, Among the Corinthians he adopts 
ed the same course. Acts 18, 3. I Cor. 9, 15-18. Whereas 
from the Philippians he received repeated contributions, not 
only while labouring among them, but as he reminds them, 
" Even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my neces- 
sity," Phil. 4, 16 ; and when a prisoner in Rome they sent by 
the hands of Epapliroditus an abundant supply, so that he 
said, "I have all, and abound," Phil. 4, 18. It was therefore 
from no unwillingness to receive what he knew to be due by 
the ordinance of Christ, (viz., an adequate support,) 1 Cor. 9, 
14, but simply, as he says, to cut off occasion from those who 
sought occasion. He was unwilling thathia enemies should 
have the opportunity of imputing to him any mercenary mo- 
tive in preaching the gospel. This was specially necessary in 
Corinth, and therefore the apostle says, ' Jn all things (iv wavri, 
in every thing, not only in pecuniary matters, but in every 
thing else,) I have kept myself from being burdensome unto 
you, and will keep myself;' He would receive no obligation 
at their hands. He was determined to assume towards them 
a position of entire independence. This was doubtless very 
painful to the feithful in Corinth, They could not but regard 
It as a proof either of the want of love or of the want of con- 
fidence on his part. Still his determination as to this point 
was settled, and he therefore adds solemnly in the next 
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10. As the truth of Christ is in me, no man shall 
stop me of this boasting in the regions of Achaia. 

Calvin, Beza, and others, understand this as an oath, or 
asseveration. Our translators adopted the same view, and 
therefore supply the word as, which is not in the Greek. 
This inteipretation ia not required by the text or context. 
The words are simply, 'The truth {oAiJ^eui, the veracity, 
truthfulness) of Christ, (i. e. the veracity which pertains to 
Christ, and which Christ produces,) is in me.' That is, in vir- 
tue of the yeracity which Christ has produced in me, I declare, 
that {art, which our translators omit,) no man shaU stop me of 
this boasting. Literally, 'This boasting shall not be stopped 
as to me.' The word is •^ay^o-trai, which in the New Testa- 
ment is only used in reference to the moath. Rom. 3, 19. 
Heb. 11,33. 'This boasting as to me shaD not have its 
mouth stopped.' In ail the regions of Achaia; not in Cor- 
inth only, but in all that part of Greece not included in Mace- 
donia. From the Macedonians he was willing to receive aid ; 
fvom the Christians of Ach^a he would not. The reason for 
this distinction he states negatively and affirmatively in the 
Ibllowing versos. 

11. 12. Wherefore? because I love yon not? God 
knoweth. But what I do, that I will do, that I may 
cut otF occasion from them which desire occasion ; that 
wherein they glory, they may be found even as we. 

That his purpose not to receive aid from the Corinthians 
did not, as it might seem, arise from want of love to them he 
solemnly declares. The expression "God knows" in the lips 
of the apostle, it need not be remarked, implies no irreverence. 
It is a pious recognition of the omniscience of God, the eearcli- 
er of all hearts, to wliom he appeals as the witness of the 
strength of his affeution for his people. The true reason for 
his determination lo continue to do as he had already done, 
was, as he says, 7%at I may out off occasion from them that 
desire occasion. That is, that I may avoid giving those who 
desire to impeach my motives any pretence for the charge 
that I preach the [gospel for the sake of gain. It is plain from 
\ Cor, fl, 15-18, thiit this was his motive in refusing to receive 
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aid ft'om the Corinthians ; and that fcis special Kavxijita, oi 
ground of boasting, was that he preached the gospel gratui 
toualy. Hesaidhewouldratherdiethan that any man should 
take from him that ground of confidence. This of conrse im 

Elies that the purity of his motives had heen assailed, and that 
is object in making " the gospel of Christ without charge " 
was to stop the mouths of his accusers. That wherein they 
glory. This clause (with "va) depends on the immediately 
preceding one. He desired to cut off occasion from those 
st'eking it, in order that, if they 'chose to boast, the^ may be 
fmvnd eoen as we. That is, he wished to force them to be as 
disinterested as he was. According to this interpretation, iv 
m, in the phrase hi ^ Kavi^vnu, does not refer to any special 
ground of boasting, but to the general disposition, 'Inas- 
much as they are so fond of boasting and of setting themselves 
up as apostles, they may be forced to give over making gain 
of the gospel,' 

Calvin, Grotins, Kiickert, and others, assume that the false 
teachers in Coiinth preached gratuitously, and that the reason 
why the apostle did the same, was that he might not give 
them occasion to glory over him. In this view the second 
clause with Iva. is co-ordinate with the first, and ^ ^ in the last 
clause refers to their special ground of boasting, and the sense 
of the whole ia, ' I will do as I have done in order that these 
false teachers shall have no occasion to exalt themselves over 
mc ; that is, in order that they be found, when they boast of 
their disinterestedness, to be no better than I am.' Bat to 
this it may be objected, 1. That it is evident from v. 20 of 
this chapter, and from the whole character of these &lse 
teaehers as depicted by the apostle, that so fer from preach- 
ing gratuitoualj', thev robbed the churches. 2, It is clear 
from what is said in the former epistle that Paul's object was 
not to prevent his opponents setting themselves forth as his 
superiors, but to make undeniably manifest the purity of his 
own motives in preaching the gospel. Others again, admit- 
ting that the lalse teachers received money from the Corinthi- 
ans, understand the apostle to say, that he refused aid in 
order that he might take away from the false teachers all 
occasion for boasting that they were as he was. This, how- 
ever, was not their boast, Tliey did not claim to be what 
the apostle was, for they denounced him as an impostor. The 
first interpretation suits both the words and the context. 
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13. For such (are) false apostles, deceitful workers, 
transforming themselves into the apostles of Christ. 

The reason, assigned in this verso for the determination 
expressed in the preceding, to out off occasion from those wlio 
sought to degrade the apostle, is, the unworthy character of 
his opponents. They were so unprincipled and unscrupulous 
that Paul was determined they should have no advantage over 
him. The words oi rourvroi ^tuSamirroXoi may be rendered 
either. Such false apontleg are, &c., or, Such are false apostles. 
The Vulgate, Luther, Calvin, and the majority of the earUer 
commentators, give the former interpretation ; most of the 
later writers the latter. The latter is to be preferred because 
the emphasis is on the word^afee apostles ; and because such 
false apostles would imply that there were other Mse apostles 
who were not deceitful workers. FaUe apostles are those 
who falsely claimed to be apostles, as false Cbrists, Matt. 24, 
24, and Jalse prophets, Matt. 11, 15, are those who felsely 
claimed to be Christ or prophets. An apostle was commis- 
sioned by Christ, endowed with the gifts of plenary inspiration 
and knowledge, and invested with supernatural powers. 
Those in that age, and those who now claim to be apostles 
without this commission, these gifts, and these signs of tha 
apostleship, are felse apostles. They claim to be what they 
are not, and usurp an authority which does not belong to 
them. The fundamental idea of Romanism is the perpetuity 
of the apostolic office. Bishops are assumed to be apostles, 
and therefore claim infaUibility in teaching, and supreme au- 
thority in ruhng. If we admit them to be apostles, we must 
admit the validity of their claims to unquestionmg faith and 
obedience. Deceitful workers, i. e. worters who use deceit. 
They were workers in so far as they were preachers or teaoh- 
era; but they were not honest; they availed themselves of 
every means to deceive and jpervert the people. To the same 
peraons the apostle refers in Phil. 3, 2, " as evil workera." 
J^anaforming themselves into, i. e. assuming the character of, 
the apostles of Christ. Though their real object was not to 
advance the kingdom aJid glory of Christ, and although they 
were never commissioned tor that work, they gave themselves 
out as Christ's messengers and servants, and even claimed to 
have a more intimate relation to him, and to be more devoted 
to his service than Paul himselt', 
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14. And no marvel; for Satan himself is trans- 
formed into an angel of light. 

It is not wonderful that false apostles sbould put them- 
selves forward under the guise of apostles of Christ, and ap- 
pear and be received as such, for Satau himselii the most evil 
of all heings, assames the form of the highest and pm'est of 
created intelligences. An anffd of light, i. e. a bright, pure, 
hapjjy angel. Light ia always the symbol of excellence and 
blessedness, hence the expressions kingdom of li|;ht, children 
of light, &c. And hence God is said to dwell m light, and 
the saints are said to have their inheritance in light. It ia by 
no means clear that the apostle refers either to the history of 
the fall or to Satan's appearing with the eons of God as men- 
tioned in Job 1, 6. It IS more probable that the statement 
rests on the general doctrine of the Bible concerning the 
great adversary. He is everywhere represented as the de- 
ceiver, assuming false guises, and making felse represen- 
tations. 

15. llierefore (it is) no great thing if his ministers 
also be transformed as the ministers of righteousness ; 
whose end shall be according to their works. 

If Satan can be thus changed, it is no great thing if his 
ministers undergo a similar transformation. If a bad angel 
can assume the appearance of a good angel, a bad man may 
put oi) the semblance of a good man. The false teachers are 
called ministers of Satan, that is, they are his sei'vants, 1. In 
so far as they are instigated and controlled in their labours by 
him. 2. And in so far that their labours tend to advance his 
kingdom, i. e. error and evil. All wicked men and all teach- 
ers of false doctrine are, in this sense the servants of Satan. 
He is their master. The 61se Wchera assumed to be mmis- 
ters of righteovsnesB. This may mean, lighteous, upi'iglit 
ministers; or, promoters of righteousness in tlie sense of gen- 
eral excellence. They pretended to be the promoters of all 
that is good. Or, righteousness may be taken in its peculiar 
New Testament and Pauhue sense, as in 3, S, where the 
the phrase "ministry of righteousness" occurs; see also Eph. 
6, 15. In these and many other places the word lighteous- 
uess refers to "the righteousness of God," or, as it is alag 
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called "the righteouaness of faith." These false teachei's 
professed to be the preachers of that righteousness which is 
of God and which avails to the justiticatioa of sinners in his 
sight. Satan does not come to us as Satan; neither does sin 
present itself as sin, but in the guise of virtue ; and the teach- 
ers of error set themselves forth as the special advocates of 
truth. Whose end shail be according to their vjorki. SataiN 
is none the less Satan when he appears as an angel cf light, 
and evil is evil when caUed by the name of good. God's 
judgments are according to the truth. He does not pass 
sentence on the (ay^na) the external fashion which we assume, 
but on our real character ; not on the mask, but on the man. 
The end, i. e, the recompense of every man, shall be not ac- 
cording to his professions, not according to his own convic- 
tions or judgment of his character or conduct, not according 
to appearances or the estimate of men, but according to his 
works. If men really promote the kingdom of Christ, they 
will be regarded and treated as his servants ; if they increase 
the dominion of sin and error, they will be regarded and 
treated as the ministers of Satan. 

16. I sav again, Let no man think me a fool; if 
otherwise, yet as a fool receive me, that I may boast 
myself a little. 

After the foregoing outburst of feeling against the false 
teachers, the apostle resumes his purpose of self-vindioation. 
He therefore says again what he bad in substance said in v. 1. 
Xet no man think me a fool, that is, a boaster. Self-laudation 
is folly; and self-vindication, when it involves the necessity 
of self-prawe, has the appearance of folly. Therefore the 
apostle was pained and humbled by being obliged to praise 
himself. He was no boaster, and no one could rightfully so 
regard him, but if otherwise {d 8e fw*i *h® negative is used 
because although the preceding clause is negative, the idea 
is, 'I would that no man should regard me as a fool, but if 
you do not think of me as I ^pould wish, still, i&c.') Jteceive 
me-, (i. e. bear with me,) that I may boast myself a little. 
The words are Kayw, I also, i. e. I as well as others. 'You 
allow my enemies to boast of what they do, permit me to say 
a little of what I have done and suffered.' 

17. That which I speak, I speak (it) not after the 
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Lord, but as it were foolishly, in this confidence of 
boasting. 

That which I speak, 3 AaX£. Tlie apostle uses XaAS and 
not Xtytu, because the refei'ence is not to any definite woi-ds 
which he had uttered, but general — my talk, or language. 
Is not after the iori?, i. e. is not such as characterized Christ, 
or becomes his disciples. Our Lord was no boaster, and hia 
Spirit does not lead any one to boast. This is very common- 
ly regarded as a denial of inspiration, or divine gnidance in 
these utterances. Even Bengel says, " Whatever Paul wrote 
without this express exception, was inspired and spoken after 
the Lord;" and Meyer says, oh AoAuJ ko-to. Ku'piDV, negirt aller- 
dings den theopneusten Charakter der Rede. This arises 
from a misconception of the nature and design of inspiration. 
The simple end of inspiration is to secure infallibility in the 
communication of truth. It is not designed to sanctify; it 
does not preclude the natural play of the intellect or of the 
feelings. When Paul called the High Priest a " whited wall," 
Acts 23, 3, although he apologized for it, he was as much in- 
spired as when he wrote his epistle to the Ephesians. Even 
supposing therefore that there was something of human weak- 
ness in his boastmg, that would not prove that he was not 
under the inspiration of God in saying tliat he boasted, or in 
saying that boasting was folly. Bat this assumption is uu- 
necessary. There was nothing wrong in his self-laudation. 
He never appears more truly humble than when these refer- 
ences to his labour and sufferings were wrung from him, filling 
him with a feeling of self-contempt. Alas! how few of the 
holiest of men does it pain and mortify to speak of their own 
greatness or success. How often are the writings even of 
good men coals on which they sprinkle incense to their own 
pride. "When Paul said that his boasting was not after the 
L&rd, he said no more than when he called it folly. AH that 
the expression implies is that self-praise in itself considered, is 
not the work of a Christian ; it is not a work to which the 
Spirit of Christ impels the believer. But, when it is necessa- 
ry to the vindication of the truth or the honor of religion, it 
becomes a duty, Sut aa it were foolishly, {iv &^>po<rBirg, in 
folli/.) That is, speaking boastfully waa not religions but 
foolish. In this confidence of ioasting, kv Taifnj t^ vuroirruo-ec 
T^s Kavy^tTtiaq. "Yirotrrao-is may mean matter, or confidence, 
' in this paiticular matter, or case of boasting.' In this sense 
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it is a limitation of what precedes. He was justified in boast- 
ing in this particular matter. It is, however, more consistent 
with the common use of the word in the Kew Testament, that 
here, as in 9, 4, it should be taken in the sense of con^olmce, 
and hr be rendered with. ' I speat with this confidence of 
boasting.' 

18. Seeing that many glory after tlie flesh, I will 
glory also. 

The apostle here asdgns the reason of his glorying. His 
opponents so magnified themselves and their sei-vices, and so 
depreciated him and his laboui-s, that he was forced, in order 
to maintain his influence aa the advocate of a pure gospel, to 
set forth his claims to the confidence of the people. Seeing 
that {brtl, since, beeaitac) many glory. From this, as well as 
from other intimations abounding in this epistle, it is evident 
that the opposition to Paul was headed not by one man, bnt 
by a body or class of false teachers, all of whom were Jiida- 
izers. They gloried afier the flesh («ara t^v aapKo). This 
may mean, ' tney gloried as to the fiesh.' Then flesh means 
what is external and adventitious, such as their Hebrew de- 
scent, their circumcision, <&c. See v. 22, where these felse 
teachers are represented sis boasting of their external advan- 
tages. Compare also Gal. fl, 13 and Phil. 3, 4, where the 
apostle says in reference to the same class of opponents, " If 
any other man thinteth that he hath whereof he might trust 
in the flesh, I more." The sense in this case is good and ap 
propriate, but it wonld require" hi and not Kara. See 10, 17 
li, 12. 13, 9, &c,, &c. KuTa aoftKo. more properly means ac- 
cm-ding to the flesh, i. e. according to corrupt human nature, 
as opposed to Kara (crpiov in the preceding verse. These men 
were influenced in their boasting by unworthy motives. / 
v)iU glory also. Does Paul mean, ' As others glory after the 
flesh, I also will glory after the flesh ' ? i. e. as others give 
way to their selfish feelings, I will do the same. This is the 
view which many commentators take. They say that Kara 
troftKa is necessarily implied after Kayia Kovx^ao/iai, because the 
apostle had just said that in boasting he did not act ^am Kvpiov, 
which impUes that he did act Kara. adpKa ; and because in tha 
following verse he makes himself one of o^povK of whoso glo- 
rying the Corinthians were so tolerant. But the sense thus 
expressed is neither true nor conastent with the character of 
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the apostle. It is not true that he was influeoced in boasting 
by corrupt feelings; that self-conceit and the desire of ap- 
plause were in him, as in the false teachers, the motives which 
governed him in this matter. There is no necessity for sup- 
plying Kara aupKit after the last clause. "What Paul says is, 
'As many boast from unworthy motives, I also will boast,' 
If they did it from bad motives, he migbt well do it from 
good ones. 

19. Por ye suffer fools gladly, seeing ye (your- 
selves) are wise. 

That is, 'I will indulge in the folly of boasting, for ye are 
tolerant of fools,' The Corinthians had, to a degree disgrace- 
ful to themselves, allowed the boasting Judaizing teachers to 
gain an ascendency over them, and they couid not, therefore, 
with any consistency object to the self-vindication of Paul. 
Seeing ye are wise. As it is the part of the wise to bear with 
fools, so the Corinthians in their wisdom might bear with the 
apostle. Of coarse this is said ironically and as a reproof. 
In the same spirit and with the same purpose he had said to 
them in his tbrmer epistle, 4, 8, " Wc are fools, but ye arc 
wise." 

20. For ye suffer, if a man bring you into bondage, 
if a man devour (you), if a man take (of you), if a mim 
exalt himself, if a man smite you on the face. 

They might well bear with Paul since they bore with the 
tyranny, the rapacity, the insolence, and the violence of the 
false teachers. The character of these troublers of the church 
was everywhere the same; see Gal. 1, 7. They were lords 
over God's heritage, 1 Pet. 5, 3, not only as they endeavoured 
to reduce the Christians under the bondage of the law, as ap- 
pears from the epistle to the Galatians, but as they exorcised 
a tyrannical authority over the people. To this the apostlo 
here refers when he says, ^ any man bring you info bondage 
(HaroSoiAor), i. e. makes slaves of you. That this is not to be 
limited to subjection to the Jewish Jaw, is evident from what 
follows, which is an amplification of the idea here expressed. 
These men were tyrants, and therefore they devoured, insulin 
ed and maltreated the people. ^' any man devour (you), 
i. e. rapaciously fonsiumes your substance, as our Lord do- 
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scribes the Pharisees as devouring widows' houses Mitt. 
23, 14. If any Utke (of you) ; ei ns Xn/i^dtet, v/ios is to be 
BuppUed as after KartirSLa in the preceding clause " ^ any 
take yoti," i. e. capture you or ensnare you, as a huntsm-ui hit 
prey. Our verdon by supplying of you, altera the sense, and 
makea this clause express less than the precedmg, devouring 
is a stronger expression for rapacity than * taking of you.' 
If <my man exaU himself (Iwaijoerat, sc. Ka5' vimuv), 1. e. if any 
one proudly and insolently lifts himself up against you. And 
as the climax, 7J^ any one smite ymt on the fao^. To smite 
the fece or mouth was the highest indignity ; as such it was 
ofTered to our Lord, Luke 22, 64, and to Paul, Acts 23, 2 ; 
see also 1 Kings 22, 24. Matt. S, 39. Such was the treatment 
to which the Coiinthiams submitted from the hands of the 
felse teachers ; and such is ever the tendency of unsciiptural 
church-authoiity. It assumes an absolute dependence of the 
jieople on the clergy — an inherent, as well as official superiori- 
ty of the latter over the former, and therefore fiilse teachers 
hiive, as a general rule, been tyrants. The gospel, and of 
course the evangelical, as opposed to the high-church system 
of doctrine, is incompatible with all nndae authority, becauae 
it teaches the essential equality of believers and opens tiie 
way to grace and salvation to tlie people without the inter- 
vention of a priest, 

21. I speak as concerning reproach, as though we 
had been weak. Howbeit, whereinsoever any is bold, 
(I speak foolishly) I am bold also. 

I speak as concerning reproach. Kara aniiiav Atyu means 
simply I reproach. After Arifuav may be supplied i/i-riv. The 
sense would then be, ' I say to my own shame, that, &c. ; ' 
Xeyui being understood as referring to what follows. ' I say 
to my shame that I was weak,' The Greek is, Kara ann'iav 
(t^iV) ^ «■( !)/«« ii<TStv^anev; where As 5n may, aa Winei', 
I 67, 1, says, be a redundancy for simply on {5, 19. 2 Thess. 
2, 2.) ' I say that.* This would be a direct assertion on the pai-t 
of Paul that be was weak in the sense intended. It is bettoi-, 
with Meyer and others, to ^ve uu its proper foree, as, as if. 
His being weak was not a tact, but an opinion entertained con- 
cerning him, ' I say that (as people think) I was weak.' One 
ehiss of the Corhithians regarded Paul as weak in bodily pres- 
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ence and contemptible in speech, 10, 10. lu reference to thia 
judgmeEt of bis opponents ne says, 'I acknowledge to my shame 
that, when present with you (the aorist, ^a-Sevi^aaiuv, is used), 
I was weak.' In 1 Cor. 2, 3 he told the Corinthians that he 
came among them in weakness and fear and much trembhng. 
There was a sense in which he admitted and professed himself 
to be weak. He had no self-confidence. He did not believe 
in his own ability to persuade or convert men. He felt the 
responsibility of his office, and he relied both for knowledge 
and success entirely on the Spirit of God, His conceited and 
arrogant oppoaers were strong in their own estimation; tliey 
contemned the mean-spirited apostle, and considered him des- 
titute of all sources of power. The weakness of which Paul 
here speaks is that which was attributed to him by his ene- 
mies. The whole preceding context is ironical, and so is this 
clause. ' Your teachers are great men, I am nothing com- 
pared to them. They are strong, but, I say it to my shame, 
I am weak. £ut, as opposed to this imputed weakne^, I 
am equal to any of them, I speak in folly.' Sowbeit wherein~ 
soever any is bold {h/ ^ S av tk toX^), ' But whatever they 
dare, I dare. Whatever claims they put forth, I can assert 
the same. If they boast, I can outbof^ them. If they are 
Hebrews, so am I, &c.' 

The foregoing interpretation of this passage, which as- 
sumes that ktyia in the first clause refers to what foUows, and 
that the reproach mentioned had Paul for its object, is given 
by Storr, Flatt, Meyer, and many others. The great majority 
of commentators, however, understand X^ as referring to 
what precedes and the Coriuthians and not Paul to be the ob- 
ject of the reproach. ' I say this to your shame.' Compare 
1 Cor. 6, 5, Tpos (wpojr^ ifuv kcym. (In this latter passage, 
however, it will bo remarked that the preposition is xpos and 
not Kara, a3 in the passage before us, and that i/uv is in the 
text, whereas here there is no pronoun used,) The two prin- 
cipal objections to tliis interpretation are, 1, That if Atyu re- 
fers to the preceding verses the sense must be, 'I make this 
exhibition of the character of your teachers in order to shame 
you.' This would do very well if what follows carried out 
that idea; but instead of speaking of the Corinthians, and en- 
deavonring to convince them of their folly in adhering to snch 
men as teachers, he immediately speaks of himself, ana shows 
how he was despised as weak. 2, According to this interpre- 
tation there is great difficulty in explaining the Ibllowing 
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clause. It would not do to say, ' I speak to shame yoir that 
I was weak ; ' oi', if on be made causa!, ' I speak to shame you 
because I was weak,-' still the sense is not good. The former 
interpretation of this difficult passage is tlierefore to be pre- 
ferred, 

22. Are they Hebrews? so (am) I. Are they Is- 
raelites ? so (am) I. Are they the seed of Abraham ? 
so (am) I. 

In this verse the apostle begins his boasting hj showing 
that in no point did he come behind his opponents. The 
three designations here used belonged to the chosen people. 
The Hebrews were Israelites, and the Israelites were the seed 
of Abraham. The first, as Meyer remarks, is the national 
designation of the people of God ; the second their theocratic 
appellation ; and the third marked them as the heirs of Abra- 
ham and expectants of the Messianic kingdom. Or, as Ben- 
gel remai'ks with no less justice, the first refers to their nation- 
al, and the two others to tlieir religious or spiritual relation. 
A Hebrew was not a Jew of Palestine aa distinguished from 
the Hellenists, or Jews born out of Palestine and speaking 
the Greek language. For Paul himself was bom in Tarsus, 
.ind yet was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, that is, a man of pni'e 
Hebrew descent. In Acts 6, I the word is used for the Jews 
of Palestine in distinction from other Jews, but it is obvious- 
ly not so either here or in Phil. 3, 5. 

23. Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as 
a fool) I (am) more ; in labours more abundant, in 
stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in 
deaths oft. 

In all that related to the privileges of birth, as belonging 
to the chosen seed, Paul stood on a level with the chief of his 
opposers ; in all that related to Christ and his service he stood 
far above them. Are tJiey the ministers of Christ ? Such 
they were by profession, and such for the moment he admits 
them to be, although in truth they were the ministers of Satan, i 
us he had said in v. 16. I more {xmip iym, where xnrip is used ] 
as an adverbj. This may mean either, I am more tlian a' 
(SuiKOTOs) minister of Cinist ; or, I am a minister or servant of 
12* 
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Christ id a higher measure than they. That is, I am more 
devoted, laborious and suffering than they. The latter is the 
true explanation as is clear from what foilows, and because in 
Paul's language and estimation there was no higher title or 
service than that of minister of Christ. / speak as a fool, 
■Kopa^ovun' AnXS, This is a strong expression, ' I speak as one 
beside himself.' This is said out oi' the consciousness of ill- 
desert and utter insufficiency. Feehng himself to be in him- 
self both impotent and unworthy, this self-laudation, though 
having reference only to his infirmities and to what God bad 
done in him and by him, was in the highest degi'ee painful 
and humiliating to the apostle. It is Paul's judgment of him- 
self) not the judgment which others are presumed to pass 
upon him. tn labours more abundant, hr kottois TrepuTtrore/xu*. 
There are three ways of explaining this and the following 
clauses, I. In (or, by) labours I am more abundantly the ser- 
vant of Christ, 2. Or, (supplying ijv or yeyoro,} I have been 
more abundant in labours. 3. Or, connecting, as De Wette 
and Meyer do, the adverbs with the sabstantives with the sense 
of adjectives, by more abvndant labours. This latter explana- 
tion can better be carried through, and expresses the sense 
clearly. In stripes above measure, iv irAi^^is virtp^aAXoiTois, 
i, e. by stripes exceetHnff measure (in frequency and severity). 
In prisons mare/requent, either, as before, ' I have been moie 
frequently imprisoned,' or, 'By more frequent prisons.' The 
sense remains the same. Jn deaths oft, iv ^avarovi iroWaKK, 
hy manifold deaths. Paul, in accordance with common 
usage, elsewhere says, "I die daily," He suffered a thousand 
deaths, in the sense of being constantly in imminent danger 
of death and of enduring its terrors. 

24. 25. Of the .Jews five times received I foi'ty 
(stripes) save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day I have been in the deep. 

These verses are a parenthesis designed to confirm l!io 
preceding assertion that he had laboured and suffered more 
in the service of Christ than any of his opponents. In v. 26 
the construction is resumed. The apostle had at this period 
of his history been scourged eight times ; five times by tiie 
Jews and thrice by the Romans- Of this cruel ill-treatment 
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at the hands of his own countrymen, the Acts of the \postles 
Gontifim no record ; and of the three occasions on which he 
was beaten with rods, that mentioned in Acts 16, 22 as having 
occurred at Philippi is the only one of which we have else- 
where any aocount. In the law of Moses, Deut. 25, 3, it was 
forbidden to inflict more than forty stripes on an offender, and 
it appeal's that the Jews, in their punctilious observance of 
the letter of the law, were in the habit of inflicting only 
thirty-nine so as to be sure not to transgress the prescribed 
limit. From tlie distinction which the apostle makes between 
receiving stripes at the hands of the Jews and being beaten 
with rods, it is probable that the Jews were at that period 
accustomed to use a lash. The later Rabbis say that the 
scourge was made with three thongs, so that each blow in- 
flicted three stripes ; and that only thirteen strokes were 
given to make up the prescribed number of thirty-nme lashes. 
Once was I stotied. Acts 14,19. On this occasion Ms ene- 
mies supposed he was dead. He must therefore have been 
rendered for the time insensible. Thrive I suffered ahipm'ech. 
OiF this we have no mention in the Acts. I'ne shipwreck in 
which Paul was involved on his journey to Rome, was at a 
much later period. A night and a day have I been m tJie 
deep. That is, for that length of time he was tossed about by 
the waves, clinging to a fragment of a wreck. A night and 
day {viix-S^/:t«pov), !. e. a whole day of twenty-fonr hours. The 
Jews commenced the day at sunset. 

20. (Ill) journeyings often, (in) perils of waters, 
(in) perils of robbers, (in) perils by (mine own) coun- 
trymen, (in) perils by the heathen, (in) perils in the 
city, (in) perils in the wilderness, (in) perils in the sea, 
(in) perils among false brethren. 

Our translators have throughout this passage supplied the 
preposition in. But as iv in the preceding verse is used in- 
strumentally, so here we have the instrumental dative, by 
jmimeyinga, by perils, &c. It was by voluntarily exposing 
himself to these dangers, and by the endurance of these snf- 
terings the apostle proved his superior claim to be regarded 
as a devoted minister of Chiist. Perila of water, literaUy, of 
rivers; asdistinguishedfrom the dangers of the sea mentioned 
afterwards. History shows that in the country travei'scd ui 
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Paul's journeys gi-eat danger was often encountered in passing 
tlie rivers which crossed his path. Perils of robbers, to which 
all travellers were exposed. Perils from my own countrymen 
(ek ywoD! as opposed to ($ tSvSn'). The Jews were, at least in 
most cases, the first to stir up opposition and to excite the 
mob against the apostle. This was the case at Damascus, 
Acts 9, 23 ; at Jerusalem, Acta 9, 29 ; at Antioch in Pisidia, 
Acts 13, 50 ; at Iconium, 14, 5 ; at Lystra, 14, 19 ; at Thessa- 
ionica. Acta 17, 5 ; at Berea, Acts 17, 13 ; at Corinth, 18, 12. 
M-om the Gentiles, as at Philippi and Ephesus. In the city, 
as in Damascus, Jerusalem and Ephesus. In the desert. The 
dangers of the desert are proverbial. Paul traversed Arabia, 
as well as the mountainous regions of Asia Minor, and was 
doubtless often exposed in these journeys to the dangers of 
robbers, as well as those arising from exposure, and hunger 
and thirst. Of the sea, not only in the case of shipwreck be- 
fore mentioned, but to other and lesser perils. Perils among 
false brethren, refening probably to the treachery of those 
who falsely professed to be his brethren in Christ, and yet 
endeavoured to deliver him into the power of his enemies. 

27. Ill weariness and painfulness, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness. 

Here the preposition iv is again used, but in its instru- 
mental sense &y. It was by these trials and sufferings he 
proved himself to be what he claimed to be. Up weariness 
and painfulness, iv kotti^ imi /wj(5oj. These words are thus as- 
sociated in 1 Thess. 2, 9, and 2 Thess. 3, 8, in both of which 
places they are rendered " labour and travail." They both 
express the idea of wearisome toU and the consequent ex- 
hanstion and suffering. By watchings often, referring to the 
sleepless nights ^vhich he was often compelled by business or 
suffering to pass. In hunger and thirst, in fastings often. 
The common meaning of the word vfprrtia, and its connection 
with the words " hunger and thirst," implying involuntary ab- 
Btinence trom food, are urged as reasons for understanding it 
to mean voluntary festing. But the context is in favour of the 
common inteipretation which makes it refer to involuntary ab- 
stinence. Every other particular here mentioned belongs to 
the class of sufferings ; and it would therefore be ineongi-uous 
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to iatroduce into this enumeration any thioji so insignificant 
and BO common as religious fasting. In tliis the Pliamees 
were his equals and probably fiir his saperior. They fested 
twice in the week. Paul was no ascetic, and certainly did not 
deny himself food to the extent of makmg that denial an act of 
heroism. It U remarkable that we have no recoi'd of Paul's 
ever having fasted at all, unless Aets 13, 3. Jiy cold and na- 
kedness. This completes the picture. The greatest of the 
apostles here appears before ns, his back lacerated by frequent 
sconr^gs, hia body worn by hunger, thirst, and exposure ; 
cold and naked, persecuted by Jews and Gentiles, driven from 
place to place without any certain dwelling. This passage, 
more perhaps than any other, makes even the most laborious 
of the modem ministers of Christ hide their face in shame. 
What have they ever done or suffered to compare with what 
this apostle did ? It is a consolation to know that Paul is now 
as pre-eminent in glory, as he was here in suffering. 

2S. Besides those things that are without, that 
which coineth upon me daily, the care of all the 
churches. 

This verse is variously interpreted. The first clause, be- 
sides those things which are without, is rendered in the same 
way in the Vulgate. Praeter ilia, qnae estrinseeus sunt. So 
also Calvin, Beza, and others. But this ia contrary to the 
usage of the words to. n-opeKTos, which mean, the things besides, 
i. e. other things ; so that the sense of the clause x"p"'s tcuv 
irapetcros is, ' Not to mention other things.' The preceding 
enumeration, copious as it is, was not exhaustive. There 
were other things of a like nature whicli the apostle would 
not slop to mention, but proceeded to another class of trials. 
That class inclnded his exhausting ofiicial daties. That which 
cometh on me daily, viz., the care of all the churches. The 
latter clause is, according to this explanation, assumed to be 
explanatory of the former. The same view is taken of the 
relation of the two clauses by Meyer, who renders the passage 
thus; "My daily attention, the care of all the churches." 
This latter interpretation assumes that instead of tVunWoo-K, 
which is in the common text, the true reading is sjrioTOCTts, a 
reading adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Riickert, 
and others. Both words are used in the sense of c 
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tumult, as of the people, see Acta 24, 12, but the former has 
also the sense of care, or attention. If the Corrected text be 
adopted, then the interpretation just mentioned is to be pre- 
ferred, 'Without mentionine; other things, (^ orurrcwl! /xou § 
KoS' ^fitpav) my daily oversight, the care of all the church,' 
If the common text, although not so well sustained, be ad- 
hered to, the meaning probably is, 'My daily concourse 
{quotidi<mi kominum impetus). That is, the crowding upon 
him every day of people demanding his attention. This k 
the sense expressed by Luther; "Dass ich taglich werde an- 
gelaufen, und trage Sorge fur alle Gemeinen." The solicitude 
wliich the apostle felt for the churches -which he had founded, 
is apparent from all his epistles ; and it may be easily im- 
agined how various and constant must have been the causes 
and occadons of anxiety and trouble on their account, 

29. Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is of- 
fended, and I bum not ? 

That is, he sympathized with his fellow Christians, who 
were his children in the iaith, so that their sorrows and suffer- 
ings were bis own. This was the consequence not only of the 
communion of saints, in virtue of which, " if one member suf- 
fer, all the members snfier with it ; or one member be hon- 
oured, all the membei-s rejoice with it," 1 Cor. 12, 26 ; but 
also of the peculiar relation which Paul sustained to the 
chui-cbes, which he had himself planted, WTio is weak; i. e. 
in faith, or scrupulous through want of knowledge, coinpare 
1 Cor. 9, 22, ana I am not weak ? That is, with whose in- 
firmities of feith and knowledge do I not sympathize? He 
pitied their infinnities and bore with their prejudices. To 
the weak, he became as weak. There are men, says Calvin, 
who either despise the infirmities of their brethren, or trample 
them under their feet. Such men know little of their owp. 
hearts, and have little of the spirit of Paul or of Paul's master. 
God never quenches the smoking flax. Who is offended 
{o-KavSaAi^tTot), i. e. caused to stumble, or led into sin ; and 1 
hum not. That is, and Iain not indignant f It was not to 
Paul a matter of indifference when any of the brethren, by 
the force of evil example, or by the seductions of false teach- 
ers, were led to depart from the truth or to act inconsistently 
with their profession. Such events filled him not only with 
grief at the tall of the weak, but with indignation at the au- 
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thora of their fell. Tlias his mind was kept in a state of uon- 
etant agitation by his numerous anxieties and his wide-hearted 
sympathy. 

30. If I must needs glory, I will glory of the 
things which concern mine infirmities. 

Pad's boasting was not like that of the false teachei's. 
They boasted not only of their descent, but of their learning, 
eloquence, and pei'sonal advantages ; he boasted only of the 
things which implied weakness, his sufferings and privations. 
The future, Kaux^o/"u, expresses a general parpose, illustrated 
in the pa,st, and not having reference merely to what was to 
come. The persecutions, the poverty, the acourgings, the 
hunger and nakedness of which Paul had boasted, were not 
things in which men of the world pride themselves, or which 
commonly attract human applause. 

31. The God and Patherof our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not. 

This is a peculiarly solemn asseveration. An oath is tlie 
act of calling God to witness the truth of what we say. Here 
the appeal is not simply to Grod as God, but to God in his pe- 
culiar covenant relation to believers. When the Israelite 
called on Jehovah as the Grod of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
he recognized him not only as the creator and moral governor 
of the world, but as the covenant God of his nation. So the 
Christian when he calls God " The God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ," recognizes him not only as his Creator, 
but as the author of redemption through his eternal Son, 
Jesus Christ is a designation of the Theanthropos, the histori- 
cal person so named and known, to whom Grod stood in the 
relation at once of God and Father. Our Lord had a de- 
pendent nature to which God stood in the relation of Go<l, 
and a divine nature to which Be stood in the relation of 
Father, and therefore to the complex person Jesus Christ 
God bore the relation of both God and Father. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the reference of this 
passage. Some suppose that the apostle intended by this oatii 
to confirm the truth of the whole preceding exhibition of hia 
labours and sufferings ; others, that it is to De confined to the 
as.surtion in v. 30, viz., that he would boast only of his infirmi- 
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ties ; others, as Calvbi and many othei-s, refer it to what fol- 
lows, i. e., to the account which he was about to give of his 
escape from Damascus, To give this explanation the more 
plausibility, Meyer assumes that Paul had intended to intro- 
duce an extended narrative of his escape and sufferings, be- 
ginning with the incident at Damascus, but was interrnpted 
and did not carry out his intention. As, however, there is no 
intimation of this in the context, it is probable that the refer- 
ence is to the whole of the preceding narrative. He intended 
to satisfy his readers that he had not exaggerated or over- 
stated his sufferings. God knew that all he had said was 

33. In Damascus the governor under Arefcas the 
king kept the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, 
desirous to apprehend me. 

It is useless to inquire why Paul introduces, as it were, as 
an after-thought, this disconnected account of bis escape from 
Damascus. It is enough that the fact occurred to him when 
writing, and that he saw fit to record it. The account here 
given agrees with that found in Acts 9, S4. 35, except that 
there the attempt to apprehend the apostle is attributed to 
the Jews, and Iiere to the governor of the city. There is in> 
inconsistency between the two. The governor acted no doubt 
at the instigation of the Jews. He had no grievance of hia 
own to redress or avenge. The governor, or ethnarch, a term 
applied to a vassal prince, or ruler appointed by a sovereign 
over a city or province. Governor vnder, literally, of Aretas 
the king. Aretas was a common name of Arabian "kings, as 
Pharaoh of the kings of Egypt. A king of that name is men- 
tioned as contemporary with the high-priest Jason, and with the 
king Antioehus Epiphanes. The one hero referred to was the 
father-in-law of Herod Antipas. Herod having repudiated 
the dflughtei- of Aretas, the latter declared war against him 
and totally defeated his army. Vitellius, proconsul of Syiia, 
undertook to punish him for this assault on a Roman vassal, 
but was arrested on his march by the death of the emperor 
Tiberius. Ii is commonly supposed that it was during this 
respite that Aretas, who was king of Petra, gained temporaiy 
possession of Damascus. Kept the city of the I>amaacen^s, 
not, besieged the city, but as it is expressed in A(;ts, watched 
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the gates. The words of the Damascenes (tV Aapio-KJjvSi' 
jToAiv) are omitted in the original edition of 1611 of King 
James's veraion, but are now found in all the copies. With a 
garrison. The word is simply c(f>povpti, he kept, or guarded. 
Desirous to apprehend me. The governor set a guard at the 
gates to seize the apostle should he attempt to leave the 
city. 

33. And through a window in a basket was I let 
down by the wall, and escaped his lianda. 

Through a window, ^p«, a little door, or aperture. This 
was either an aperture in the wall itself, or, as is more proba- 
ble, a window of a house bailt upon the walls of the city. A 
representation of these overhanging houses as still to be seen 
on the walls of Damascus, may be found in Coaybeare and 
Howson's life of St. Paul, p. 98 of the 8vo. edition. The same 
mode of escape was adopted by the spies mentioned in Joshaa 
2, 15, and by David, 1 Sam. 19, 12. 



CHAPTER XII. 

lilt of a remarkable vialon granted to the ap 
evidencca of his apoatleahip, and his aoiidiiEit 
^ise oE hia office, va. 7-21, 



TauPs 

He would give over boasting, and refer not to what he had 
done, but to what God had done ; not to scenes in which he 
was the agent, but to those in which he was merely the sub- 
ject — ^to revelations and viaons. He had been caught up to 
the third heavens, and received communications and revela- 
tions which be was not permitted to make known. This was 
to him, and to all who believed his word, a more reliable evi- 
dence of the favour of God to him as an apostle than any thin^ 
he had yet mentioned, vs. 1-6, With this estraordinary proot 
of the divine favour there was given him some piunful bodily 
aHection, from which he could not be delivered, in order to 
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keep him duly humble, vs. Y-IO. This reference to his per- 
sonal experience was exceedingly paintiil to him. He had 
been forced by their unreasonable opposition to speak of him- 
self aa he had done; for the external signs of his apostleship 
shoTild have convinced them that he was the immediate mes- 
senger of Christ, vs. 11. 12. They themselves were a standing 
proof that he was truly an apostle. They were not less richly 
endowed than other churches founded Iv^ other apostles. If 
inferior at all, it was only that he had refused to be supported 
by them. This he could not help. He was determined to 
pursue in the future the course in that matter which he had 
hitherto adopted ; neither by himself nor by others, neither 
mediately nor immediately, would he receive any thin^ at 
their hands, va. 13-18. Ml this seltvindication was of httle 
account. It was a small matter what they thought of him. 
God is the only competent and final judge. His fear was that 
when he reached Corinth he would be forced to appear as a 
judge; that not finding them what he dedred them to be, he 
should bo obliged to assume the aspect of a reprover, vs. 
19-21, 

1. It is not expedient for me doubtless to glory. 
I will come to visions and revelations of the Lord. 

The authorities differ much as to the text in this verso. 
The common text has 8^ (indeed, doubtless) with few M^. oi 
versaons in its support. Many of the oldest MSS. read Sti, it 
is necessary / some few Ss, which is adopted "by Meyer as the 
ori^al reading. The difiereuoe is only as to the shades of 
the thought. The idea is that boasting is not expedient ; he 
will pass to something else, or at least to things which impHed 
no agency or superior power on his part. Js not expedient. 
Here again some MSS. read with the common text, oi o-u/u/ie- 
p€t /xoi, eXtwropu yap, (is noi sr^dient forme, f&r I will txtme^) 
others with Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Riickert, oi <TV[i.<l>ipov 
/iep, tXtv<rofiai Si, {it ts not esu^dient indeed, but I will come.) 
The common text is on the whole to be preferred. Boasting, 
the apostle says, is not ea^dient for me, either in the sense 
that it does not become me, is not a seemly or proper thin^ ; 
or, is not profitable ; does not contribute to set my apostleship 
in a clear light. There is a better way of proving my divine 
mission than by boasting. The former explanation is better 
euited to the apostle's mode of representation. He had re- 
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y spoken of boasting as a kind of folly, something de- 
rogatory and painfiil, lie expresses the same feeling here 
when he says it is not expedient. IwiU come. Our translat- 
ors amii iXie ydp^ for I wiU come. The connection is with a 
thought omitted. Boasting is not expedient, (therefore I de- 
sist,) for I will pass to something else. What follows in the 
relation of the revelations made to him, was no selt-laudation, 
but a recital of God's goodness. Visions and revelations. 
The latter term is, on the one hand, more general than the 
former, as there might be revelations where there were no 
visions ; and, on the other, the latter is higher than the for- 
mer, as implying a disclosure of the import of the things seen. 
0/ tfie Lordj not visions of which the Lord was the object ; 
it was not seeing the Lord that he here speaks of, but visions 
and revelations of which the Lord is the autlior. By Lord is 
obviously to be nndei-stood Christ, whose continued existence 
and divine power over the thoughts and states of the soul is 
hereby recognized. 

2. I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years 
ago, (whether in the body, I cannot tell ; or whether 
out of the body, I cannot tell : God knoweth ;) such 
an one caught up to the third heaven. 

He speaks of himself in the third person, " I knew a man." 
Why he does this is not clear. He narrates what had hap- 

Eened as thongh he had been a spectator of the scene, perhaps 
ecause his own activity was so completely in abeyance. A 
man in C'/trist/ a man who was in Chiist; the scriptural 
designation of a Christian, because anion with Christ makes a 
man a Christian. It is the one only indispensable condition 
of salvation ; so that all who are in Christ are saved, and all 
who are out of Christ perish. It is also the plain doctrine of 
the Bible that, so far as adults are concerned, this saving 
miion with Christ la conditioned, not on any thing external, 
not on union with this or that external church, but on a per- 
sonal appropriating act of iaith, by which we receive and rest 
on Chnst alone for salvation. And still further, it is no less 
clearly taught that holiness of heart and life is the certain 
fruit and therefore the only satisfactory evidence of the genu- 
ineness of that Iaith. Above fourteen years ago. The event 
referred to in this verse is not the same as that which occurred 
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at the time of Paul's conversion. That was a vision of Cliriat 
to the apostle here on eartli, this was a translation of the 
apostle into heaven ; that occurred twenty years before tbe 
probable date of tbis epistle. So that the two agree neither 
m nature, nor in the time of their occurrence. Whether in 
t?ie body or out of the body, I cannot teU. The point as to 
which Paul was in doubt, was not the nature of the event, 
not as to whether it was a mere exaltation of his conscious- 
ness and perceptions or a real translation, but simply whether 
that translation was of the soul separated from die body, or 
of the body and soul together. Though heaven is a state, it 
is also a place. According to the scriptural representation, 
more is necessary to our introduction into heaven than mere- 
ly opening the eyes to what is now about us and around ua. 
The glorified body of onr Lord is somewhere, and not every- 
where. 8uch an one caught up; oprrayevra, can-ied away, 
the proper term to express a removal from one place to an- 
other without the agency of the subject. Paul was entirely 
passive in the translation of which he here speaks. Comp. 
Acts 8, 89. 1 Thess. 4, 17, " Cau^t up to meet the Lord in 
the air." To the third fieaven. This means either the highest 
heavens ; or, on the assumption that Paul used the language 
and intended to conform to the ideas of the Rabbins who 
taught that there were seven heavens, it means the air, the 
region of the clouds. He was caught up into the air, and 
then still further raised to Paradise. The former explanation 
is to be preferred, 1. Because there is no evidence that the 
opinions of the Jewish writers, whose works are still extant, 
were prevalent at the time of the apostle. 2. Because there 
is no evidence in the New Testament that the sacred writers 
adopted tliose opinions. 3. Because if Paul believed and 
taught that there were seven heavens, that is, if he sanctioned 
tbe Rabbinical doctrine on that subject, it would be a part of 
Christian doctrine, which it is not. It is no part of the foith 
of the Christian church, 4. Because it is plain that the "third 
heaven " and "paradise" are synonymous terms ; and paradise, 
as is admitted, at least by those who suppose that Paul here 

3. 4. And I knew such a man, (whether in t!ie 
fiody, or out of the body, I cannot tel! ; God knoweth ;) 
how that he was raught up into paradise, aiid heai-d 
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unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter. 

This ia a repetition of v, 2, with the exception of the sub- 
stitution of the word "paradise" for the phrase "the third 
heaven." Paradise ia a word of Sanscrit origin, and signifies 
a park, or garden. It is used in the Septu^int, Glen. 2, 8, in 
the description of Eden, which was a paradise or garden. The 
word waa early used among the Jews as a dewgnation of 
heaven, or the abode of the bleased after death, as appears 
from Luke 23, 43, (compare Ecelesiasticus 40, 17. 28.) In 
Rev. 2, 7, it occurs in the same sense. And heard unspeaka- 
ble vxyrda, appTp-a pqjiaTo, literally, unspoken words ; here ob- 
viously the meaning is words not to be spoken, aa explained 
by wlmt follows. Which it is not lawful for a man to utter. 
The communications made to the apostle he was not allowed 
to make known to othera. The veil which conceals the mys- 
teries- and glories of heaven God has not permitted to be 
i-aiaed. It is enough that we know that in that world the 
saints shall be made perfectly holy and perfectly blessed in 
the full enjoyment of God forever. 

5. Of such an one will I glory • yet of myself I wiil 
not glory, but in mine infirmities. 

Of such a one, Sirep toE roiouTou, for such a one, i. e. m his 
behalf; or, inrip being taken in the sense of tripi, about, or 
concerning. This latter gives the better sense. ' Concerning 
such a person I wi!l gloiy,' This is equivalent to saying, 
'Such an event is a just ground of glorying.' But rouyvrov ia 
not to be taken as neuter, (of such a thing,) as is plaui fi-om 
the antithetical ipavToii. ' Of such a one, but not of myselK' 
The translation which he had experienced was a proper 
ground of boasting, because it was a gratuitous favour. It 
implied no superiority on the part of the subject of this act of 
divine goodness, and therefore might be gloried in without 
assuming any special merit to himself. Of myself I wUl not 
glory ; that is, he would not boast of his personal qualities aa 
entitling him to admiration. Bat {d ^ij, except) in my in- 
firmitieB. That is, ' I will boast concerning myself only of 
those things which prove or imply my own weakness.' 

6. For though I would desire to glory, I shall uot 
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be a fool ; for I will say the truth : but (now) I for- 
bear, lest any man should tliink of me above that 
which he seeth me (to be), or (that) he heareth of me. 
The connection as indicated by (yap) for, is not immedi- 
ately with what ia expressed in the preceding verae, but with 
a thought obviously implied, Paul had sdd he would not 
glory coDcerning himself. The reason for this determination 
was not the want of grounds of boasting. ' I could do it, for 
if I chose to boast, I ahoidd not be a fool; i. e. an empty 
boaster — for I would speak the truth.' !But J forbear (<^«'8o- 
Itai ti se. ToE navxau^ai). Abtindant as were the materials for 
boasting at the apostle's command, jastiy as he could refer to 
the extraordinary gifts with which he was endowed, and the 
extraordinary success which had attended his labours, he did 
not dwell on these things. The reason which he assigns for 
this forbearance is that others might not he led to thint of 
him too highly. He did not wish to be judged of by what 
be said of himself or of liis experiences. He preferred that 
m.en should judge of him by what they saw or heard, 

7. And lest I should be exalted above measure 
through the abundance of the revelations, there was 
given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of 
Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above 



As Paul determined not to give occasion to others to 
think too highly of him, he here tells us that God provided 
against his being unduly elated even in his own mind. It is a 
familiar matter of experience that men are as much exalted 
in their own estimation by the distinguishing fevonr of their 
superiors, as by the possession of personal advantages. There- 
fore the apostle, although he would not boast of himself, was 
still in danger of being- unduly elated by the extraordinary 
manifestations of the divine favour. The order of the words 
is inverted. " And by the excess of revelations leat I should 
be exalted above measure;" vTrtpoipu/iot, be lifted up above 
what is meet or right. The expression excess, or exceeding 
abundance, of revelations seems to refer not exclusivelv to the 
event above mentioned, but to other similar communications 
made to him at other times. That was not the only occasion 
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on which God had unveiled to the apostle llie treasures of di- 
vine knowledge. There was given to me, i. e. by God, It waa 
God who sent the trial here referred to, and from God the 
apostle sought deliverance. A thorn in the flesh, aKokoifi rg 
aapKi. The word aKo>w^ properly roeana a sharpened stake, a 
palisade, then any piece of sharpened wood, and specifically a 
thorn. This last is the meaning best suited to this passage, 
and is the one commonly adopted. Othera say the meaning 
is, "a goad for the flesh," borrowing a figure from oxen, 
melaphora a bobus sumpta, as Calvin says ; others agam un- 
derstand cTKoXoiji to refer to a stake on which offenders were 
impaled, or the cross on which they were suspended. A 
stake, or cross, for the flesh, would be a figurative expression 
for bodily torture. .Flesh may be taken hterally for the body, 
or figuratively for the corrupt nature. Calvin and many oth- 
ers take the latter view. But there is no reason for departing 
from the literal meaning, which should in all cases be pre- 
ferred, other things being equal. The dative <rapKt may be 
rendered either, for the fiesh, or pertaining to the flesh, i. e. 
in the fiesh. This last is to be prefen-ed, as it suits the con- 
text and is sustiuned by the paralld passage, Gal. 4, 14, to*' 
iretpairiiov jiov tov iv ry trapxl /lov. If this is the true interpreta- 
tion of the word <rap$, it goes far to determine the nature of 
the thorn of which the apostle here speala. It cannot be the 
evil suggestions, or fiery darts of Satan, as Luther, Calvin, and 
others, understand it; nor some prominent adversary, as 
many of the ancients suppose; it was doubtless some painful 
bodily affection. A messenger of Satan, In the Bible the 
idea is often presented that bodily diseases are at times pro- 
duced by the direct ageijcy of Satan, so that they may be 
regarded as his me^engers, something sent by him. The 
word SoTQi' is used here probably as an indeclinable noun, as 
in the Septuagint in one or two places, but in the New Testa- 
ment it is always, except in this instance, declined, nom. 2<x- 
rnvofi, gen. Saravo. On this account many are disposed to 
take the word here as in the nominative, and translate the 
phrase angel Satan, i, e. an angel ^or inessenger) who is Sa- 
tan. But inasmuch as Sorar is at times indeclinable, and as 
Satan is never in the New Testament called an angel, the 
great majority of commentators give the same exposition as 
that given in the English version. To buffet me, tva //« ko.W 
^itli in order that he {i. e. the angel or messenger) mni/ buffet 
tne. The uge of the present tenge seems to imply that "the 
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thorn in the flesh " was a permanent aifection under which 
the apostle continued to Buffer. Lest I should be exalted 
e measure. This last clause expresses the design of God 



in pennittin^ the apostle to be thus afflicted. He carried 
about with him & continued evidence of his weakness. How- 
ever much he was exalted, although raised to the thii-d heaven, 
he could not extract this rankling thorn. And the experience 
of God^a people shows that bodily pain has a special office to 
perform in the work of saoctification. In the unrenewed its 
tendency is to exasperate ; when self-inflicted its tendency is 
to debase and fill the soul with grovelling ideas of (rod and 
religion, and with low self-conceit. But when inflicted by God 
on his own chUdren, it more than any thing teaches them their 
weakness and dependence, and calls upon them to submit 
when submission is moat difficult. Though he slay me, I will 
trust in him, is the expression of the highest form of faith. 

8. 9. For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, 
that it might depart from me. And he said unto me, 
My grace is sufficient for thee : for ray strength is 
made perfect in weakness. Most gladly therefore will 
I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me. 

For this thing, vTt\p tovtou, in reference to this ; inrip is 
here used in the sense of irepC. Tovrou may be neuter, ybr this 
thing, i. e. this affliction ; or mascuiine referring to ayytKot, 
"about this angel or messenger of Satan," &c. This is gene- 
rally preferred on account of the following clause, Iva. airour^, 
that he might depart from me. I besought the Lord, says 
the apostle, thrice. So our blessed Lord prayed "the third 
time saying, Let this cup pass from me." Paul was therefore 
impoi'tanate iu his petition for deliverance from this sore tiial. 
He says, I besought the Lord, that is, Chriat, as ia clear not 
only from the general usage of Scripture, but &om what fol- 
lows in V. 9, where he speaks of the " power of Christ." And 
he said unto me, tlp^ni /wi. The perfect ia used either for the 
aorist, or in its proper tbrce connecting the past with the 
present. The answer was not simply somethmg past, but 
something which continued in its consoling power. Winer, 
§ 41. "He has said;" the answer was ever sounding in the 
apostle's ears, and not in his ears only, but in thoae of all his 
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■iiffering people from that day to tliis. Each hears the Lord 
■ay, My grace is sufficient for thee, apKfl <toi ^ x"P'* (^'"'■ 
These words shoald be engraven on the palm of every believ- 
er's hand. My grace, either, 'my love,' or metonymically, 
* the aid of the Holy Spirit,' which is so often meant by the 
word grace. The connection is in &vonr of the common mean- 
ing of the term. ' My love is enough for thee.' These are the 
words of Christ. He says, to those who seek deliverance from 
pain and sorrow, ' It is enough that I love you,' This secures 
and implies all other good. His favour is life ; hie loving- 
kindness is better than hfe. For my strength is perfected tn 
weakness. This is given as the reason why the grace or fe- 
vour of Christ is all-sufficient. That reason is, that hia 
strength is perfected, i, e. clearly revealed as accomplishing 
its end, in weakness. ' Weakness, in other words, says our 
Lord, is the condition of my manifesting my strength. The 
weaker my people are, the more conspicuous is my strength 
in sustaining and delivering them.' Most gladly therefore 
wiU I rather glory in my infirmities. The sense is not, ' I 
will glory in infirmities rather than in other things,' as though 
Paul had written /iSAAov ev rah aa-Sa'^iavs, but, ' I will rather 
glory in infirmities than seek deliverance.' if Paul's suffer- 
ings were to be the occasion of the manifestation of Christ's 
glory, he rejoiced in suffering. This he did -^uxto, most 
sweetly, with an acquiescence delightful to himself. His suf- 
ferings thus became the source of the purest and highest 
pleasure. Kouj^ao^iu iv rais &'3(v«'ais docs not mean T glory 
in the midst of infirmities, but on account of them. See 6, 
12, 10, 15. Horn. 3,23, t&c, i&c. This rejoicing on account 
of his saffcrings, or those things which implied his weakness 
and dependence, was not a fanatical feeling, it had a rational 
and suffitaent basis, viz., that the power of Christ may rest 
upon me. The word is «rwKjjiwg, may pitch its Imt vpon 
me ; i. e. dwell in me as in a tent, as the shechinah dwelt of 
old in the tabernacle. To be made thus the dwelling-place 
of the power of Christ, where he reveals bis glory, was a ra- 
tional ground of rejoicing in those infirmities which were the 
condition of bis presence and the occasion for the manifesta- 
tion of hia power. Most Christians are satisfied in trying to 
be resigned under suffering. They think it a great thing if 
they can bring themselves to submit to be the dwelling-place 
of Christ's power. To rejoice in their afflictions because 
thereby Christ is glorified, is more than they aspire to, Paul's 

la 
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experience was far above that standard. The power of Christ 
is not only thus manifested in the weakness of his people, but 
in the means which he employs for the accomplishment of his 
purposes. These are in all cases in themselves utterly inade- 
quate and disproportionate to the results to be obtained. The 
treasure is in earthly vessels that the excellency of the power 
may be of God. By the foolishness of preaching he saves 
those who believe. By twelve illiterate men the church was 
established and extended over the civilized world. By a few 
missionaries heathen lands are converted into Christian coun- 
tries. So in all cases, the power of Christ is perfected in 
weakness. We have in this passage a clear exhibition of the 
reUgious life of the apostle, and me most convincing proof 
that he lii'ed in communion with Christ as God. To him be 
looked as to his supreme, omnipresent, all-sufficient Lord for 
deliverance from " the thorn in the flesh," from the buffetings 
of the messenger of Satan, under which he bad so grievously 
suffered. To him he prayed. From him he received the an- 
swer to Ins prayer. That answer was the answer of God; it 
implies divine perfection in him who gave it. To what suffer- 
er would the favour of a creature be sufficient ? Who but 
God can say, " My grace is sufficient for tbee f " To Paul it 
was sufficient. It gave him perfect peace. It not only made 
him resigned under bis afflictions, but enabled him to rejoice 
in them. That Christ should be glorified was to him an end 
for which any human being might feel it an honour to suffer. 
It is therefore most evident that the piety of the apostle, hia 
inward spiritual life, had Christ for its object. It was on him 
his religious affections terminated ; to him the homage of his 
supreme love, confidence and devotion was rendered. Chris- 
tianity is not merely the reUgion which Christ taught ; but it 
is, subjectively considered, the religion of which Christ is the 
source and the object. 

10. Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in re- 
proaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses 
for Christ's sake ; for when I am weak, then am I 
sti-ong. 

The difference between glorying in infirmities and taking 
pleasure in them, is that the former phrase expresses the out- 
ward manifestation of the feeling expressed by the Jitter, 
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He gloried in inflrmities when be boasted of them, that ia, re- 
ffirred to them as things which reflected honour on him and 
were to him a source of joy. As they were thus the occa- 
wone of manifesting the power of Christ, Paul was pleased 
with them and was glad that he was subjected to them, Jiir 
Jirmities is a general term, including every thing in our condi. 
tion, whether moral or physical, which is an evidence or 
manifestation of weakness. From the context it is plain that 
the reference is here to sufferings, of which reproaches, neces- 
Mties, persecutions and distresses were different forms. For 
Christ's sake. These words belong to ail the preceding 
terms. It was ui the sufferings, whether reproaches, necessi- 
ties, persecutions or distresses, endured for Christ's sake, that 
the apostle took pleasnre. Not in suffering in itself consid- 
ered, not in self-inflicted sufferings, nor in those wbicb were 
the consequences of his own fony or evil dispositions, but in 
sufferings endured for Christ's sate, or considered as the con- 
dition of the manifestation of his power. I<br when I am 
■weak, then am T strong. When really weak in ourselve^ and 
conscious of that weakness, we are in the state suited to the 
manife'itation of the power of God, When emptied of our- 
selves we are filled with God. Those who think they can 
change tbeir own hearts, atone for their own sins, subdue the 
power of evil in tbeir own souls or in the souls of others, who 
feel able to sustain themselves under afiliction, God leaves to 
their own resources. But when they feel and acknowledge 
their weakness he communicates to them divine strength, 

11. I am become a fool in glorying ; ye have com- 
pelled me : for I ought to have been commended of 
you: for in nothing am I behind the very chiefest 
apostles, though I be nothing. 

Jam become a fool, &c. This some understand as ironi- 
cally said, because the self-vindication contained in what pre- 
cedes was not an aet of folly, although it might be so regarded 
by Paul's opposers. It is more natural, and more in keeping 
with the whole context, to imderstand the words as express- 
ing the apostle's own foelmgs. Self-laudation is folly. It was 
derogatory to the apostle's dignity, and painful to his feelings, 
but he was forced to submit to it. And, therefore, in his case 
and under the circumstances, although humiliating, it was 
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right. Ye have compelkd me. It was their conduct which 
made it necessary for the apostle to commenil himself, Thia 
is explained in the followmg clause. I'hr T ought to have been 
commended of you. If they had done their duty in vindicat- 
ing him from the aspersions of the felse teachers, there woald 
have teen no necesaty for him to vindicate himself. They 
were bound thus to vindicate him, fw in nothing was he he- 
hind the very chiefest apostles. It is an imperative duty rest- 
ing on all who have the opportunity to vindicate the righteous. 
For us to sit silent when aspersions are east upon good men, 
or when their character and services are undervalued, is to 
roake ourselves partakers of the goilt of detraction. The 
Corinthians were thus guilty under aggravating circum- 
stances ; because the evidences of Paul's apostleship and of 
his fidelity were abundant. He came behmd in no one re- 
spect the very chief of the apostles. Besides this they were 
not only the witnesses of the signs of his divine mission, but 
they jFcre the recipients of the blessings of that mission. For 
them therefore to feil to vindicate his claims and services was 
an ungrateful and cowardly dereliction of duty. By the chief 
of the apostles, still more clearly here than in 11, 6, are to be 
understood the most prominent among the true apostles, as 
Peter, James, and John, who in Gal. 2, 9 are cailed pillars. 
Neither here nor in II, 5 is it an ironical designation of the 
feise teachers. Though J be nothing. The apostle felt that 
what was the efiect of the grace, or free gift of God, was no 
ground of self-complacency or self-exaltation. 1 Cor. 4, 1. 15, 
8-10. There were therefore united in him a deep sense of 
his own imworthiness and impotence, with the conviction and 
consciousness of being full of knowledge, grace and power, by 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 

13. Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds. 

This is the proof that he did not come behind the chief 
apostles, 2VM?y / fteV, to which no Se answers. The opposi- 
tion is plain from the connection. 'The signs indeed of an 
apostle were wrought among you, but you did not acknowl- 
edge them.' So Rtickert, De Wette, and others. The signs 
of an apostle were the insignia of the apostleship; thosn 
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thinga which by divine appointment were made the evidence 
of a mission from God. When these were present an obliga- 
tion rested on all who witnessed them to acfenowledge the 
authority of those who bore those insignia. When they were 
absent, it was, on the one hand, an act of sacrilege to claim 
the apostlesbip ; and, on the other, an act of apostaoy from 
God to admit its possession. To acknowledge tlie claims of 
those who said they were apostles and were not, was (and is) 
to turn from God to the creature, to receive as divine what 
was in fact human or Satanic. This is evidently Paul's view 
of the matter, as appears from 11, 13-15, where he speaks of 
those who were the ministers of Satan and yet claimed to be 
the apostles of Christ. Comp. Kev. 2, 2. These ^gna of an 
apostle, as we learn from Scripture, were of different kinds. 
Some consisted in the manifestations of the inward ^ftsofthe 
apostleship (i. e. of those gifts the possession of which consti- 
tuted a man an apostle) ; such as plenary knowledge of the 
S)spel derived by immediate revelation from Jesas Christ, 
al. 1, 12. I Cor. 15, 3 ; inspiration, or that influence of the 
Holy Spirit which rendered its possessor infallible in the com- 
munication of the truth, 1 Cor. 2, 10-13. 12, 8, in connection 
with 12, 29 and 14,37. Others of these signs consisted in the 
external manifestations of Gbd's fevour sanctioning the claim 
to the apostleship, Gal. 2, 8. To this class belongs fidelity in 
teaching the truth, or conformity to the authenticated stand- 
ai'd of feith, GaL 1, 8. 9. Unless a man was thus kept faithful 
to the gospel, no matter what other evidence of being an 
apostle he might be able to adduce, he was to be regarded as 
accursed. Gal. 1, 8. To this class also belong, success in 
preaching the gospel, 1 Cor. 9, 2. 2 Cor. 3, 2, 3 ; the power 
of communicating the Holy Ghost by the imposition of hands. 
Acta 8, 18. 19, 6 ; the power of working miracles, as appeara 
from the passage under consideration, trom Rom. 15, 18. 19, 
and many other passages, as Heb. 2, 4. Mark 14, 20. Acts 5, 
12. 14, 3; and a holy walk and conversation, 2 Cor. 6, 4. 
Without these signs no man can he recognized and obeyed as 
an apostle without apostacy from God ; without turning from 
the true apostles to those who are the ministers of Satan. 
In all patience, or constancy. This does not mean that the 
patient endurance of severe trials was one of the signs of his 
apostleship, but that those signs were wrought out under ad- 
verse circumstances requiring the exercise of the greatest 
constancy. In. signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds. These 
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are different designations for tbe same thing. Miracles are 
called signs in reference to their design, which is to oonfii-m 
the divine mission of those who perlbrm them; jo OMffej-s be- 
cause of the effect which they produced ; and mighty deeds 
(Suto^eii) because they are manifestations of divine power. 

13. Por what is it wherein ye were inferior to oth- 
er churches, except (it be) that I myself was not bur- 
densome to you ? forgive me this wrong. 

For. The connection indicated by this particle is with 
the assertion in v. 12. 'I am not inferior to the chief apostles, 
for you are not behind other churches.' The fact that the 
churches founded by Paul were as numerous, as well furnished 
with gifls and graces, as those founded by the other apostles, 
was a proof that he was theii equal In other words, as it is 
said Gtal. 2, 8, " He that wrought effectuiily in Petev to the 
apostleship of the circumcision, the same was mighty in me 
towards the gentiles." Comp 1 Car 1,5-V Were ye infe- 
rior to other churches, literally, luss, or weaker than. The 
verb ijTTrio/iui (fi-om r^wv, less) has a comparative sense, and 
therefore is followed by inrep, beyond; ' weak beyond other 
churches.' The only distinction to the disadvantage of the 
Corinthians was, that the apostle had refused to accept aid 
from them. This is not to be regarded as a sarcasm, or as a 
reproach. It was said in a tone of tenderness, as is plain from 
what follows. JPbrgive nie this wrong. It was, apparently, a 
reflection on the Corinthians ; it seemed to imply a want of 
confidence in their liberality or love, that Paul refused to 
receive from them what ho willingly received from other 
churches. In the preceding chapter he endeavoured to con- 
vince them that his doing so was no proof of his want of affec- 
tion to them, or of his want of confidence in their love to him. 
tUs conduct in this matter had other and sufficient reasons, 
reasons which constrained him to persist in this course of con- 
duct, however painful to him and to them. 

14. Behold, the third time I am ready to come to 
you ; and I will not be burdensome to you : for I seek 
not yours, but you. For the children ought not to lay 
up for tlie parents, but the parents for the children. 
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Tbo Acts of tile Apostles mention but one visit of Paul to 
Oorintli prior to tlio date of this epistle. From this passage, 
as well as from 2, 1 and 13, 1. 2, it is plain that he had already 
heen twice in that city. The words, therefore, the third time, 
in this verse, beiong to the word come, and not to lam ready. 
The sense is not, ' I am the third time ready,' hut, ' I am 
ready to come the third time.' His purpose was to net on 
this third visit on the game principle which had controlled his 
conduct on the two preceding occasions. J will not be hvr- 
densome to you, I will receive nothing from you. For this he 
gives two reasons, both not only consistent with his love for 
them, but proofs of his love. For I seek not yours, but you. 
This ia the first reason. He had no mercenary or selfish ends 
to accomplish. It was not their money, but their souis he 
desired to win. For the children ouff/U not to lay up for the 
parents, but the parents for the children. This was the second 
reason. He stood to them in the relation of a parent. In the 
course of nature, it was the parent's office to provide for the 
children, and not the children for the parent. Ton must al- 
low me, says Paul, a parent's privilege. Thus gracefully and 
tenderly cloes the apostle reconcile a seemingly ungracious art 
with the kind feelings which he cherished in himself and de- 
sired to excite in them, 

15. And I will very gladly spend and be spent for 
you J though the more abundantly I love you, the less 
I be loved. 

As I am your tkther, I will gladly act as such, spend and 
be spent for you ; even though I forfeit your love by acting 
in a way which love forces me to act. This is the strongest 
expression of disinterested affection, Paul was willing not 
only to give his property but himself) his life and strengtii, 
for them (literally, for your souls, imip Twr y^vyfiv ifiSiv), not 
only without a recompense, but at the cost of tlieir love. 

16, But be it so, I did not burden you: neverthe- 
less, being crafty, I caught you mth guile. 

-Se it so; that is, admitted that I did not peraonaily bur- 
den you, yet {you may say) I craftily did it through others. 
This was designed to meet the ungenerous objection which 
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the false teachers might l>e disposed to make. They might 
insinuate that although he refused to receive any thing hini' 
BcL^ he quartered hia friends upon them, or spoiled them 
through others. I caught you with ffitile, SoXw v/iSs IXaPov, 
i. e. I despoiled you by artifice, as an animal is taken by being 
deceived. This shows the character of the opponents of the 
apostle in Corinth, That he should think it necessary to 
guard against insinuations so ungenerous and so unfounded, 
la proof of his ■wisdom in refusing to give such antagonists the 
least occasion to question the purity of his motives. 

17. 18. Did I make a gain of you by any of them 
whom I sent unto you ? I desired Titus, and vdth 
(him) I sent a brother. Did Titus make a gain of 
you ? walked we not in the same spirit ? (walked we) 
not in the same steps ? 

The best refutation of the insinuation that Paul did in an 
underhand way by others what ho refused to do openly and 
in his own person, was an appeal to &cts. The Corinthiiins 
knew the charge to be unfounded. They knew that no one 
of those whom Paal had sent to Corinth received any com- 
pensation at their hands. This was specially true in the case 
of Titus, his immediate representative. All his messengera 
followed the example, and doubtless the injunctions of Paul, 
in beaiing their own expenses. The mission of Titus to Cor- 
inth here referred to, is not that mentioned In chap, 8, which 
was not yet accomplished, but that mentioned in chap. 7, de- 
signed to ascertain the effect produced by Paul's previous 
letter. In the same spirit ; either the same inward disposi- 
tion of mind, or teith the same Holy Spirit, i. e. imbued and 
guided by the same divine agent, who controls the conduct 
of the people of God. In the same steps. Pan! and his mes- 
sengers walked in the same footsteps. That is, they all fol- 
lowed Christ, whose steps mark the way in which his followers 
are to tread. 

19. Again, think ye that we excuse ourselves unto 
you ? we speak before God in Christ : but (we do) all 
things, dearly beloved, for your edifying. 

There were two false impressions which the apostle hero 
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designs to correct. First, that he felt himself ttccoiinta'ble to 
the Corinthiane, or that they were the judges at whose bar he 
was defending himself. Second, that his object was in any 
respect personal or selfish. He spoke before God, not before 
tbem; for their edification, not for hia own reputation. 

Again think ye. Do you again think, as yon have thought 
before. Instead of ?rd\ii', again, the MSS. D, E, J, K read 
jraXai, formerly, long. This reading is adopted by the majori- 
ty of modem editors. The sense then is, ' Ye are long of the 
opinion,' or, ' Te have long thought.' Comp. d irdXai liriSa- 
vcv, wketfier he had been long dead, in Mark 15, 44. The 
common reading has so mnch MSS. authority in its &vour, 
and it gives so good a sense, that it is generally by the older 
editors and commentators retained. With ^6Xiv the passage 
is best read interrogatively. Do ye again think ? as they had 
before done. See 3, 1. 5, 12. They wore too much disposed 
to think that the apostle, like the false teachers, was anxious 
to commend himself to their favour, and to appeal to them as 
his judges. He on more occasions than one gives them to 
understand that he was not under their authority, his office 
was not received from their hands, and he was not accounta- 
ble to them for the manner in which he exercised it. See 
1 Cor. 4, 3. Mi^euse ourselves unto you ; v/itv, be/ore you aa 
judges. Excuse, ajroA^eo/uii, to talk onesetf off, to plead, or 
ansteer for mieself. This was not the position which the 
apostle occupied. He was not an offender, real or supposed, 
arraigned at their bar. On the contrary, as he says, we speak 
before Godj i. e. as responsible to him, and as in his presence ; 
in Christ, i. e. as it becomes one conscious of his union with 
the Lord Jesus. In all hia self-vindication he considers him- 
self as a Christian speaking in the presence of God, to whom 
alone he n'as, as a divinely commissioned messenger, answera^ 
ble for what he said, AU things, dearly beloved, for your 
edification. This is tho second point. His apology, or sell- 
vindication, had their good, not nis reputation or advantage, 
for its object. 

20. For I fear, lest, when I come, I shall not find 
yon such as T would, and (that) I shall be found unto 
you such as ye would not : lest (there be) debates, eii- 
\'yings, wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swell- 
ings, tumults. 
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He aimoiJ at their edification, /iw he feared their state was 
not what he could desire. He feared lest they would not foe 
acceptable to him, nor he to them. What he feared was that 
the evils to which frequent reference had already been made, 
should be found still to exist. Those evils were, iptK, conten- 
tions, such as existed between the difierent factions into which 
the church was divided, some saying we are of Paul, others, 
we are of Cephas, &c., see 1 Cor, 1, 11 ; envyings, ^v^i, those 
feelings of jealousy and alienation which generally attend con- 
tentions; 5u/iioi, outbreaks of anger; ipi^ilai, cabals. The 
word is from tpi^oj, a hireling, and is often used of a fectious 
spirit of party ; KaToXakuu and fiSvpur/Mi, backbiting and whis- 
perings, i. e, open detractions and secret calumnies ; ^iwiweis, 
swellings, i. e, manifestations of pride and insolence ; djcarmr- 
ToaiaL, tumults, i. e. those disorders which necessarily follow 
the state of things above described. This is a formidable list 
of evils, and it seems hard to reconcile what is here said with 
the glowing description of the repentance and obedience of 
the church found in the preceding part of this epistle, espe- 
cially in chapter 7. To acconnt for this discrepancy some 
suppose, as before mentioned, that the latter part of this epis- 
tle, from ch, 10 to the end, formed a distinct letter wiitten at 
a difierent time and under different circumstances from those 
under which the former part was written. Others, admitting 
that the two portions are one and the same epistle sent at the 
same time, still assume that a considerable interval of time 
elapsed between the writing of the former and latter parts of 
the letter; and that during that interval intelligence had 
reached the apostle that the evils prevailing in the church had 
not been so thoroughly corrected as he had hoped. The 
common and sufficient explanation of the difficulty is, that 
part of the congregation, probably the majority, were penitent 
and obedient, while another part were just the opposite. 
When the apostle had the one class in view he used the lan- 
guage of commendation; when the other, the language of 
censure. Examples of this kind are abundant in his epistles. 
The first part of his first epistle to the Corinthians is full of 
the strongest expressions ol praise, but in what follows severe 
reproof filla most of its pages. 

21. (And) lest, when I come again, my God will 
humble me among you, and (that) I shall bewail many 
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wMoh have sinned already, and have not repented of 
the uncleanness, and fornication, and lasciviousness, 
which they have committed. 

The same apprehension expressed under a different form. 
The word again raa.y belong to ccwimj/, "me coming again;" 
or with wiU humble, " God will humble me again." This im- 
plies that during hia second unrecorded visit, Paul was humbled 
by what he saw in Corinth, and grieved, as he says, 2, 1, in 
having to use severity fai suppressing prevalent disorders. He 
feared lest his third should prove like that p^ntiil second 
visit. The more obvious and natural connection, however, of 
TrdXiv is with (WovTo, aa in our version. ' Lest God will hum- 
ble me when I come again.' Nothing filled the apostles with 
greater delight than to see the churches of their care stead- 
fa^ in jaith and in obedience to the trntb ; and Dothin|; so 
pained and humbled them as the departure of their disciples 
iiom the paths of truth and holiness. Humble me among 
you ; ffpos V/1S9, in relation to you. 

And that J shall bewail, irevSiJo-w, The word ■?riv3i<ii ia 
here used transitively; to mourn any one, to grieve for him. 
Many suppose that the sorrow here intended was that which 
arises from the necessity of punishing ; so that the idea reallv 
intended is, 'I fear I shall have to discipline (or excommuni- 
cate) some, &c.' But this, to say the least, ia not necessaiy. 
All that the words or context requires ia, that Paul dreaded 
having to mourn over many impenitent members of tlie 
church. Many whieh have sinned already and have not re- 
pented, JToAAous iw TrpOTj/MtpnjKortui' Kai /i^ ^KravoijcravTiov, many 
of those who having sinned shall not have repented. The rpo 
in jrptnj^pTTjKoruii' is probably not to be pressed, so aa to make 
the word refer to those who had anned he/otv. some specitic 
time, — as theii- profession of Christianity, or Paul's previous 
visit. The force of the prq>osition is sufficiently expressed by 
the word heretofore. 'Those who have heretofore sinned.' 
What Paul feared, was, that when he got to Corinth he should 
find that many of those who had sinned, had not joined in the 
repentance for which he commended the congregation as a 
whole. Of tfie uncleanness, (dc, which they committed. Ac- 
cording to Meyer, em t^ ducx^opirta, k.t.A., ai'e to be connected 
with 7rev5^o), ' I shall lament many on account of the unclean- 
ness, &c.' The position of the words is evidently in favour 
of the common construction. 'Who have not repented con- 
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ceming the imcleanness they have committed.' The classes 
of sins most prevalent in Corinth were those referred to in v. 
20, arising out of the collisions of the different classes or par- 
ties in the church ; and those here mentioned, arising out of 
the corruptions of the age and of the community. To make 
a holy church out of heathen, and in the midst of heathenism, 
was impossible to any but an almighty arm. And we know 
that in the work of sanutification of the individual or of a 
community, even Omnipotence works gradually. The early 
Christians were babes in Christ, much Uke the converts from 
among the heathen in modem times. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



PixuPa warnings and exhortations. 

Hatikg previously admonished and warned, he now distinctly 
announces his purpose to exercise his apostolic power in the 
punishment of offenders, vs. 1.2. As they sought evidence 
of his apostleship, ho would show that althoagh weak in him- 
self, he was invested with supernatural power by Christ. As 
Christ appeared as weak in dying, but was none the less im- 
bued with divine power, as was proved by his resurrection 
fi-om the dead ; so the apostle in one sense was weak, in an- 
other flill of power, vs. 8. 4. Instead of exposing themselves 
to this exercise of judicial authority, he exhorts them to try 
themselves, since Christ lived in them unless they were repro- 
bates, V. S, He trusted that they would acknowledge him as 
an apostle, as he sought their good, vs. 6. T. His power was 
given, and could be exercised, only for the truth. He re- 
joiced in his own weakness and in the prosperity of the Co- 
rinthians. The object in thus warning them was to avoid the 
necessity of exercising the piower of judgment with which 
Christ had invested him, vs. 8-10, Concluding exhortation 
and benediction, vs. 11-13, 
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1. This is the third (time) I am coming to you : 
In the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every 
word be established. 

From this it ie evident that Paul had already been twice 
in Corinth. He was about to make his third yisit. Those 
who do not admit that he went to Corinth during the interval 
between the writing the first and second epistle, say that all 
that is proved by this verse, is that " on«e he had been there ; 
a second time he had intended to come ; now the third time 
he was actually coming," Others, still more unnaturally, say 
he refers to his presence by letter, as Beza expMns it : Binas 
soas epistolas pro tolidem profectionibus recenset. ' There is 
no necessity for departing from the obvious meaning of the 
words. The Acts of the Apostles do not contain a full record 
of all the journeys, labours and sufferings of the apostle. He 
may have visited Corinth repeatedly without its coming with- 
in the design of that book to mention the fact. Jn the mouth 
of two or three witnesses, cfec. It was expressly enjoined in 
the Old Testament that no one should be condemned unless 
on the testimony of two or three witnesses. Num. 35, 30. 
Deut. 11, 6, 19, 15, In this latter passage, the very words 
used by the apostle are to be found: "One man shall not 
rise up ag^nst any man for any iniquity, or for any sin, in any 
sin that he sinnetb ; at the mouth of two witnesses, or at the 
mouth of three witnesses, shall the matter be established." 
This principle of justice was transferred by our Lord to the 
New Dispensation, In his directions for dealing with offend- 
ers he says, "Take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word shall be estab- 
lished," Matt. 18, 16; see also John 8, 17. Heb. 10, 28, In 
1 Tim. 5, 19 the apostle applies the rule specially to the case 
of eldera: "AgMnst an eider receive not an accusation, but 
before two or three witnesses." In the judgment of God, 
therefore, it is better that many offenders should go unpun- 
ished through lack of testimony, than that the security of 
reputation and Ufe should be endangered by allowing a single 
witness to establish a chaise against any man. This principle, 
although thus plainly and repeatedly sanctioned both in the 
Old and New Testaments, is not hold sacred in civil courts. 
Even in criminal cases the testimony of one witne^ is often 
conadered sufficient to establish the guilt of an accused per- 
son, no matter how pure his previous reputation may have 
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been. Paul here announces his determination to adhere, in 
the administration of discipline, strictly to the rule relating to 
testimony laid down in the Scriptures. There are two expla- 
nations, however, given of this passage. Some suppose that 
Paul merely alludes to the prescription in the Law, and says 
that his three visits answers the spirit of the divine injunction 
by being equivalent to the testimony of three witnesses. Tres 
mci adventus trinm testimoniorura loco erunt, says Calvin. 
This interpretation ia adopted by a great many commentators, 
ancient and modern. But the formahty with which the prin- 
ciple is announced, the importance of the principle itself, and 
his own recognition of it elsewhere, show that he intended to 
adhere to it ra Connth. Three visits are not the testimony 
of three witnesses. Eo&y word, -n-av prjiia, every accusation, 
a sense which, agreeably to the usage of the corresponding 
Hebrew word, the Greek word p^/xa has here in virtue of the 
context, as in Matt. 5, 11. 18,16, 27,14. ShaM be estab- 
lished., i. e. legally and conclnsively proved, 

3. I told you before, and foretell you, as if I were 
present, the second time; and being absent now I' 
write to them which heretofore have sinned, and to all 
other, that, if I come again, I will not spare. 

The meaning of this verse is doubtful. The words second 
time (to SevrEpoi',) may be connected with being present (i? 
irapcoi',) or with I foretell (irpoXfyio). If the former, the sense 
may be, " I foretold (1, e, when in Corinth), and I foretell, as 
though present the second tune, although yet absent, to those 
who heretofore have sinned, &c." If the latter connection be 
preferred, the sense is, " I foretold you, and foretell you the 
second time, as if present, althongh now absent, &c," This 
is not consistent with the natural order of the words. Assum- 
ing Paul to have been already twice in Corinth, the simplest 
explanation of this verse is that given by Calvin, iVIeyei', 
Riickert, and others, " I have said before, and say before, as 
when present the second time, so now when absent, to those 
who have sinned, I will not spare." Paul gives now when 
absent the same warning that he gave during his second visit. 
The words Ttpottirov and itpoXiyio are combined here as in Gal. 
5, 21 and 1 Thess. 3, i. "I said before, and I forewarn." 
kave sinnedj TrpoijfiofmjKooi, to those 
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who simieel before, not before Paul'a second visit, but tliose 
wlio lieretofore have sinned, i. e, those who already stand in 
the category of koown sinners, and to all other, i. e. to those 
who were not thus known, who had not as yet offended, ^f 
I come again (ew t6 jtoXiv), I will not spare. Paul had for- 
borne long enough, and he was now determined to try the 
effect of discipline on those whom his arguments and exhorta- 
tions failed to render obedient. From this, as wt-u as from 
other passages of Paul's epistles, two things are abundantly 
manifest. First, the right of excommunication in the church. 
It is only in established churches controlled by the state, or 
thoroughly imbued with Erastian principles, that this right is 
seriously questioned, or its exercise precluded. In his former 
epistle, chap. 5, the apostle had enjoined on the Corinthians 
the duty of casting out of their communion those who openly 
violated the law of Christ. The second thing here rendered 
manifest, is, that the apostle as an individual possessed the 
right of excommunication. The apoatolio churches were not 
independent democratic communities, vested with supreme 
authority over their own members. Paul could oast out of 
their communion whom he would. He was indeed clothed 
with supernatural power which enabled him to deliver offend- 
ers " unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh," 1 Oor. 5, 5, 
but this was not all. This presupposed the power of excom- 
munication. It was the ability miraculously to punish with 
corporeal evils those whom he cut off ii-om the church. This 
right to discipline, as it is not to be merged into the super- 
natural gift jwst referred to, so it is not to be referred to the 
inspiration and consequent infellibility of the apostles. The 
apostles were infallible as teachers, but not as men or as dis- 
ciplinarians. They received unrenewed men into the church, 
as ui the case of Simon Magus. They did not pretend to read 
the heart, much less to be omniscient. Paul proposed to ar- 
rive at the knowledge of offences by judicial examination. 
He avowed his purpose to condemn no one on his own judg- 
ment or knowledge, but only on the testimony of two or three 
witnesses. This right to exercise discipUne which Paul 
claimed was not founded on his miraculous gifts, but on ills 
ministerial office. 

3. Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in me, 
whicii to you-ward is not weak, but is mightv in you. 
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This is part of the sentence begun in v. 2. 'I will not 
spare since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in me.' 01s- 
hausen says the sense of the context is, ' Since they wished to 
put the apostle to the test and aee whether Chiist was in him, 
they had better try themselves and see whether Christ was in 
them. If Christ was in them, they would recognize the power 
of God in the apostle's weakness.' This supposes v. 4 to be a 
parenthesis, and connects orei Soi«^^ lijTeiTt of t. 3, with tav- 
Tou^ SoKi/ta^ETT of V, 5. But this is arbitrary and unnatural, as 
it is unnecessary, there being no indication of want of conti- 
nuity in the connection. A proof of Christ, may mean, ' a 
proof which Christ gives,' or, 'a proof that Christ speaks in 
me.' De Wette and Meyer prefer the former, on account of 
the following, ' who is not weak,' which agrees better with 
the assumption that Xpurrov is the genitive of the subject. 
' Since ye seek a proof or manifestation of Christ who speaks 
in me, who is not weak.' Calvin's idea is that it was not 
Paul, but Christ, that the Corinthians were questioning. "It 
is Christ who speaks in me ; when therefore you question my 
doctrine, it is not me, but him whom yon offend." He refers 
to Num. 16, 11, where murmuring against Moses and Aaron 
is represented as murmuring against God. Compare also 
Isaiah 7, 13. The common intei'pretation, however, is more 
in keeping with the drift of the whole context. What the 
false teachers and their adherents denied, was Paul's apostle- 
ship ; what they demanded was proof that Christ spoke iu 
him, or that he was a messenger of Christ. Since the evi- 
dence which he had already given in word and deed had not 
satisfied them, he was about to give them a proof which they 
would find it difficult to reast. Who is not weak as concerns 
you, but is mighty among you. The messenger and organ 
of Christ was not to be rejected or offended with impunity, 
duce Christ was not weak, but powerful. His power had 
been proved among them not only in the conversion of multi- 
tudes, but by signs and wonders, and by divers manifestations 
of omnipotence. 



4, For though he was crucified through weakness, 
yet lie Hveth by the power of God. Eor we also are 
weak in him, but we shall live with him by the power 
of God toward you. 
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Christ is divinely powerful, for though he died as a man, 
he lives as God. He had a feeble human nature, but also an 
omnipotent divine nature. So we his apostles, though in one 
aspect weak, in another are strong. We are associated with 
Christ both in his weakness and in hia power ; in his death 
and in his life. For though. The text ia doubtful. The 
common edition has roI yiip «£, for even if, which the Vulgate 
renders etsi and the English version although, taking xoi d 
{even if) as equivalent to «i xai, if even. Many MSS. and 
editors omit the d. The sense then is, ' For he was even cru- 
cified through weakness,' The common text gives a clear 
meaning, ' For even if he were craoified through weakness.' 
The case is hjpothetioally presented. Through wealcness, Ik 
S^Stytia^i. His weakness was the cause or necessary condition 
and evidence of his death ; not of course as implying that his 
death was not voluntary, for our Ijord said he Isud down his 
life of himself; but the assumption of a weak human nature 
liable to death, was of course necessary, in order that the 
eternal Son of God should be capable of death. Comp, Phil. 
2, 9. Heb. 2, 14, 15. His death, therefore, was the evidence 
of weakness, in the sense of having a weak, or mortal nature. 
Yet he Uveth by the power of God. The same person who 
died, now lives. That complex person, having a perfect hu- 
man and a true divine nature hypostaticaliy united, rose from 
the dead, and lives forever, and therefore can manifest the di- 
vine power which the apostle attributed to him.- The resur- 
rection of Christ is sometimes referred to God, as in Rom. 6, 
4. Eph, 1, 20. Phi], 2, 9 ; sometimes to himself; as in Matt. 
36,61. Mark 14, 68. John 2, 19. 10,18. This is done on the 
same principle that the works of creation and providence are 
referred sometimes to the Father and sometimes to the Son. 
That principle is the unity of the divine nature, or the identity 
of the persons of the Trinity as to essence. Tliey are the 
same in substance, and therefore the works ad extra of the 
one are the works of the others also. It is not, however, the 
fact that the resurrection of Christ was effected by the power 
of God, but the feet that he is now alive and clothed with 
divine power, that the apostle urges as pertinent to his object. 
For we also, &o. The connection of tlds clause may be with 
the immediately preceding one, ' Christ liveth by the power 
of God, for we live.' The life which the apostle possessed 
and manifested being derived from Christ, was proof that 
ChrUt still lived. Or the connection is with the close oi' the 
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preceding verse. ' Christ is powerful among you, I. Because 
though he died as a man, he lives ; and 2. Because though we 
are weak, we are strong in him.' In either way the sense is 
substantially the same. In what sense does the apostle here 
speak of himself as weak? .It is not a moral weakness, for it, 
is conditioned by his communion with Christ ; we are weak 
in him. It is not subjection to those sufferings which were a 
proof of weakness and are therefore called infirmities ; be- 
cause the context does not call for any reference to the apos- 
tle's sufferings. Nor does it mean a weaJiness in the estima- 
tion of others, i, e, that he was despised. It is obviously 
antithetical to the strength or power of which he was a 
partaker; and as the power which he threatened to exercise 
and demonstrate was the power to punish, so the weakness 
of which he speaks was the absence of the manifestation of 
that piower. He in Christ, that is, in virtue of his fellowship 
with Christ, was when in Cormth weak and forbearing, an 
though he had no power to vindicate his authority ; just as 
Christ was weak in the hands of his enemies when they led 
him away to be crucified. But as Christ's weakness was 
voluntaiy, as there rested latent in the suffering Lamb of God 
the resources of almighty power; so iu the meek, forbearing 
apostle was the plenitude of supernatural power which he de- 
rived from his ascended master. We shall live with him. 
"Vitam," says Calvin, "opponit iniirmitati: ideoijue hoe 
nomine florentem et plenum dignitatis statum intelligit," As 
the life of Chiist subsequent to his resurrection was a state in 
which he assumed the exercise and manifestation of the power 
inherent in him as the Son of God, so the life of which Paul 
here speaks, was the state in which he manifested the apostolic 
power with which he was invested. There is no reference to 
the future or eternal life of which Paul, as a believer, was fcere- 
aiter to partake. He is vindicating the propriety of his de- 
nunciation of chastisement to the disobedient in Corinth. . 
Though he had been among them as weak and forbearing, 
yet he would manifest that he was alive in the sense of having 
power to enforce his commands. £y the power of Go'l 
Paul's power was a manifestation of the power of God It 
was derived from God, It was not his own either m its 
source or in its exercise. He could do nothing, ■is he after 
wards says, against the truth. Toward you i e »ie shftU 
line toward you. We shall exerdse our authontj, or manifest 
our apostolic life and power in relation to you 
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6. Examine yourselves, whetlier ye be in the faith ; 
prove your own 8elve.s. Know ye not your own selves, 
how that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates ? 

There are two links of association between this verse ana 
what precedes. They had been trying the apostle, seeking 
proof of Christ speaking m him. He tells them they had hel^ 
ter examine themselves and see whether Christ was in them. 
Hence the antithesis between eaurous (yourselves) plaeed be- 
fore the verb for the sake of emphasis, and Soki/a^ Ci'm" (ye 
seek a proof, &c,) of v. 3. ' Te would prove me — prove your- 
selves.' Another idea, however, and perhaps a more important 
one is this, 'Te seek a proof of Christ speaking in me, seek it 
in yourselves, Kn<fw ye not that Christ is in yon (unless yoa 
be reprobates), and if he is in you, if you are really members 
of his body, ye will know that he is in me.' The passage in 
this view is analogous to those in which the apostle appeals to 
the people as seals of his ministry, 1 Cor. S, 1, and as his let- 
ters of commendation, 3, 2. To examine and to prove mean 
the same thing. Both express the idea of trying or putting 
to the test to ascertain the nature or character of the pei'son 
or thing tried. Whether ye be in the faith, that is, whether 
you really have feith, or are Christians only in name. This 
exhortation to self.*xamination supposes, on the one hand, 
that feith is self-manifesting, that it reveals itself in the con- 
Bcionsness and by its fruits ; and, on the other hand, that it 
may exist and be genuine and yet not be known as true faith 
by the believer himself Only what is doubtful needs to be 
determined by examination. The feet, therefore, that we are 
commanded to examine ourselves to see whether we are in 
the faith, proves that a true behevcr may doubt of his good 
estate. In other words, it proves that assurance is not essen- 
tial to faith. Calvin, in his antagonism to the Romish doc- 
trine that assurance is unattainable in this life, and that all 
claims to it are unseriptural and fenatical, draws the directly 
opposite conclusion from this p^s^e. Hie locus, he sajs, 
valet ad probandam fldei certitudinem, quara nobis Sorboniei 
Gophistte labeiactarunt, imo penitus exterminarunt ex hominum 
animis: temeritatis damnant, quotquot persuasi sunt se esse 
Chtisti membra, et ilium habere in se manentera; nam moi-ali 
quam vocant, conjectura, hoc est, sola opinione oontentoa esse 
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no8 jubent, ut coBsciemite perpetuo suspens'e h'sieant ac 
perplex*. Quid autem hie Paulua? rcproboa esse tcatitur 
quicunqne dubitatit an possideant Christum, et smt ev ilbus 
corpore. Quare sit nobis hiec sola recta fidei, quae facit nt 
tuto, neqne dubia opinione, sed etabili constantique oertitudi- 
ne, in gratia Dei acquieecamus. Elsewhere, however, Ctlvin 
teaches a different doctrine, in so fer as he admits that true 
believers are often disturbed by serious doubts and inward 
conflicts. See his Institutes, Lib. iii. cap, ii. 17, and Lib. iv. 
cap. xiv. 7. 8. 

-ffwoio ye not your oten sdves how that Christ is in you. 
Tliis version overlooks the connecting particle ^ {or), tJie force 
of which indeed it is not easy to see. It may be tliat the 
apostle designed in these words to shame or to rouse them, 
' Examine yourselvefl, or are you so besotted or ignorant as 
not to know that Christ is in you ; that some thing is to be 
discovered by self-examination, unless ye are no Christians at 
all.' It may, however, be a direct appeal to the consciousness 
of his readers. 'Po yon not recognize in yourselves, that is, 
are ye not conscioas, that Chriet is in you.' The construction 
in this clause is analogous to that in 1 Cor, 14, 37 and 16, 13. 
•Know yourselves that, &o,,' equivalent to 'know that,' 
"Winer 63, 3. The expression ChHst is in ymi, does not mean 
' Christ is among you as a people.' It refers to an indwelling 
of Christ in the individual believer, as is plain from such pas- 
sages as Gal. 2, 30, "Christ liveth in me," and Gal. 4, 19. 
Rom. 8, 10. Christ dwells in his people by his Spirit. The 
presence of the Spirit is the presence of Christ, This is not a 
mere figurative expression, as when we say we have a friend 
in our heait — but a real truth. The Spirit of Christ, the Holy 
Ghost, is in the people of God collectively and individually, 
the ever-present source of a new kind of life, so that if any 
man have not tlie Spirit of Christ he is none of his. Rom. 8, 9. 
Unless ye be reprobates. The word reprobate, in its theologi- 
cal sense, means one who is judicially abandoned to everlast- 
ing perdition. Such is obviously not its sense here, otherwise 
alfthose not now converted wonld perish forever. The word 
is to be taken in its ordinary meaning, disap^oved, unworthy 
of approbation. Any person or thing which cannot stand the 
test is dSoKt/His. Those therefore in whom Christ docs not 
dwell cannot stand the test, and are proved to be Christians, 
if at all, only in name. 
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6. But I trast that ye shall know that we are not 



In V. 3 Panl had said that the Corinthians sought Soki^iJi' 
(evidence) that Christ was in him as an apostle. He exhorted 
them to seek evidence that he was in them as believers. If 
they should prove to be (dSom/ios) without evidence, he was 
satisfied tha,t they would find that he was not dSoKi/ios. The 
SoKiji-^ (or evidence) of Christ speaking in him which he pro- 
posed or threatened to give, was the exercise of the apostolic 
power which resulted from the indwelling of Christ, and there- 
fore proved his presence. He was loath, however, to give 
that evidence; he would rather be (dSoxi/joi) without that 
evidence ; and he therefore adds, 

7. Now I pray to God that ye do no evil; not that 
we should appear approved, but that ye should do that 
which is honest, though we be as reprobates. 

I^ow I pray God that ye do no evil; that is, I pray that 
ye may not give occasion for me to give the evidence of Christ 
speaking in me, which I have threatened to give, in case of 
your continued disobedience. So far from desiring an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting my supernatural power, I earnestly desire 
that there may be no occasion for its exercise. The interpre- 
tation which Grotitis, and after him Flatt, Billroth, and others 
give of this clause, ' I pray God that I may do you no evil,' is 
possible so fer as the words are eoncomed, as ?roi^<rai t/iSs 
KOKov may mean either, to do you evil, or, that you do evil. 
But to do evil is not to punish. And had Paul intended to 
say, ' I pray God that I may not punish you,' he certflinly 
wonld have chosen some more suitable expression. Besides, 
iroiSjKToi KaKov is the opposite of ttoi^t* to koAov (ye inajf do 
right) in this same verse. Not that we should appear ap- 
proved, &c. This and the following ciause give the reason 
of the prayer Just uttered. The negative statement of that 
reason comes farst. He did not desire their good estate for 
the selfish reason that he might appear, i. e, stand forth ap- 
parent, as SoKi^os (approved), as one concerning whom there 
could be no doubt that Christ dwelt in him. There were dif- 
ferent kinds of evidence of the vaJidity of Paul's claims as a 
believer and as an apostle ; his holy life and multiform labours ; 
signs -and wonders; the apostolic power with which he was 
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clothed ; his success in preaching, or the number and charac- 
ter of his converts. The good state of the Corinthian church 
was therefore an evidence that he was approved, i. e. could 
stand the test. This, however, as he says, was not the reason 
why he prayed that they might do no evil. That reason, as 
stated positively, was, that ye should do that which is honesl. 
That is, it was their good, and not his own recognition, that 
he had at heart. Do what ia honest, t6 kqX6>' jtoi^*, that ye 
may do the good, the beautiiiil, what is at once right and 
pleasing. Though we be as reprobates, ASoxiftoi, without ap- 
probation, PanI was earnestly desiroas that the CorinthiaiM 
should do what was right, although the consequence was that 
he should have no opportunity of giving that 8oki/a^ (evi- 
dence) of Christ speating in him which he had threatened to 
give, and thus, in that respect, be dSoKt/ios, without evidence. 
There is such a play on words in this whole connection that 
the sense of the passage is much plainer in the Greek than it 
ia in the English version. This view of the passage is simple 
and suited to the connection, and is commonly adopted. 
Calvin and others interpret it more generally and without 
specific reference to the connection. "Concerning myself," 
he makes the apostle say, "I am not soHcitous; I only fear 
lest ye should offend God. I am ready to appear as repro- 
bate, if you are free of offence. Reprobate, I mean, in the 
judgment of men, who often reject those who are worthy of 
special honour." " This is the general sense, but the peculiar 
colouring of the passage is thus lost. 

8. !For we can do nothing against the truth, but 
for the truth. 

This verse is connected with the last clause of the preced- 
ing. ' We shall, in one sense, be dSoKi^ot (without evidence) 
if you do what is right, for we can do nothing against (he 
truth, but are powerful only for the truth.' That is, ' We can 
exercise the apostolic and supernatural power which is the 
evidence of Christ speaking in us, only in behalf of the truth.' 
By the truth is not to be understood moral excellence, or rec- 
titude — a sense indeed which the word dX^5eux often has when 
antithetical to unrighteousness ; nor does it mean judicial rec- 
titude specifically, i. e, that standard to which a judge should 
lie conformed, or, as Bengel explains it, "the exact authority 
to be exercised over the Corinthians ; " but it means truth in 
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its reli^ous, Hcriptural sense ; that revelation which God has 
made in his word as the rnle of our faith and practice. This 
parage is of special interest as fixing the Jimits of all ecdesi- 
astioal power, whether ordinary or miraculous. The decision 
of the apostle, if against the truth, availed nothing in the sight 
of God ; the supernatural power with which he was invested 
forsook his arm, if raised against God's own people. The 
promise of our Lord, that what the church binds on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, is hmited by the condition that her 
decisions be in accordance with the truth. The doctrine of 



extreme Romish party that acts of discipline are effectual 
in cutting off from the true church and the communion of 
God, even elave erranle, i. e. when the church errs in her 
knowledge of the facts, is utterly inconsistent with Paul's 
doctrine. He claimed no such power. 

9. For we are glad, when we are weak, and ye are 
strong L and this also we wish, (even) your perfection. 

If connected with the preceding clause the sense of this 
verse is, ' We can act only for the truth, for we have no de- 
sire to exercise oar power to punish ; we are glad when we are 
weak.' The meaning is better if this verse is regarded as co- 
ordinate with verse 8, and subordinate to v. ?. 'We desu-e 
that you should do right, though we appear as aSoKi/xot (with- 
out evidence), for we are glad when we are weak.' That is, 
we are glad when we have no occasion to exercise or manifest 
our power to punish. This is evidently the sense in which the 
word weak is to be here taken. It does not mean weak in 
the estimation ofmen, that is, despised as unworthy of respect. 
And ye are sisrong, i. e. snch as cannot be overcome. They 
were strong when they were good. Their goodness was a 
sure protection ti'om the disciplinary power of the apostle, 
TMb aho MS wish, viz. your perjeetion. That is, we are not 
only glad when yon are strong, but we pray for your complete 
establishment. PerfectioTi, KorapTurvi, from KaTo-pTi^oi, in the 
sense to put in complete order. Paul prayed that they mi^ht 
be perfectly restored from the state of confusion, contention, 
and evil into which they had fallen. 

10. Therefore I write these things being absent, 
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lest being present I should tise sharpness, according to 
the power which tlie Lord hath given me to edification, 
and not to destmction. 

Therefore, i. e. because I desire your good, and because I 
prefer to appear dSoKi/ios, without proof, so fer as the proof of 
my apostlesnip consists in the exercise of my power to punisli. 
Thia is the reason why the apostle wrote theae exhortations 
and warnings, lest being preeeni I should wse sharpness, i, e. 
be obliged to exercise severity in dealing with offenders. 
The expression Is djrord^s ;y)qiT&i/iai, where fi/iiv must be sup- 
plied, 'lest I should use you sharply.' According to the 
power. The word is t^ouo-inv, which includes the ideas of 
ability and authority or right. Paul was invested both with 
the authority to punish ofienders and with the power to carry 
his judgmenta into effect. Which the Lord hath given me. 
His authority was not self-assumed, and his power was not 
derived from himself. They wore the gifts of the Lord, the 
onl;^ source of either in the church. The Lord is of coarse 
Christ, whose divine power and omnipresence are taken for 
granted. Paul everywhere aa much assumes that the Lord 
Jesus is invested with divine attributes and entitled to divine 
woi'ship, as God himself. Nothing can be more foreign to 
the whole spirit of the New Testament than the idea, that 
Christ, having finished his work on earth as a teacher and 
witness, has passed away so aa to be no longer present with 
his people. The whole Scriptures, on the contrary, assume 
that he is everywhere present in knowledge and power, the 
source of all grace, strength and consolation, the object of the 
religious affections, and of the acts of religious worship. For 
edification, and not for destruction. This not only expresses 
the design with which Paul was invested and endowed with 
apostolic power, but it teaches that the power itself could be 
exercised only for good. Christ would not sanction an unjust 
decision, or clothe the arm of man with supernatural power to 
inflict unmerited punishment. The apostles could not strike 
a saint with blindness nor deliver a child of God unto Satan. 
The church and its ministers are in the same predicament stUl. 
They are powerful only for good. Their mistaken decisions 
or unrighteous judgments are of no avail. They affect the 
standing of the true believer m the sight of God no more 
than the judgments of the Jewish synagogues when they cast 
out the early disciples as evil. Truth and hohnesa are a surib 
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defence against all ecclesiastical power. No one can harm ns, 
if we be followers of that which is good, 1 Peter 3, 1?. 

11. Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of 
good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace ; and the 
God of love and peace shall be with you. 

The seyere rebultes contained in the preceding chapters, 
are softened down by the parental and apostolic tone assumed 
>3 these concluding verses. He addresses them as brethren, 
members of the mmily of God and of the body of Christ. 
I'hreweU, xayiere; literally, rejoice, or, joy to you. It is used 
often in salutations, as Hail 1 On account of what follows it 
is better to take it as an exhortation to spiritual joy. Rejoice, 
i. e. in the Lord. In Phil. 3, 1 and 4, 4 we have the same ex- 
hortation, x^'P^* ^i" ""pi"'. Joy in redemption, rejoicing in 
our union and communion with the Lord is one of our highest 
duties. Blessings so iniimte as these should not be received 
with indifference, Joy is the atmosphere of heaven, and the 
more we have of it on earth, the more heavenly shall we be 
m character and temper. Be perfect, KapTiCer^i, re/twwi your- 
selves ; correct the evils which prevail within and among you. 
Se of good comfort, TrapaKaXtlrrSe, which may be rendered, 
exhort one another. This latter interpretation is perhaps 
preferable, because more distinct from the preceding com- 
mand. The exhortation to rejoice includes that to be of good 
comfort. Be of one mind, to alro ^povfTre, be united in taith 
in feeling, and in object. Cognate with this is the exhorta- 
tion, Live in peace. One of the greatest evils prevailing in 
Corinth, as we learn from 1 Cor. 1, 10-12, was the coutentioo? 
of the various parties into which the chuich was divided. 
And the God of love and peace, i. e, God is the author of love 
and of peace, shall be with you. The existence of love and 

giace is the condition of the presence of the God of peace, 
e withdraws the manifestations of his presence from tlie soul 
disturbed by angry passions, and from a community torn by 
dissensions. We have here the familiar Christian psradox. 
God'a presence produces love and peace, and we must have 
love and peace in order to have his presence. God gives 
what he commands. God gives, but we must cherish hia 
gifts. H^ agency does not supei-sedo ours, but mingles with 
it and becomes one with it in our consciousness. We work 
14 
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